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CHAPTER I. 

The School-boy Friends — Vacation Plans — Off to the East — Malta : 
where St. Paul preached, and the Knights of St. John 
fought. 

• 

IN the school at Bickerton there were no friends like 
George Turton and Edwin Arnold, and it was the 
wonder of all the rest of the boys how the two " held 
on " so well together, so unlike as they were in character. 
Certainly their parents were near neighbours, and their 
ages were much the same ; but it was only through the 
attachment of the boys that Mr. Arnold and Mr. Turton 
at length became intimate, for they, too, were dissimilar 
in character. 

Mr. Turton had only lately bought the estate of May- 
field. He had been a successful merchant ; was an 
energetic, well-educated, and intelligent man, somewhat 
proud of the opulence which his own industry had won, 
and perhaps a little contemptuous of the idle useless- 
ness of the lives of the gentry in his new neighbour- 
hood. He wished his only son to become useful ixLt\^& 
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world, and honoured by the world for his real merits. 
He sent him to a good school; but he was sagacious 
enough to allow that school education, or college educa- 
tion, could but sow the seeds which resolution, the 
discipline of life, and good example, must foster and 
fructify ; and George Turton was not likely to disappoint 
the hopes of his father. 

Mr. Arnold was the representative of an old family of 
country squires. He had, however, so far departed from 
the established habits of his forefathers, as to have a 
little taste for literature. He read amusing travels, 
enjoyed imaginary expeditions on maps, cultivated a 
small taste for natural history, and had some ambition 
to attempt writing a book, that the world might be the 
better for his knowledge; to which attempt he was 
encouraged by Mrs. Arnold, who believed that her 
husband knew more than any man she had ever heard 
of, and that his dried plants and stuffed birds were 
without a parallel. Edwin Arnold had great admiration 
of his father's specimens. From rabbits and silkworms 
he went on to tame goldfinches and fawns. He had a 
capital collection of eggs which the footboy had found 
and blown for him, for he would not have taken the 
trouble to climb a cliff himself, even to obtain the price- 
less egg of the Great Auk ; and though he had an artis- 
tical taste for beautiful scenery, he could never submit 
to the drudgery of acquiring an art which would have 
enabled him to perpetuate the scenes he admired. He 
was, in fact, a thoroughly indolent boy — good-natured, 
rather selfish, delicate in health, and careless of success 
in his undertakings. 
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In the school Edwin Arnold was continually in dis- 
grace for his idleness ; in the playground he was scouted 
and derided for his total deficiency of that vigour and 
enjoyment which is the life of the schoolboy's play-hours ; 
and but for the protection and support of his friend 
George Turton, Edwin would have been tyrannized over, 
crushed, and rendered miserable. But his friend was a 
tower of strength. If Edwin was knocked down in the 
inevitable game of football, George was at hand to save 
him from being trampled on in the mfflee; when he 
was defied and derided by the daring and powerful 
despots of the school, George was ready to fignt his 
battles, and to subdue the bullies by his bravery and 
perseverance; and when Edwin sighed over the task 
which he had not ability or industry to accomplish, 
George spurred him on, and assisted him in his ex- 
tremity. The spoilt boy clung helplessly to his strong 
friend, and this very dependence moved George to love 
him. In the holidays the boys were always together at 
one house or another, and thus cemented that intimacy 
between the parents which their differently constituted 
characters and tastes seemed to forbid. 

As the two fathers sat together over their wine, at one 
of these family meetings at Lorton House, Mr. Arnold 
said — 

"Turton, you are a fortunate man. I envy you 
the possession of a robust son and heir to your wealth. 
Look at my poor boy, a sensitive plant, no more fit for 
the rough world than a delicate girl. Dr. Wiley says 
that he requires a more genial climate ; that I must, at 
all events, strengthen him for the winter by some uclq^c^ 

b 2 
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of travel and rest from all mental labour. I took your 
advice in sending him to school in preference to a private 
tutor, and he is certainly no worse for the experiment. 
Advise me once more. I must take him abroad this 
autumn ; where should we go 1 " 

" I should not say it mattered where, Arnold," replied 
Mr. Turton, "provided you gave the boy wholesome 
exercise, and something useful to think about." 

" Mrs. Arnold would have accompanied us if we had 
decided on Paris," continued Mr. Arnold; "but Dr. 
Wiley thinks that in the late autumn it would not suit 
her ; in fact, he does not advise her to leave home. I 
thought of Italy, and he did not object to Naples ; but 
in truth, Turton, I am a quiet, old-fashioned, Conserva- 
tive Englishman, and I should be in constant fear of 
being mixed up with the vulgar, riotous Garibaldi 
factions. I hold the political faith of a long line of 
ancestors, and must always consider it unwise and dan- 
gerous to make changes in the government of nations." 

"But don't you think, Arnold," said Mr. Turton, 
"that reform is often needed in states as well as in 
individuals? Men and nations alike are apt to become 
haughty, tyrannical, or careless in prosperity, and need 
wholesome correction and trial to recall them to order." 

"Yes, yes; I know all your doctrine, Turton," an- 
swered Mr. Arnold, laughing. "You successful children 
of commerce must necessarily be somewhat of levellers. 
I have only disliked the word ' Reform ' since it has been 
used in political matters to signify revolution, anarchy, 
and spoliation. ' Let good alone ' is my maxim." 

" But first be sure that it w good," said Mr Turton ; 
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" if not, it ought to be mended — a maxim we both 
acknowledge in social life ; but in applying it to politics 
we shall certainly never, agree, so we had better keep out 
of the slough, x To return to your vacation plan : where 
does your own inclination lead you? Or, rather, let us join 
Mrs. Arnold and the boys, and hold a council." 

In the drawing-room the momentous question was 
proposed, and Mr. Arnold observed — 

" For my own part, I confess I should like to lead 
Edwin over the interesting ground of our Bible history, 
the sacred land of Judea. I have already in my reading 
acquired a considerable amount of information respecting 
the country so emphatically called ' The Holy Land/ and 
I feel encouraged to hope that a careful review of the 
most important scenes would enable me to write a work 
to benefit the world, and do credit to the name of Arnold ; 
while also the health of my son might be strengthened 
and his mind stored with knowledge/' 

"The Holy Land! papa!" exclaimed Edwin; "I'm 
afraid it will be dull : neither bear-hunting nor gondolas ; 
just old towns and a few bare mountains ; and, then, how 
can we get on without Hebrew V 9 

George laughed, and Mr. Arnold answered, " Don't be 
foolish, Edwin. Who speaks Hebrew now 1 Certainly not 
the inhabitants of Palestine. We might be the better for 
knowing Arabic ; but we can take a dragoman, and that 
will smooth all difficulties." 

" Well, any how, George is up to all sorts of languages," 
answered Edwin; "and you know, papa, it's no good my 
starting off any way without George." 

" Now, my dear Turton, we come to the difficulty/' said 
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Mr. Arnold. "I am ashamed to allude to Edwin's 
childish fancies ; but the fact is patent, George has ever 
been his right hand, and without him this big boy is a 
helpless goose. Will you consent to entrust your son to 
me for two months 1 He shall be my companion, and the 
friend and protector of my boy. Without such an 
arrangement, I fear all my plans will be vain." 

Mr. Turton was startled at the proposal, but seeing the 
beseeching looks of his son, he was moved to consent. 

" It may be, Arnold," he said, " that your boy benefits 
by the vigour of George, but in return my son is indebted 
much to Mrs. Arnold. Early deprived of the tender offices 
of a mother, he has grown up somewhat too rough and 
independent ; he wants softening a little, and it may be 
good for him to see a little of the world." 

"And I have stipulated," said Mrs. Arnold, "that 
Jacob shall accompany them: he has taught Dick to 
drive as well as he does himself, so I shall not miss him ; 
and he will take care of the boys and- his master, and see 
that they are not cheated." 

Jacob was a faithful old servant, or, rather, as Mr. 
Arnold said, a faithful master to him ; for Jacob would 
have his own way ; but as it was usually the right way, 
his nominal master had learnt to submit. So after some 
financial arrangements, it was agreed that the party 
should sail in October for Malta, en route for Beyrout, 
on their Oriental tour. 

George was delighted, and succeeded in rousing Edwin 

to extraordinary exertions in preparing for the voyage. 

Mr. Arnold was truly happy. He consulted books of 

. 'tore! without number, and gave orders for an outfit 
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which would have sufficed for an exploring tour in the 
heart of Africa; tent, mattresses, mosquito curtains, port- 
able cooking apparatus, carpenter's tools, knives and 
scissors, provisions in large quantity, wine, medicines, 
hooks, and drawing materials, besides arms and ammu- 
nition sufficient for a little army. 

All this amount of impediments was finally embarked 
in the good ship Paris, and the manly boys and childish 
man set out ; Jacob, the old coachman, being the only 
one of the party who had method and prudence to 
conduct an expedition. Bat even his remonstrances 
were now unavailing against the absurdity of so much 
luggage. 

" It's clean wastry, it is, Master Edwin," said he, after 
lecturing his master in vain, " starting with a waggon- 
load of stuff like that. Who's to see after it all, I wonder ] 
Surelie, if there be a place where Christian folks should 
gather together, it's like to be them Bible countries; and 
what need there can be to lug about bedding and pans 
and kettles, and such like, I can't see. And then all 
ther* hams, and presarves and pickles, and such stuff t 
when it's set down that it is ' a land flowing with milk 
and honey, a land of corn, and wine, and oil.' Truly, 
Master George, we're setting out like them unbelieving 
Israelites, if we distrust them texts. I'll never believe 
but what the Jew folks will give us our bite and our 
sup for good English money. I'd have tried it, Master 
Edwin, I would." 

Edwin smiled as he looked at George to answer the 
grumbling Jacob. 

" My father did think I might manage without stores^' 
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lie said, " at least until we reached Beyrout. But, any 
how, knives and scissors always come in useful, and I take 
my own gun ; and take notice, Jacob, it is a stunner for 
bringing down a bird." 

" And don't you think, Jacob," said Edwin, " it was 
a bright thought of mamma to provide us with good 
things, so that a fellow can have a jolly tuck-out where- 
ever he may be. Just think of those Arab sheikhs you 
were reading of, George, setting a whole sheep before 
us without forks or plates. I know I could not stand 
that" 

" I'd like to try you after a long day's ride," answered 
George, laughing. " But, after all, Edwin, I fancy we 
shall care little about eating, or common things, when we 
are looking round on that wonderful land of Love and 
Mercy." 

The boys remained silent, and looked grave ; and 
Jacob said, — 

"His name be praised that you're starting for yon 
place in a right spirit, and if so be, God forbid as 
I should say aught more again these here weary 
packages." 

A swift, and pleasant passage brought them into the 
noble harbour at Malta, the finest in the Mediterranean, 
and with shouts of joy the boys announced the fact to 
Mr. Arnold, who was immediately important and 
fussy. 

" Jacob must take care of you, boys," he said ; " he 
will see that you fall into no danger. For me, the under- 
taking which I have sketched out for myself will demand 
all my time and thought. I must seek the sacred spots 
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where the knights fought and fell for the true faith, and 
the hallowed walls that contain their sepulchres ; thus I 
may meditate on the relics of the past, before I look 
rouod on the present state of the island." 

" Why should you give yourself the trouble, papa ? " 
said Edwin. " Here's all set down in Murray about 
Malta, past and present ; and I know there are lots of 
books about the knights and their deeds." 

" Edwin, there must be more in Malta than pen ha3 
ever told," answered his father. " You will remember 
that it was here also that St. Paul was shipwrecked." 

C *I think I ought to remember it," said Edwin. 
" There is that man's travels that we had to get up. at 
Bickerton for our paper on St. Paul, and which I never 
could work through ; but George might write a book 
about it, for he did his own theme, and mine, and Wilton 
Major's into the bargain, and the Doctor never found it 
out." 

Mr. Arnold smiled benignly on George's reading, but 
still believed that much was left for his researches ; and he 
projected a tour of discovery as soon as they should land. 
In the meantime the boys were sufficiently interested in 
viewing the forts and batteries which make Malta an 
almost impregnable stronghold ; the vanguard of the 
English possessions in the East. To this succeeded the 
amusing confusion of the bright gondola-like boats, the 
busy voluble boatmen, the screaming boys, and the innu- 
merable beggars that crowded the landing-place. Then 
came the novelty of exotic trees, the perfume of the 
orange blossom, and the ascent of streets of stairs until 
they reached their hotel, where, after their repast, Mr, 
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Arnold brought out his itinerary and planned the course 
of sight-seeing. And truly there is much of proud and 
painful memory for a Christian in Malta : the hallowed 
ground where the devoted knights, step by step, defended 
their sanctuary and their faith against the countless 
Moslem hosts ; the churches, still enriched with the 
effigies of the pious warriors, and the trophies of their 
deeds of valour ; above all, the noble church of St. John, 
their patron, with the tombs of those who fell in the 
glorious strife, inscribed with immortal names. Here 
they read the names of the venerable L'Isle Adam, the 
unconquerable La Valette ; and while Mr. Arnold went 
through the history of their glory, Edwin shed tears, 
and said,— 

" How can men be so brave ? George, I never could 
have held out like that." 

" Don't you talk like that, Ned," replied George ; " I 
know you better. It's wonderful what a fellow can do 
when his blood's up, and he knows that he is on the right 
side. Now, you saw that monument at the harbour, 
and you know all about the battle of the Nile, and 
I tell you, Edwin, Abercrombie is my man, a fine old 
veteran ! Shouldn't I have liked to have been him. He 
wasn't bound by vows, but he fought and conquered, like 
a free, brave fellow." 

" This is satisfactory, boys," said Mr. Arnold, as he 
made up h"-s note-book after dinner. " Now, to-morrow 
we will do St. Paul." 

Next day a carriage was hired, and even Jacob was to 
accompany them to the scene of St. Paul's shipwreck. 

" Ay, ay," said he, " there's some sense in that : one 
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knows that was true, for it's all setten down in Scripter 
how it fell out ; but to tell you the truth, Master Edwin, 
I reckon little of tales of men as fought in yon iron 
coats. It looks as if they were feared to stand a good 
bat." 

It seems now to be universally allowed that St. Paul's 
Bay is truly the very sacred ground so wonderfully 
described in the history of the apostle, and the visitors 
approached it with the awe one experiences in entering a 
vast cathedral : they felt that they were treading on 
holy ground. 

" This first step is most satisfactory," said Mr. Ar- 
nold, as he recorded in his note-book the well-known 
features of the bay. " We are now actually on the spot 
where the ardent and persecuted saint was landed, to 
spend months amidst a heathen people, healing the sick, 
and preaching with success the blessed doctrines of 
Christianity. From hence, boys, I trust that we shall 
proceed to retrace his steps ; to find at Jerusalem the 
scene of his zealous and mistaken efforts against the 
truth — at Damascus the spot of his miraculous conver- 
sion — and at Antioch, at Ephesus, and it may be even at 
Athens, we may be permitted to look on the venerated 
fields of his pious labours." 

George and Edwin regarded the coast with much 
interest, and shared equally the religious awe inspired 
"by the recollections of this hallowed spot ; but George 
added to his veneration an ardent desire to compare the 
surrounding scenery, the rocks, and the shape of the 
coast, which causes the contending currents, with the 
graphic description given by St. Luke in the Act& <& ^<& 
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Apostles. And from the fishermen on the coast he 
heard stories of the Gregale, that tempestuous wind 
which is so often fatal there ; and of the autumnal hur- 
ricanes, in one of which was wrecked that important 
vessel which, Josephus tells us, carried " the sign of the 
children of Jove," that " Castor and Pollux " which con- 
tained himself and the captive apostles. 

They continued to make many excursions in the 
island, visiting the forts, the churches, the tombs, and 
the ruiued temples of Phoenician structure. Mr. Arnold 
was delighted with these sights, but got rather tired of 
describing details, and gradually abandoned his note- 
book, and trusted to his memory. George felt a little 
impatient to proceed towards places less known; but 
Edwin, charmed with the summer glories of the sunny 
island, would willingly have lingered there. 

"Why should we punish ourselves," he said, "by 
continuing our voyage in a close ship, without fresh 
fruit, vegetables, or milk 1 Why not remain here where 
we can have oranges, and bananas, and all sorts of 
luxuries, and lie dreaming in the shade without a 
care?" 

" And without a thought, old dormouse," said George. 
" Who would care for such a life 1 What good should 
we do in the world if we slept out our days like that 1 
No, no, my boy, that will never do ; we must up, and 
work, and win, as we had to do at school. I say, Mr. 
Arnold, please, let us keep moving and seeing all we can 
see, and doing all we can do." 

" Quite right, George," answered Mr. Arnold ; " I am 
ever opposed to an idle existence ; we must have Edwin 
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roused. In fact, I have arranged that to-morrow we 
should sail for Alexandria ; land there for a few days, 
which we must spend to advantage ; and I will then 
arrange the programme of our proceedings, that no time 
may be lost in discussions : so take your farewell look at 
Malta." 



CHAPTER II. 

A glimpse at Africa and a peep into Egypt — Beyrout and the 
Lebanon — Mr. Warren — The Druses and the Maronites — 
Report of an Insurrection — The Journey to the Mountains. 

EVEN" Edwin, though lazy, rejoiced that they had 
left the fair shores of Malta, when sailing over the 
sea of which every isle and rock is rich with historic 
association. Mr. Arnold lectured with great enjoyment 
on the traditions or recorded histories of the islands of 
the Mediterranean, sometimes quoting Homer, sometimes 
contenting himself with the musical stanzas of Byron, to 
the admiration of the captain, and to his own satisfaction, 
though the boys grew a little weary of words which he 
had repeated to them often before they left England and 
during the voyage. 

"Now, I say, George," muttered Edwin, "don't you 
be saying anything about Carthage, or papa will be 
having me up and examining me about those wars ; and 
somehow or other I always blunder about Hannibal and 
Marius and those fellows." 
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" What an idle dog you are, Edwin," replied George. 
" Why don't you read up a little now, when there is no 
amusement to tempt you off? I tell you, it would be far 
more entertaining than turjiing over those volumes of 
Punch, which you must know by heart. Well, I know 
they are capital ; but nothing tires one more than a sur- 
feit of fun." 

" What must I read?" yawned Edwin. "I wouldn't 
mind going through the ' Travels of Rolando ' again, if 
we had it, as we are going to Egypt. That was a capital 
dodge, when the jolly old Segnier stuck fast in the 
Pyramids." 

George laughed at this offer of profound study ; but 
by coaxing and a little despotism, he did contrive to 
induce his indolent companion to look over some of the 
historical works with which Mr. Arnold had taken care 
to supply them, and he was able to listen to his fathers 
readings with some interest before they landed in the 
crowded port. Then, transported amidst Arab costumes 
and tall donkeys to a convenient hotel, they realized the 
fact that their feet were actually on Egyptian ground. 

" And what for, I'd like to know, Master Edwin ?" 
said Jacob. " Egypt ! Lord forgive us, isn't it setten 
down in Scripter, ' I will sell the land into the hand of 
the wicked ? ' and can it be lucky for Christians to come 
to it ? I'd be willing to tramp afoot, if so be as we 
cannot get on otherways, to the blessed Jerusalem, and. 
such places as is set down good in the Bible ; but what 
for we have to stop in this ' house of bondage/ I cannot 
see. Master gets queer things into his head. Just you 
look about you, Master George ; seed you ever such ways? 
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Men in women's gowns and caps, and women riding 
ondecent atop of asses, and them big hump-backed camels 
filling up narrow streets till folks can't get on. Then, 
what they set afore you to eat is unknown; a bit of 
roast or boiled they never heared on." 

The boys enjoyed Jacob's distress, but they had some 
interest even in Egypt the accursed. They rambled 
about the strange town, and learnt something, perhaps 
more of the present than the past ; for modern Egypt has 
more interest in Turkish politics and Indian passengers, 
than in the Exodus of the Israelites, or the dim and 
mysterious histories of an earlier age. 

" We shan't have a chance for the Pyramids till we 
return, anyhow," said Edwin ; " but there is something 
about Alexandria in the ' Wonders of the World/ and 
papa is certain to be coming down on me for it. Just you 
coach me, George." 

" What, about thfc Pharos ? What drilling you take, 
Ned," answered George. " Of course, the enormous 
Pharos or lighthouse was a wonder ; they say it was four 
hundred feet high, and stood on the rocky entrance of 
the harbour in the island of Pharos, where there still is 
a lighthouse* One can fancy what a wonder and an 
assistance it must have been in Miose dark ages of nautical 
knowledge. But we will have a lot of reading about the 
Pyramids and the Nile before we it turn. Now, for our 
voyage to Bey rout." 

Pleasantly and profitably they pursued their voyage, 
and soon turned round the promontory which hides the 
harbour of Beyrout, and were summoned, as usual, to 
behold the distant snow-tipped mountains <a& \j^ax\sy&^ 
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while immediately before them was spread the pic- 
turesque town, reaching to the sea, ^ith its eastern 
aspect, its towers, and cupolas, and minarets ; its lofty 
palm-trees, and luxuriant mulberry plantations ; and 
beyond the town lay the wide desert-hills of red sand, 
continually increasing and threatening destruction to the 
labours of man. 

They landed amidst the Arab dresses and glittering 
spears so novel to European eyes; and being provided 
with letters to the Euglish consul, Mr. Arnold was soon 
enabled to obtain from him the recommendation to a 
good hotel, and, what was more important, he sent to 
them a young Syrian, who spoke English, as a servant 
and dragoman. Ibrahim was welcomed by the boys 
heartily ; they were pleased with his vivacity and good- 
humoured countenance; but Jacob scowled on his gay 
Eastern dress, and scoffed at the inevitable and useful 
turban. 

How beautiful was the cool evening at Bey rout, as 
the travellers sat in their balcony, beneath the star-lit 
sky, now looking at the snow-crowned mountains, now 
listening to the splashing waves, while the fragrance of 
the orange groves perfumed the air ! 

" To-morrow, my boys," said Mr. Arnold, " we shall 
have the pleasure of looking round on this ancient town, 
— the ' Bery tus ' of Phoenicia, the ' Felix Julia ' of the 
Romans. We will search for the remains of antiquity, 
and study the Syrian customs, and the language, which 
will be so serviceable to us in our pilgrimage." 

" Ibrahim can do all the talking, papa," said Edwin ; 
" George is a good hand at study; but I shall never be 
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able to read the queer letters, or catch the grand words 
of the language. I like the fun of watching the ways of 
the people ; that must be my affair." 

The next morning, after Mr. Arnold had despatched a 
note to his old friend and schoolfellow, Mr. Warren, a 
wealthy English merchant, resident in Beyrout, they all 
set out, escorted by Ibrahim, to stroll through the 
carious terraced streets, and to. inspect the bazaars. 
George observed, and profited ; Edwin was amused, and 
forgot all; and Mr. Arnold made notes and deductions 
from his own observations, which had to be corrected by 
Ibrahim, who was distressed by his mistakes. 

" Let not the wisdom of the Effendi inscribe it on his 
tablets that the Druses are the children of the Prophet," 
said the horrified dragoman. " Allah forbid ! They are 
infidel sorcerers ; they bow down to images, forbidden by 
the Koran ; they indulge in secret and damnable mys- 
teries ; they reverence not the sacred tomb at Mecca ; 
they are not as the Effendi, who wishes to make the hadgi 
to the tomb of his prophet, who was also holy." 

But it was not until Mr. Warren arrived to welcome 
his old Mend and offer his services in this new land, that 
Mr. Arnold could be satisfied about the religion of the 
Druses of the Lebanon. Mr. Warren assured him that 
the Maronites were really Christians, professedly Roman 
Catholics, under a patriarch deputed by the Roman see, 
only less rigid than Europeans of the same creed, and not 
enforcing celibacy on the priests. 

" But these dangerous Druses of whom the people of 
Beyrout speak with mysterious horror, who are they, 
Warren?" said Mr. Arnold. 
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" "What can I tell you of them 1 " answered he ; " they 
conceal their doctrines from all who are not of their own 
creed. We know that they worship one God, and deny 
the authenticity of Mohammed and his Koran. They eat 
pork and drink wine quite sufficient to shut them out 
from Islam jam ; but their worship is conducted in dark- 
ness and secresy, and they would punish with death any 
one who should reveal their mysteries. To avoid such 
danger, they even refuse to admit proselytes. But they 
are a brave and powerful people, and Christians and 
Mohammedans alike fear to offend them. To the Eng- 
lish especially they have ever evinced friendly feelings, 
not because they are Christians, but because the English 
consul has ever extended his protection to the people 
when persecuted by the Mohammedans. To other 
Europeans they have great aversion. They have a tradi- 
tion that they are at last to be conquered and enslaved 
by the Franks ; and one of the bitterest curses they be- 
stow on an offending brother is, ' May Allah put a hat on 
you."' 

" This is well, Warren," said Mr. Arnold ; " but my 
boys have heard something of the strange, unholy creed 
of these Druses, and of their practice of magic. From 
whence did they spring that they guard such superstitions % 
I have read that they are supposed to be descendants of 
the remnant of French or English crusaders, and that 
they still retain traces of their original form of faith 
mingled with the belief of the Saracens amongst whom 
they lived." 

"Decidedly," said Mr. Warren, "the people retain 
some of the chivalric customs of the age of crusades, 
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and their women are instructed and hold a station and 
influence unknown among the rest of the sex in the 
East. But it seems now generally allowed that their 
origin stretches beyond the Crusades, and that they, 
Syrians and Mohammedans, have adopted the worship of 
that fanatical, or rather mad, Caliph of Egypt who, 
ascending the throne A.D. 996, at a very early age, became 
so wild and visionary as to suppose himself an incar- 
nation of the true God, and to demand worship from his 
infatuated followers. The name of this wretched and 
persecuting madman is still held in high honour by this 
misguided people." 

" But are they a well-behaved race, Warren 1 " asked 
Mr. Arnold. " I should not like to venture among bar- 
barians." 

" The majority are simple in habits, conversation, and 
dress," replied Mr. Warren. " There may be exceptions 
in conduct, but all live apart, and rarely drink anything 
stronger than coffee. I have ever kept on fair terms 
with them, but I never feel quite safe. There are 
rumours of disturbances in the hills even now; and I 
have heard that this curious peoplo have members of 
their creed scattered as emissaries over India, and that 
they have an organized plan of insurrection similar to that 
which took place there. God forbid that it should be 
so!" 

"What a row it would make, Mr. Warren ! w said 
Edwin. " What would the fellows do ?" 

" Much that would be terrible to the quiet, Mr. Edwin," 
said he. " Our country houses, the happy abodes of our 
families, might be exposed to danger. I would not evea. 

c 2 
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pledge myself that our towns would be safe, if this power- 
ful people were to be unanimous, and pour down upon 
us." 

" My friend," cried Mr. Arnold, in great alarm, " we 
are surely safe here ; you can have nothing to fear ; you 
have never offended these heathens." 

" I am a Christian, Arnold," replied he. " Moreover 
T am a friend of the Maronites ; my wife, an educated 
and accomplished woman, was the daughter of a Sheikh, 
and she and my child are even now on the hills to escape 
the sultry season at Beyrout. I confess these rumours 
have alarmed me ; and though my wife is close to the 
castle of her father, I shall not feel comfortable until I 
bring her and my sweet girl to the safety of my strong 
mansion here. I propose to set out for them the day 
after to-morrow, and if you and your young people desire 
a closer inspection of the Lebanon, come with me ; we 
shall be a large party, and in no danger." 

" What a capital thing !" cried Edwin. " How I shall 
enjoy visiting a real Sheikh, and eating pilau with my 
fingers." 

" With a spoon, my young friend," said Mr. Warren. 
" I can assure you that you will not find the Maronite 
nobles of the Lebanon to be barbarians." 

" My dear friend," said Mr. Arnold, " your proposal 
is most acceptable, and I cannot but accept it. I shall 
thus be enabled to accomplish one of the great objects of 
my expedition without danger. I conclude we must 
procure mules or camels or some beasts of burthen. You 
must tell me all that will be required." 

" Leave all to me," was the reply. " I will give you 
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a mount, as we used to say, in Yorkshire ; Ibrahim will 
manage your equipments, and it would be prudent to 
take arms." 

It was an exhilarating undertaking to the boys, after 
leaving behind them the olive groves which stretch 
down even to the blue Mediterranean, to proceed on 
their mules across the wide belt of ever increasing red 
sand towards the lofty mountains, and observe, through 
the clear atmosphere, village above village, castle above 
castle, monastery above monastery, stretched before them . 
on the terraced and cultivated heights. 

It was all pleasant until, at the first village they 
reached, they found a scene of tumult and confusion. 
Urged on by the reports of disturbances above them, 
there had been contention between the Druse and 
Christian population ; blood had flowed, and even now 
the momentary truce was disturbed by the murmurings 
which threatened a renewal of the mischief Mr. 
Warren, in much agitation, called together his Syrian 
attendants, all of whom were Christians, and exhorted 
them to remain neutral unless called on to defend the 
party. 

The hootings of the Druses as the travellers passed 
were certainly irritating ; but they were not further mo- 
lested, because Mr. Warren was known to be an English- 
man, and his person was sacred, for when a decree had 
arrived from Constantinople to put the Druse Chiefs to 
death, it was the English power that protected and 
saved them. 

In silent distress they rode hastily onwards, diverging 
into the country of the Maronites. The^ ^»8Sfc&L ^ 
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monastery burnt to the ground ; they met fugitive 
women and children, all exclaiming against the Druses — 
all telling of fearful outrages, assassinations, and rob- 
beries. 

"I have delayed too long," said the agitated Mr. 
"Warren. " I never suspected that the insurrection was 
general. My wife and child would at once take refuge 
in the castle of the Sheikh ; but how long may they find 
safety even there ! " 

"But surely, Warren," answered Mr. Arnold, "this 
is merely a popular tumult, to be put down by the 
authorities with a little exertion. There are the Turkish 
troops." 

" I distrust them, Arnold," said Mr. Warren. " They 
dislike us as English and Christian, and will be glad to 
use the Druses as tools for their malice. This is, I fear, 
but the beginning of evil. Would that I could foresee 
the end." 

The boys, with Ibrahim, had been riding a little in 
advance of the rest. Now, in turning an angle of the 
narrow path, they uttered a loud cry, and halted until 
the rest came up to see before them lying a murdered 
woman, clasping her infant, who had also been poniarded, 
to her breast, and surrounded by a pool of blood. 

" Let us return," cried Mr. Arnold. " I cannot bear 
such terrible sights." 

" I must go on to rescue or revenge ! " exclaimed Mr. 
Warren. " And you, Arnold ; it is not safe now for 
you to retrace your steps without attendants, and I 
must retain my servants to assist me. Had you not 
better accompany me ? I regret that I urged you to 
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join me, but need I say I never anticipated these 
horrors 1 " 

" I think we are bound to help Mr. "Warren," said 
George, "and my revolver will do a good stroke of 
work. I believe, sir, that I'm good for a dozen of those 
murdering dogs." 

" My brave boy," answered Mr. Warren, " I fear that 
if we do encounter these madmen, it will be in hun- 
dreds. Fortunately I took the precaution to come in my 
English dress, and as you still retain the same unfit 
costume for our climate, we may escape all personal 
danger. But my dear ones will not escape on that plea. 
Alas ! my wife is not English, my child but half-blood. 
Onward, my dear friends. I pray you, for their sakes, to 
bear the sun and the toil What will be my remorse if 
I arrive too late ! " 

But the mountain roads were difficult, the sun was 
oppressive, and the anxious travellers were glad to rest 
for half an hour in a grove of dark green mulberry trees, 
mingled with fig and carob, the dusky olive and the 
drooping cypress, which, under happier circumstances, 
would have seemed a charming retreat, 

Edwin had the eye of an artist, and could not but 
enjoy the harmony of colour and grouping; and his 
father, in spite of his sympathy for his friend, and uneasi- 
ness about his own safety, could not help indulging an 
ardent desire to obtain some of the birds which filled the 
woods, and whose notes were new to him. 

But other sounds than the music of Nature soon fell 
on their ears ; groans and shrieks, and the sobbing of 
women and children. They did not hesitate to movft 
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forward at once in the direction of tho cries, and at the 
turn of the road met a long irregular procession of the 
aged and feeble, of women and of children, — from the 
hoary grandsire tottering on the brink of the grave, to 
the wailing infant just entering on a life of misery and 
danger. At the appearance of horsemen, the women, 
with renewed cries, turned round to flee ; but the sight 
of the European dress seemed to arrest them, and one of 
the aged men came forward, and prostrating himself 
before Mr. Warren, cried out in the language of the 
country — 

" Save us, great Effendi ! "We are, as you, the Chil- 
dren of the Cross. The unbelieving Druses have slain 
our men, carried off our children, and burnt our houses. 
We are few and scattered ; how could we withstand the 
torrent of destruction that has poured down upon us, 
and swept us away? Flight alone can save us; but, 
alas ! whither shall we flee, how shall we support the 
journey? We must perish on the way of famine and 
fatigue." 

" The Sheikh Hainet, my brother ! my wife and child ! 
Tell me their fate, old man ! " cried the distracted 
Warren. " You are one of Harriet's people ! " 

"It is the will of God," answered the old man. 
"Does not the Effendi already know? The banner of 
the Cross is trampled in the dust ; the noble Sheikh 
Hamet is slain ; and the women and the children, they 
are in the hands of God. He knows whither they are 
fled!" 

The unhappy fugitive groaned, and fell insensible with 
fatigue and excilement ; and the unfortunate Warren, re- 
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cognizing another face he knew among the afflicted people, 
left his servants to attend to the sufferer, and rode on to 
continue his inquiries. He heard from all the same tale of 
blood and horrors, except that the rest believed that the 
family of the Sheikh Hamet had been sent away under the 
care of some trusty old servants. But even this afforded 
little consolation to Mr. "Warren; his family would 
certainly have fled towards Beyrout, and must have 
been encountered, if they had actually escaped the in- 
surgents. 

When Mr. Arnold was made acquainted with the 
painful tidings, he said, " Surely it is useless to proceed 
farther on this fatal way. Ought we not to return at once 
to Beyrout, where we should probably find Mrs. 
Warren ! * 

" There is but one main road from the village," replied 
he, " yet it is possible that they may have fled through 
some by-road to evade the murderers. Yes, it will be 
well that you, my friends, should return to Beyrout in 
company with these unfortunate fugitives. For me, I 
shall proceed to the scene of misery, to ascertain with 
my own eyes this frightful fact, and thence endeavour to 
trace from the spot the course of my dear lost ones. 
My groom, Ali, alone need accompany me ; I leave the 
rest of the attendants for your protection/ Farewell ! if 
we meet no more ! " 

" And take me also, Mr. Warren," cried George. " 1 
can ride well, and shoot well ; I will defend you as long 
as I am able ; and if you should be taken prisoner, I 
might escape to bring up assistance." 

" I have no right to drag you into my troubles^ iecj 
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brave boy," answered "Warren. " If they are murdered, 
I wish to die also ; but alone." 

"Now, I say, George," muttered Edwin, "you are so 
plucky, and it does seem mean for me to shirk the thing. 
What must I do, father ? " 

" Come with me, Edwin," faltered the father. " I can- 
not spare you ; you are my all. I know George is right, 
and I pray God to watch over him and save him. Take 
him, Warren ; he is brave and thoughtful ; he will be a 
help to you." 

Mr. Warren reflected for a moment before he con- 
sented to this measure ; then giving directions to one 
man to take a by-road to Beyrout, to endeavour to trace 
the fugitives, he and George, followed by Ali, mounted, 
and silently waving a farewell to their friends, galloped 
off towards the scene of slaughter and misery. 



CHAPTER III. 

The bereft Mother — The Siege of the Emir's Castle— The Massacre, 
and the Captive Child — The Party for the Rescue — Appeals to 
the Druses — Disappointment. 

« T\ON'T look so unhappy, my boy," said Mr. Arnold, 
JLy as they turned away. " I am far from easy, myself, 
but we must remember that we should but have embar- 
rassed our good friend by accompanying him. Besides, 
we may be so fortunate as to meet with Mrs. "Warren 
and her daughter, and with the force left us may protect 
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them. Remember, Ibrahim, if we should encounter 
those wretches, to tell them at once that we are harmless 
British travellers, who do not wish to mingle with their 
feuds. I hope, Ibrahim, that we are safe." 

" "With me, with these brave men," said Ibrahim fer- 
vently, " the Effendi shall not fall before the accursed 
Druses ; he shall not unite with the slow and drudging 
Maronites. They are not of us. "We are born on our 
own soil, of the people of the true faith ; Allah be 
praised." 

They proceeded silently, and though Mr. Arnold often 
sighed as he passed some unknown plant, or heard the 
notes of some strange bird, the necessity of prudence 
forbade him to pause, and he withstood the temptation. 
Already they had reached that thick belt of spreading pine 
trees planted for the purpose of arresting, if possible, 
the accumulating sand which threatens to mar the pro- 
gress of cultivation, when they overtook a slow and sad 
procession of worn-out horses, laden with weeping women 
and children, escorted by two mounted men-servants, who, 
recognizing the English dress, had halted until Mr. 
Arnold's party came up. Then one of the men said, — 

" Noble Englishmen ! extend your protection to the 
people of the great merchant, Warren, whose wife is 
with us, fleeing from death. Even now, in sight of 
Beyrout, we fear to seek our home, lest there also we 
find the bloody wretches who are desolating the 
country." 

Mr. Arnold rode up to a mournful figure, draped and 
veiled in the Syrian fashion, whose noble air assurejd him 
she must be Mrs. "Warren, and said, " Madam, I am tha 
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friend of Mr. "Warren ; allow me to congratulate you 
and him on this your happy escape from the insurgents." 

" Alas ! alas ! " sobbed the unhappy woman, " it is not 
so. See the most miserable of women. My noble 
brothers lie yonder, massacred with all their people; 
and deeper, deeper sorrow, our child, our only one, the 
pride of our house, is carried off by the barbarians, 
whither I know not." And the wretched mother 
shrieked in her agony. 

It was necessary to move forward without delay, for 
the road was now thronged with horsemen, fleeing to- 
wards Beyrout for safety, or to endeavour to obtain 
assistance for the weak ; and it was desirable to place the 
helpless in the comparative security of Mr. Warren's 
strongly fortified house. As they proceeded, one of the old 
servants who had accompanied Mrs. Warren gave them 
the terrible details of the attack on the EnriYs castle. 

He told them that many days before, some of the 
people employed in the mulberry groves had come to 
report to the Emir that their trees had been burnt down 
and two of their companions slain by a party of desperate 
Druses, who had threatened vengeance on all the people 
of the Emir Hamet. The good lord was very indignant, 
and sent his brother to the Turkish soldiers at Damascus 
to demand justice on the offenders ; the young sheikh was 
coolly received, and all aid was refused. As he was re- 
turning, he heard of more outrages ; the quiet Christians 
were roused to defend their property, and opposition only 
inflamed the insurgents to deeds of greater guilt> and the 
blood that flowed was, of course, that of the weaker 
party. 
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In great alarm at the intelligence brought by his 
brother, the Sheikh Hamet conveyed his sister, Mrs. 
Warren, and her suite, into the protection of his strong 
fortress. The lady was very desirous of returning at 
once to her husband, but there was some risk in the 
journey, and as the sheikh had no fear that his own strong- 
hold would be besieged, he persuaded her to wait until 
the disturbance should be quelled. He summoned round 
him his attendants and vassals, the inhabitants of the 
scattered houses ; he armed and disciplined them, con- 
tinually sending out parties to report on the state of the 
neighbourhood, and getting more uneasy at the news 
they brought in. 

Two days had only elapsed since a large body, almost 
an army, of the Druses, in warlike array, surrounded the 
castle, loudly calling on the sheikh to surrender himself, 
his family and possessions, to their victorious arms. His 
lofty mind disdained such ignoble submission ; he defied 
them to overcome his stronghold ; he fought bravely, but 
unfortunately without success. Messengers sent off in 
different directions for aid never returned, and doubtless 
fell victims to the fury of the Druses, or the treachery of 
the Turks, who stood aloof in the hour of peril. The 
brave men fell on the walls, or were suffocated in the 
flames which the wretches raised round them. "When all 
hope of defending the castle failed, the Emir ordered his 
servant Andrew to convey Mrs. Warren and her child and 
attendants through a secret portal, by which, through an 
unfrequented path, they might escape to Beyrout. 

With reluctance they were about to leave the field of 
action, when a party of the wild besiegers forced tX>sax. 
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way into the hall where they stood, and slaughtered 
Hamet, his young brother, and his two sons, before the 
eyes of the afflicted Mrs. Warren, and seizing the young 
Maria, her daughter, who had rushed into the hall at 
hearing the shrieks of her cousins, they placed her before 
one of the mounted warriors at the portal, who was 
seen to ride off with her, followed by some wounded men. 
Andrew had shrunk behind a screen at the commence- 
ment of the certain slaughter, and when all was over, 
he raised the fainting form of his mistress, and fled with 
her through the secret portal 

As they made their way through the gloomy, dark, rocky 
pass, she revived, and said to Andrew, in a hollow voice, 
" Andrew, who are with us 1 " 

He could only reply — " All the survivors of the dread* 
ful massacre." 

She sank back again into a happy insensibility ; and 
it was only after they had left the castle three miles 
behind them, that she aroused so far as to learn what 
treasure she had lost. 

The agony had been terrible. In her distraction she 
even wished to return, but the man showed her that it 
was only by seeking assistance at Beyrout that they could 
hope to recover the dear little girl who was so precious to 
all, who would probably be conveyed to Djebel Sheik, at 
which place the master might probably have her restored 
by paying the ransom. They came by an unfrequented 
and difficult road, but even there, as they proceeded, they 
found traces of desolation and murder ; and it was with 
very great thankfulness that they saw the party of Mr. 
Arnold, which they trusted would be able to protect the 
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lady to a home which was yet, it was hoped, quiet. But 
who could answer for this 1 Might not the insurrection 
have even reached the town 1 Then where could they 
turn for aid? Not to the crafty, treacherous Turkish 
Powers ; who, it was believed, had sold them to these 
men of a dark creed. All Christians seemed to be marked, 
except those of England, to whom the cowards cringed 
from fear. 

This was the substance of Andrew's narrative, delivered, 
however, in the broad Scottish dialect, which he still re- 
tained ; and now, Mr. Arnold scarcely thought his English 
blood was a sufficient security for his life. His first 
impulse was to return to Beyrout, only to sail from it at 
once ; but Edwin, though usually indolent, was roused by 
the stirring events to declare that he would not desert his 
friend, and that he would himself take up a gun to help 
poor Mr. "Warren to recover his child. 

" Besides, father," he added, " I know George will 
never shrink from fighting in a good cause. I only wish 
we had him here to advise us." 

" Most assuredly, Edwin," said Mr. Arnold ; " I will 
not be so dishonourable as to desert our friends, if our 
presence at Beyrout can in tho least be useful. We 
must rely on Ibrahim and Ajidrew to direct our move- 
ments." 

At length they reached Beyrout, and had to thread 
their way slowly through streets crowded with waiting 
fugitives, who sought safety under the British flag, — 
which extends its protection to the persecuted and de- 
fenceless of every nation, — until they were received by the 
distressed servants into the shelter of the strong uA 
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revered mansion of Mr. "Warren. Once in her own 
apartments, the afflicted mother recovered so far as to 
talk of her misery, and, for the first time, to learn the 
absence of her husband — an addition to her anxiety. 

A beautiful and educated woman, Mrs. Warren had 
yet the languor and dependence of her Syrian origin ; and 
even Mr. Arnold, though himself far from energetic, was 
called upon to think and act for his interesting hostess in 
her sorrow. In this emergency, the active Ibrahim and 
the prudent Andrew were invaluable. As many of the 
bereft Christian women as could be accommodated, were 
admitted into the spacious court of Mr. Warren's resi- 
dence, where they were sheltered from the sun by awn- 
ings, and were content to be fed, and to stretch themselves 
on the divans all the day long, weeping for their slaughtered 
fathers and husbands. The servants left in the house were 
ordered by Andrew to be ready in any emergency ; but 
such was the respect the people felt for the English, and 
for Mr. Warren, that all regarded his house as a sanctuary. 
But as Andrew told Mr. Arnold, this immunity did not 
extend to his wife, a Syrian, not even to his child of naif- 
blood, born on the soil ; and, as the Druses might say, 
trained to abhor their creed, and, therefore, an object for 
slavery or assassination. The very servants dreaded the 
event. For twenty-four hours this terrible anxiety con- 
tinued ; then Ali was seen to ride into the court, the 
bearer of a letter from his master to Mr. Arnold, which, 
worn, agitated, and distressed, he presented himself. This 
was the letter — 

" My dear Arnold, — God send that my wife and my be- 
loved cliild may be with you ; I scarcely dare to hope it 
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The scene of horror here I cannot describe ; I found the 
castle blazing, and the ground strewn with the dead, 
amongst whom lay Hamet and his brother, and the 
sorrowing survivors declare my two nephews also fell. 
These survivors are but a few wretched women, who had 
hidden themselves in the woods, and ventured out when 
the assassins had departed to mourn over their dead, or 
to soothe the last moments of some of the wounded, who 
were dying in torture. 

"From these unhappy creatures I learnt that my 
Maria had been carried off, and from their descrip- 
tion of the wild gang of strangers who had seized 
the child, I dread to think that they may have been 
the detestable villains from the Hauran, who have neither 
honour nor religion. George and I mean to follow 
them, proceeding at first to Deir-el-Kauran, there to de- 
mand redress boldly from the Turks or the Druse chief. 
There I pray you to join us, or to send to us my English 
servants, armed and well mounted ; and if the commander 
of the Turkish soldiers will afford you assistance, bring a 
party of them also with you. But I distrust these Moslems 
entirely. At the best they are inactive, and I fear that 
they are even the vile accessories to this bloody insurrec- 
tion which is spreading over the whole district. Pray, 
dear Arnold, do all you can for me without regard to 
expense, which is no consideration to me. Let me add 
that George is brave and fearless, a very great support 
to me." 

Mr. Arnold was in great perturbation after reading 
this letter, and turned to Andrew to ask his advice. The 
keen Scot knew his duty, and immediately «e& «X*sv& <s&- 
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lecting together such of the British servants and work- 
men as were able to assist. 

" The master's nane mista'en aboot yon Turks, sir," 
said Andrew ; " the loons are at the root of the mischief, 
and that Til warrant. Heathens and ne'er-do-weels 
they're born and bred, and nane among them would be 
the mon to haud out a hand to save a Christian soul. I 
ken their natur', and this I say, we maun haud fast to- 
gether, man to man, and defy them. Whatna hand will 
ye be wi' gun or sword, Jacob, mon ? " 

" I fancy I'se be up to my work, onyhow," said Jacob, 
sharply. " Why, Mr. Andrew, I were drilled lang 
enough intf militia, let alone volunteering, as is fashion 
now a days, and I'd like to hear master say how T 
haundled arms." 

" Well, Jacob, of that there is no mistake," replied 
Mr. Arnold ; " but I fear the mode of warfare in the East 
is unlike our militia manoeuvres. I do not feel certain 
of my own efficiency ; but I am content to waive every 
consideration of personal safety in this desperate emer- 
gency. I march forward to assist my friends, and rely 
on you, my good fellows, to stand firm to me, and do 
your best. Edwin, I must leave you in charge of Mrs. 
Warren." 

Edwin's face flushed when he heard this proposal, and 
he said, indignantly, " I know, father, you think badly 
of me ; I know I have often been slow and idle ; but I 
am not a poltroon. I must go where you go ; I could 
never look George in the face again if I were left behind 
with the women when eveiy man was at his gun." 

Mr. Arnold was much moved ; he was glad to see his 
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lazy boy roused to action, but much distressed at the 
idea of leading him into danger. 

"It was certainly a most unhappy chance," he answered, 
" that led us to think of this expedition to the East. I 
was so far deluded as to fancy the tour would be safe and 
easy. But I will not shrink from my heavy responsibility. 
I will see Mrs. "Warren, and renew my promise to her 
that every exertion shall be made to recover her child. 
Then we must start immediately. " 

Mrs. "Warren had ever had unbounded faith in English 
power and bravery, and was greatly consoled when she 
saw the little band leave the court, and pass slowly through 
the crowded and disturbed streets towards the south, in 
order to join her husband ; and Mr. Arnold trusted that 
he had been able to raise a sufficient force among the 
oppressed Christians to alarm the robbers, and induce 
them to give up their captive. 

Avoiding as much as possible the blazing or smoking 
villages, and even the high-roads, which were now 
thronged with fugitives, and with fierce bands of pur- 
suers, Andrew led them through rugged by-ways along 
the side of the mountains to the town of Deir-el-Kauran, 
the first rendezvous. They took brief rest or refreshment 
before they reached the town, now a scene of confusion, 
and drew up, not without questions and delay, before the 
dwelling of the Turkish consul Mr. Arnold sent in his 
name, requesting an interview, and was admitted, attended 
by Ibrahim, but was received very coldly. On making 
inquiry for Mr. Warren, the man in authority replied : — 

" It is so. Mr. "Warren, an English unbeliever, has 
been to the Embassy with some extraordinary ^krs&&sto& 
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and applications. No aid could be given him. The 
orders from the Porte are strict, that their troops shall 
not interfere in the petty feuds wliich disturb the various 
sects of unbelievers of the Lebanon. They are placed in 
Syria to protect the true believers. Allah looks to his 
own. All is good." 

Obliged to withdraw from this formal personage, 
Mr. Arnold reluctantly was led to visit the strong resi- 
dence of the Druse Emir, where he sent in his English 
credentials, and demanded news of Mr. "Warren. But 
the Emir was absent at the war ; his people refused to 
give any information of Mr. "Warren, or to produce any 
letter or message from him ; and but for the conviction 
of Andrew, that his master would proceed towards 
Damascus, the little band of retainers would have been 
in despair. 

" There maun be na turning round now, sir," said he. 
" We've setten our shoulders to the wheel, and we maun 
stand to it. It's amang them wild South rogues we'll ha'e 
to gang." 

" Tf it were na for the sake of young Master George," 
said Jacob, " I can't see what our master has to do, 
meddling with such outlandish folks. The Lord send 
us back wi' whole skins, I say. I was always, mysel, 
again these here parts ; and just look at Master Edwin 
yonder — he as always had the doctor at his back, and his 
jellies, and his port wine, and his flannels, and such like. 
Is he fit to set off careering after a lot of stark mad run- 
agates over hill and over water 1 Not he : it's clean 
again reason, I say." 

" Be silent, Jacob," said the distressed father. "I have 
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made up my mind to walk in the path of duty ; but, 
Edwin, my boy, how do you bear this anxious toil 1 " 

"Capitally, father," replied he; " and if we only come 
up with George, see if we don't come out like heroes ; 
and you shall be general Won't we lick those murder- 
ing rascals ! " 

"It's fine talking, Master Edwin," said Jacob; "but 
that's nane of my way of acting. Give me the laws of 
canny auld England, and when you want -to put down 
raggles like these here, what's like a lot of p'lice ? There's 
sense in police, and they're used to such-like jobs, they 
are. But I'se he as will follow master anyhow ; and I'd 
like to hear, Andrew, where we're to turn ourselves 
among these wild hills now ? " 

"Dinna ye heed hills, Jacob," answered Andrew. 
"I ken my road brawly, mon, unco road though it 
be ; and by the help of the Lord we'll come up wi' the 
master ; but it will na be the day. Mayhap we'll come 
on his track the morrow, gin we're na circumvented. 
I ha'e it a' marked in my mind, mon." 

The road or path along which the cautious Scot led the 
party was certainly trying for the horses. It lay along 
the side of the mountain, and was strewn with large 
sharp stones, which had rolled down upon it. Nor could 
Mr. Arnold believe that this path was likely to be taken 
by robbers, though it was possible that it might lead to 
their haunts. During the heat of the day they rested 
under the shelter of a ruined building which had been 
burnt in some previous insurrection, and when the air 
was cooler, continued their journey, even in the moon- 
light, much to the discomfort of Edwin, who^^Xssvo: ^n*s» 
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not proof against privation and fatigue. At length, as 
morning broke, they entered a large village, which 
Andrew knew to be of mixed population, Druses and 
Maronites. 

Here again they found many of the houses lying in 
ruins, some still smoking ; but a large proportion re- 
mained standing, which they concluded must be the 
dwellings of the Druses, the aggressors and the con- 
querors. Andrew, heading the party, rode up to a 
castellated building, which attracted much admiration 
from Mr. Arnold by its large entrance-gate, ogive win. 
dows, niches, and balconies, though he felt a little timid 
at encountering the great man in his stronghold ; but 
Andrew said — " Dinna ye heed, sir, we're a* reet, they're 
keen rogues, they ken their road weel, and they're nane 
sae daft as to lay hands on our folk." 

They were admitted into the court of the Druse sheikh, 
whom they found to be a very old man, and thus spared 
the universal call to war. Through Ibrahim, Mr. Arnold 
pleaded the cause of his friend, who he understood had 
not been before him in the town. But, moved by the 
distress of the British stranger, the old sheik said — " It 
is not in our towns the brave men of England should 
seek their lost. Our people are noble; they do not 
traffic in slaves ; they slay or spare. Turn away from 
the Lebanon, and go among the robbers of the desert. 
Take with you the gold of your wonderful country, place 
it before the mercenary Arabs, and for so much they will 
restore your child. Best, now, under the shadow of our 
mulberry trees; my people will place food before you; 
we are not traitors ; eat with us, and sleep in peace until 
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the cool hours allow you to follow the noble English 
merchant, even to the barren deserts of the East. There 
may you be satisfied that our ancient people are no 
robbers." 



CHAPTER IV. 

Edwin's Valiant Intentions — No Approach to Damascus— Among 
the People of the Tents — George's Return — The Message of 
Mr. Warren — The two Volunteers— The Syrian Desert and its 
Bobbers. 

TV/TR ARNOLD was in great dismay at the prospect 
-*-"-*■ of a journey to the desert, but gladly accepted the 
hospitable sheikh's offer of rest and refreshment. Mat- 
tresses were spread under the mulberry and fig-trees in 
the court, and an excellent breakfast of pilau of roast lamb, 
fruits, and coffee, was placed before the hungry guests, 
who ate heartily, and slept for some hours, to rise to their 
journey with renewed vigour. But Mr. Arnold was 
almost in despair when he found that no choice was left 
to him ; Andrew was determined to lead the party on the 
track which he now concluded his master had taken, and 
to attempt to return to Beyrout without guides or atten- 
dants was hopeless. He groaned as he intimated to 
Edwin the necessity of proceeding. 

" "Well, I'm fresh now, father," said the boy, " and up 
to any work. It's rather a good lark to be running after 
the thieves, and I'd be very sorry to turn back without 
George. I'd like to shoot an Arab myself." 
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"Not an unoffending fellow-creature, Edwin," ex- 
claimed Mr. Arnold. " I feel very nervous, very doubtful, 
very much of opinion that we had better not have 
meddled with these party matters. "We know nothing of 
the cause of quarrel among these mountain tribes." 

" Only, father," replied Edwin, " we know this : the 
Druses are no religion at all that I can make out, and 
the Maronites are Christians ; the Druses are the aggres- 
sors, and the Maronites just quiet, industrious farmer 
sort of fellows. Besides, we are in for a row, and itfs 
handsomer to belong to the weak side." 

"But not always prudent," said his father. "Not 
that I would excuse the murderers, or assist them ; God 
forbid ! But I don't see why we couldn't have kept 
neutral. My dear boy, is that gun loaded? Let me 
beg of you to keep the muzzle down." 

" I will, till I get a mark, papa," answered Edwin, 
"and then up it goes. Let it be an eagle, which 
Ibrahim calls EakJiam, or an Arab, popularly called 
Druse, I mean to bring down my bird." 

" There, master," said the well-satisfied Jacob ; " I 
allays did say that there was spurrit in Master Edwin ; 
but you see, he was that coddled at home, it niver 
could show itself. But he'll do now. The Lord be 
praised, he may kill his man yet ! " 

" Jacob, I am surprised to hear you," said Mr. Arnold. 
" You don't seem to be aware that these mistaken men 
are our fellow-creatures, whom we are forbidden to slay." 

"I cannot haud to that, sir," replied Jacob. "Why 
they're nought but downright heathen, varmint as it's a 
duty to thin, for fear they turn dangerous." 
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" Ye're reet, mon," added Andrew. " They're doomed 
fra' the beginning, and the suner they gang to their ain 
place the better ; and that's wi' the father of a* evil wha 
sent them, and will ha'e his ain back." 

Mr. Arnold was not a profound thinker ; but he could 
not help coming to the conclusion, that the abhorred 
Druses had some excuse for the terrible war of ven- 
geance they were waging against the hatred and obstinate 
prejudices of the professing Christians of the land. At 
Beyrout he had heard of the* bitter feeling nourished by 
the Sheikh Sadi, the instigator of the massacres against 
the Christians, who had caused the murder of his 
brother, strangled in prison at Acre, and by whom the 
fortress of the noble family had been destroyed. The 
sheikh had afterwards built a strong castle at Moktara, 
and from thence his warriors, with all the chivalry, the 
ferocity, and the cruelty of the knights of old, issued 
forth on their war of reprisals — a cruel and vindictive 
war, in which, like the Sepoys of India, their watch- 
word was " Blood for blood ; " that horrible cry which 
Christianity alone teaches men to reject. 

It was therefore with much trepidation that the quiet 
Englishman journeyed through the haunts of the infuriated 
people, and at the desire of Andrew proceeded towards 
Damascus in order to obtain from the wealthy merchants 
of that place, to whom Mr. "Warren was well known, 
some assistance before they ventured into the haunts 
of the robbers of the East. 

At first their journey was along the high road, easy 
for the horses; but soon they found it thronged with 
distressed passengers, increasing continually, all flying 
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towards the shore, to escape, if possible, the horrors of 
the insurrection. Rich and poor, old and young, in 
equal terror fled before the fierce conquerors. From a 
venerable old man, who was accompanying the females 
of his family from Damascus, they learnt that the im- 
portant town was a scene of devastation and massacre ; 
for in the blind madness of excitement and revenge, 
none were spared ; the Turkish rulers, in the mean- 
while, declining to interfere, or aid the unfortunate 
Christians. " The streets ran blood ! " the old man 
declared ; and on his report, Andrew decided that they 
must turn away from the devoted city. 

" "We maunna rin our heads into the varra maw of 
the beast," he said. " "We'll be like to tramp on a bit- 
tock to the south afore we turn off amang yon Arab 
randies; there's byways that'll na be that rough but 
we'se bide them. The Lord send his judgment down on 
yon skulking Turks. Mony's the time I said to the 
master, God be wi' him, * Never trust the villains of 
Turks ; money or life, a' the ane thing to them ; cheat or 
slay a' alike, godless rascals.' " 

Mr. Arnold looked in dismay at his son ; but though 
Edwin turned pale, and felt sick at the frightful details 
he heard, he rallied when he thought of his true friend 
George, and merely said : " All right, father ; all we have 
to do is to follow our leader; Andrew's a safe fellow; 
and, father, I'm not going to turn spooney — I'll follow 
George, cost what it will." 

" I cannot see what was in George's head to accompany 
Warren," said Mr. Arnold. " It was very rash ! What 
influence could a boy have among the insurgents ? What 
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assistance could a boy like him lend? And he should 
have considered that he was committing us, and com- 
pelling us to follow him." 

Andrew cast a look of disdain on Mr. Arnold, whose 
words he overheard, but he continued to lead the way in 
silence, while the rest followed through tortuous paths 
on the mountain side, selected for the purpose of avoiding 
fugitives and pursuers. Still the travellers were unable 
to escape the spectacle of smoking ruins, and the ghastly 
corpses of those who had fled wounded only to perish 
miserably alone. 

That night they rested in the remains of a khan, 
which had formed part of a large village that was now 
entirely destroyed. In the desolate court they saw the 
scattered furniture and garments of some who had in 
haste departed from the threatening dangers, and found 
still more fearful traces of others who had not succeeded 
in escaping. But the men cleared away the most offen- 
sive marks of the massacre, and thankful for the shade 
and the pure fountain, ate the simple food which Edwin 
was beginning to tolerate, but which Mr. Arnold received 
with much reluctance — the barley bread, hastily prepared 
on heated stones, and the rice plainly boiled and served 
with hot seasonings, beyond which Andrew, thinking 
only of his master, had 'provided nothing for them. 
After a short rest, disturbed only by the jackals' yells, 
they pursued their way along the rugged sides of the 
hills, sometimes descending into deep ravines, through 
which the mountain streams now passed with less violence 
than in the early spring. Before another day they had 
entered on a wilder scene. Descending a narrow path, 
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strewed with loose rolling stones which made it difficult 
and dangerous for the horses, and along which only one 
could pass at once, they made their way down a steep 
declivity, and found themselves in a deeper ravine than 
any they had yet encountered. Here walls of rock and 
gloomy trees overhung their path, whilst by their aide 
rushed a foaming river, now comparatively low, but 
which, as Andrew said, after the rains, often filled the 
gorge, and rendered all approach to the desert beyond 
impossible. Passing out of this desolate region, they 
entered a wide tract where, on more fertile spots, here 
and there, flocks and herds were feeding, and groups of 
black tents were scattered far and near. 

"Now, laddie," said Andrew to Edwin, "yell mind 
what ye're aboot, and keep that gun awa. The varra 
first shot ye fire wad cost a* on us our lives. Be canny 
and douce wi' these rogues, and they're nane that ill ; 
barring their harrying a* folks' cattle ; but stir up their 
blude and they'll ha'e yours. Luik there now at yon 
fellow driving scores o' grand bullocks, niver fed here, 
not they, but lifted from yon puir Christians that ha'e 
com to the warst i' this war. They're a* joost like camp- 
followers, and are a' times at the tail of strife to mak a 
full pouch out o' them that canna fend for theirsels. 
Luik up bould, maister," to Mr. Arnold. " Faace 'em, or 
else they'll kick ye." 

Following their experienced guide, they rode slowly 
forward unmolested, for about a mile, until they reached 
a large tent, before which stood a tall Arab, attired in 
all the brilliant costume of his nation. Andrew, who 
was well accustomed to the language of the country, 
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announced himself as the servant of the great English 
merchant, Mr. Warren, following his master, whom 
he hoped to find on a visit to the sheikh for the purpose 
of arranging the ransom of his daughter, the daughter of 
an Englishman, who had been carried away by mistake 
during the Druse insurrection. 

"I have heard of your master," said the Arab; "he 
is English, therefore he is our fellow ; his child is of the 
base blood of the Maronites, she is not protected by his 
country. It is the fortune of war. She became our 
captive. She is no longer with us. The sheikh of a 
tribe of the desert desired a little maid for his wives. 
It was well. He paid the ransom. "We are satisfied. 
The merchant, "Warren, has not visited our tents." 

Even the cool and rational Andrew was overcome by 
this intelligence, and looked in dismay at Mr. Arnold, 
to whom he repeated it. 

" "We must then return to Beyrout," said Mr. Arnold. 

"Not without George, father," put in Edwin, 
anxiously. 

" Not till I find the master," added Andrew. " He 
meant to come here, and gin he has na been stopped by 
some of those mad villains, here he will come. Sheikh, 
we claim your hospitality for an hour or two, before we 
go on our way." 

The Arab, with an undisturbed countenance, pointed 
to a vacant tent, into which Mr. Arnold and Edwin 
gladly entered, whilst the others relieved the horses of 
their harness, and fed them with the provision they had 
brought. 

The tent of black camel hair was close and foul, !um&% 
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round with garments, saddles, and arms, the ground 
covered with a ragged carpet which seemed a harbour 
for vermin ; and except that it sheltered them from the 
burning rays of the sun, the fastidious Englishmen 
would have abandoned it, and slept in the open air. 
They had not been long in the tent, before two women 
appeared, bringing with them a dish of pilau, some 
butter in a liquid state, barley cakes, and milk, a meal 
which was accepted gladly by the travellers, and eaten 
without regard to prejudices about nice cookery. 

They had just finished, when Jacob burst in, in a state 
of great excitement. " Master," said he, " as sure as you're 
sitting down there a top of that auld rag, yonder^ 
Master George all by his-self. I mind his long bould 
step. Come out, Master Edwin, and say if I baint 
reet." 

Sharing Jacob's excitement to the full, both father 
and son hastened after him, when sure enough they saw 
a solitary figure descending the mountain-path, but, not 
so far-sighted as the keen-eyed Jacob, were unable to 
decide whether it was George or not. 

" I am almost certain that it is," cried Edwin, after a 
few minutes' anxious watching. "I know his white 
blouse. It used to make him look almost like an Arab. 
He sees my signal. He is answering it." 

" Stop, stop, my boy," called out Mr. Arnold, as 
Edwin flew to meet his friend. " Think of the sun." 

The words fell unheeded. George was more to Edwin 
than either rest or shade, and he was soon half way 
across the plain, and by George's side, listening to bia 
tale of distress and disappointment. 
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It appeared that on their road to the Hauran Mr. 
"Warren and George had encountered a wild tribe of Arabs, 
who, full of enmity, refused fco listen to any explanation. 
Ali rashly fired, and needing no other signal, they fell 
on him and his master, wounded and stripped them, and 
then rode off on the horses of their victims. For some 
unaccountable reason, George was spared, and the first 
use he made of his good fortune was to bind up, as well 
as he was able, a deep spear wound in Mr. "Warren's 
shoulder, and then to attend to the fainting Ali ; but the 
latter with difficulty pointing out to him a convent on 
the mountain side, he hastened there for help, just as Ali 
sank back in a state of unconsciousness. He found the 
good fathers, a very small community, in deep terror for 
themselves and their rocky home, but they did not hesi- 
tate to accompany the young Englishman to the spot 
where he had left his companions. Ali was already dead, 
but Mr. Warren was conveyed to the abode of Christian 
charity, and his wounds treated carefully. It was, how- 
ever, evident that some time must elapse before he could 
hope to move, and in the agony caused by the thought of 
his helplessness at such a time, he implored George to 
proceed to the Hauran tents, there to search for, and if 
he found her, offer any ransom for his beloved child. 

" I made him a solemn promise," continued George, 
" that I would not relax in my exertions until I had 
made out Maria's fate, and had, if possible, recovered her. 
I hoped that I might fall in with you, but anyhow I de- 
termined to fulfil iny promise. Andrew had better return 
to his master, for the poor monks may at any time be 
dispersed by the insurgents; and though it is \h&&&3 
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that Mr. Warren would suffer death at their hands, he 
must perish if left without assistance. He wished me 
also, if I met with you, to ask for an English guard to 
protect the monastery. Can you spare half the men? 
Though indeed it is true that the whole would be insuf- 
ficient for defence if we were driven to arms, and the 
monks say that without a very superior force it is only 
by treaty or by craft that we can hope to deal with these 
wild and lawless men." 

" Had we not better all return to the monastery % " said 
Mr. Arnold. " It will be somewhat of a stronghold, and 
there united we may resist the murderers." 

" If you wish it, sir, you can return with Andrew and 
a portion of the men, but you will excuse me if I say 
that I must go on to seek Miss "Warren," replied George. 

" And I'm the fellow to go with you, George/' said 
Edwin. "We can manage, I dare say, without papa. 
Who will volunteer to join the forlorn hope ? " 

The men on hearing Edwin's challenge talked together, 
but only two were willing to encounter the perils of the 
desert, and such a dangerous errand. Andrew, however, 
said : — " Fewer mouths to feed the better, mon, ye'll nae 
need force ; money and fair words, and a grand spurrit, 
keep haud o' that, and ye'll win thro'. We'll mind your 
auld gentleman, he'd be nae better nor a bur o* your 
coats ; and start awa', my lads." 

" Nay then, and if ye'll give an eye to the master,'* 
said Jacob, " I'll stick to the young gentlemen. They'll 
be no warse for an auld head wi' them." 

Mr. Arnold began with lamentations and entreaties, 
but finding George determined, he at length allowed 
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Edwin to accompany him, and resigned himself to return 
with the remainder of the attendants to the convent. 
The boys and their followers, supplied by the sheikh with 
a camel laden with a bag of barley, one of melted butter, 
a skin bottle of good water, and a carpet for repose, then 
turned their steps farther into the wide desert This 
desert is partially known as an extensive tract not wholly 
barren, producing a brown wavy grass, and low aromatic 
shrubs, and the Arabs dwell encamped in its wilderness ; 
but no European dares to cross it, and it yet remains as 
^described as the mysterious regions of mid Africa. 
George and Edwin were conversing about the abodes of 
these wild people in the hearing of Markham, one of the 
Englishmen from Beyrout, when the latter remarked that 
he had heard their tents lay fax away towards the great 
river. 

" Men have been far enough into this desert," continued 
he, observing that the young gentlemen were interested 
in what he said, " to see the mighty temple of great 
Solomon, not the one, I guess, we read of in our Bible, 
but some other of his grand works. He'd been a rare 
hand at building, sir." Markham had been a builder 
in his own country, and he had volunteered to follow 
the forlorn hope, because he had some. idea that it 
might lead in the direction of the wonderful remains of 
Palmyra. 

The other man, Burton, was of a more practical turn. 
He knew nothing about antiquities ; he was a good car- 
penter, but no reader. He expressed a strong opinion 
that the party ought to proceed to the Hauran to obtain 
some Arab guides, for where else was the pilot through, tiaa. 

s 
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wilderness to be found ? The two boys, however, on con- 
sidering the matter, discovered that they should not have 
money enough both to defray the cost of a guide, and to 
pay the probable ransom for Maria ; George, besides, was 
impatient to press forward on the trace of her, and could 
brook no delay. 

" Look at this map," said he. " We know where we 
are now ; we see where Tabor lies, as the observation of 
accurate travellers has placed it We have eyes and a 
compass ; let us move straightforward to the point we 
wish to reach." 

" But that's not it, master," said Burton. " You have 
to work in and out to come at wells." 

"We want no wells," said George, with energy. 
" We must husband our water and provision, and make 
no delay." 

" I back you, Master George," said Jacob. " What's 
to ail us coming in winners when the course is marked 
out, and as for meat, folks is easily served in this stifling 
country; a bite and sup now and then is quite 
.enough." 

The other two men, used to the plentiful board of Mr. 
Warren, looked discontentedly around on the dreary 
waste, but for the sake of their good master, and in 
company with their countrymen, they were too staunch 
to give in. 

For a few hours they proceeded, until reaching a well, 
they made a halt, and the attendants, lighting a fire, pro* 
duced from their private store the coffee (without which 
the Eastern resident would be lost), bruised some between 
two stones, and after preparing the refreshing beverage, 
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offered it in tin cups to the two young gentlemen ; and 
after partaking of it themselves, the whole party lay 
down near the fire for a welcome rest. 

At the end of some hours' repose, they were awakened 
by the sound of a horse's feet, and George, opening his 
eyes, saw standing over him a tall Arab, in white turban 
and folded cloak. Springing up, George seized his revolver, 
and looked boldly at the intruder. The man appearing 
to divine their route, pointed to the East, then rubbing 
his fore-finger and thumb together, intimated his desire 
to make a bargain. George summoned up his Arabic, 
and inquired, " How much ? " upon which the man 
rapidly became familiar, and demanded five hundred 
piastres. George laughed, and turning out the pockets 
of his blouse to show that he had nothing more than a 
cigar case, and a few small coins, shook his head, and 
said, " It cannot be ; we are poor. "We are seeking a 
captive maid." 

The Arab indignantly replied, " "Will the sheikh resign 
his captive to the vile unbelievers % Allah forbid it. The 
slave is the wealth of the Bedouin. It is good that the 
unbeliever wander alone into the desert. His unburied 
bones shall feed the hyena and the vulture. Allah de- 
clares it.* 

Markham, who knew more Arabic than George, now 
joined in the conversation, and informed the man that it 
was the great Effendi Warren, of Beyrout, who asked 
his daughter from the Sheikh at Palmyra, to whom he 
would give gold when he received her. The Effendi 
"Warren was a man of wealth and honour; he would 
repay all who assisted this small caravan, \svxfc \*r> Sa^ 

E 2 
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not give them money to bring with them to tempt 
the desert robber." 

The Arab scowled as he replied, "I must have 
backsheesh. You must give it, or my gun is certain 
death." 

These words roused the boys. They faced the man 
immediately with their guns presented, while Markham 
ordered him to ride off, or they would leave his corpse 
lying on the plain, as a warning to other robbers. That 
was enough ; the man mounted, and rode off towards the 
East, uttering threats and imprecations at which the 
boys were annoyed, but Markham only scoffed. 

"It is their way, sir," said Markham; "all tongue, 
and little work. "We shall see him no more ; but there 
are plenty more of his sort. "We shall have to sleep 
with one eye open, and no mistake. Just lend me that 
money, sir, will you, please ; and 111 make sure of it." 

The funds of the community were accordingly gathered 
together. Mr. Arnold had put a considerable sum into 
George's hands, that Mrs. "Warren had entrusted to him as 
ransom for her child. Edwin had been provided with a 
tolerably well-filled purse, and Jacob had his little store 
upon him ; and though he parted from it most reluc- 
tantly, the whole was at length delivered up to Mark- 
ham, who, with the experience of an old traveller, 
quilted it all into the pad which formed the saddle of his 
camel. 

" This here, you'll understand, is my pillow whenever 
we rest," said Markham, surveying his work with pride. 
""We shall, maybe, fall in with rogues, and, likely 
enough, they will strip us to our shirts ; but they will 
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hardly think this old pad worth taking. God knows money 
won't save us, if we don't fall in with tents ; but if we 
do, we can't have a better friend." 

" They'll ha' something to do to rive my duds off my 
back," muttered Jacob. " I'm not he that '11 bide quiet, 
and let them ha' all their own way." 

" Safer to do it, my man," said Markham, who always 
addressed Jacob with an air of superiority, rather irritat- 
ing, "if they come upon us ten to one, as very likely 
they may do. Now let us fill up our water-bottles, and 
make off as fast as we can. Yon fine fellow may set it 
about that there's money to be had for the asking — not 
that he got any, though." 

According to their calculations their road lay somewhat 
to the north of east; but they made a little farther 
deviation towards the north, that they might lessen the 
chance of meeting any horde the disappointed Arab 
might send down upon them. 

" Is it safe to lengthen our road this way ? " George 
inquired ; « our stores are very scanty." 

"If we can only get our feet set into a tent, these 
folks won't behave badly to us," said Markham ; " and I 
reckon we may find them gathered near the border of 
this wilderness, when we get two or three days out ; till 
then we shall hardly fall in with aught but foul birds 
and carrion camels." 

" A fine look-out," groaned Jacob ; " but yonder's a 
covey looks like decent game." 

Out came the guns, and before the astonished birds 
had more than seen their strange enemies, a couple of 
them, fine partridges, were lying on the gcovssA* *\>&& 
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sportsmen hung them in triumph to their saddles, and 
before night had killed two more; and although four 
partridges ™re not abundant food for five hungry men, 
they at least formed a nice addition to their scanty fare. 

But next day they were in the real desert, with no 
chance of partridges; yellow, shining sand; nothing 
green, not even a brown shrub — the sun burning above 
their heads, and no water ; and no land-mark to guide 
their cheerless progress. 

For three days they traversed this weary plain, the 
horses moving with reluctance, and even the much- 
enduring camel losing strength. They were now re- 
duced to bruised barley for food, and when they rested 
on the third night, they raised a fire of collected ordure, 
that they might heat a small quantity of the carefully- 
husbanded water to mix with the unpalatable meal. 
But they did not neglect their evening devotions, and 
after unharnessing their horses, lay peacefully down to 
sleep. 

An alarming awakening succeeded. Before morning 
they started up to find themselves surrounded by a large 
number of Arabs, well-armed, who, in loud tones, de- 
manded money. 

Markham, now dragoman, replied to them: "You 
see our horses and our clothes, what else have we ? We 
are unfortunate and poor travellers, driven from Beyrout 
by the dreadful murders of the Druses. We seek some 
of our lost family, even in the tents of Tadmor." 

The sheikh, or chie£ laughed scornfully. " Men," 
said he, "do not seek to redeem slaves without the 
means. We want your gold," and he laid his hand on 
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Edwin, who was dressed the most handsomely. The boy 
sprang up, drew his dagger, and struck the man in his 
right arm. He was immediately thrown down, and 
would have been slain on the spot, had not his party 
gathered round him in the most valiant manner; 
Markham, pointing his gun steadily towards the 
assailants, whilst with his feet he was pressing his pillow 
down into the soft sand, until it scarcely could be seen. 
Desperate as he is in assault, the Arab shrinks from 
sturdy defiance, and the bold front presented by the 
Englishmen had its effect upon them. The man relin- 
quished his hold of Edwin, but he ordered them to 
divest themselves ot their outer garments, and it required 
all their dexterity and coolness to preserve any one of 
their precious possessions. Markham, when he found 
his knife useless, plunged it into the sand ; the rest of 
the arms were forfeited, with the exception of a 
double-barrelled gun, that had been left hanging on 
Edwin's horse, and which Jacob, in the dim light, con- 
trived to hide under the slender garments left to him. 
Their pipes and tobacco they also contrived to secrete, 
and the powder and shot, having been happily placed at 
some distance, for security, when they lighted the fire, 
luckily escaped in the sweeping foray that now took 
place. Finally, before daylight appeared, the robbers 
rode off, carrying camel and horses with them, and leav- 
ing the half-stripped men on the unknown desert, with- 
out defence, except the concealed pistol; and without 
food except a handful of barley in a bag, and the remain- 
der of the water, which a gleam of humanity had induced 
the Arabs to bestow on them. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Destitute Wanderers — The Leopard at the Watch-fire — 
Poverty and Hospitality— The Sheikh of Palmyra— The De- 
liverance of the Young Captive. 

" k BONNY fix we're in now," cried Jacob, looking 
-lA- despairingly around him, as soon as the enemy 
had disappeared. " This comes of meddling with other 
folks' affairs, I say, and by your leave, Master George, 
I never did see no call for master to go and run his head 
into this halter, as one may say, and yon two lads, as had 
better been mindiDg their books, no more fit for running 
a country this way, nor I am for twiddling with a 
needle and thread. What say ye then, Markham 1 You're 
a chap as knows things. What way are we to turn 
now 1 " 

" No turning for us, man," answered Markham ; " on 
through thick and thin, that's our line. There's lots of 
these roaming sets about us, and if we only have the luck 
to fall in with their tents, and get a foot inside them, we 
shall find food and safety. We are no better than tramps 
to look at, it is true, but, the Lord be praised, I have the 
gold all safe." 

" That were a cute trick of thine," said Burton. " It 
had never come into my head." 

" Likely not," said Markham, smiling. " They used 
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to say thy head was somewhat like the wood thou works 
in. But, Burton, I know what a stiff chap you are when 
you are put to it. You'll not be afraid of a few days 
with short allowance." 

" I gets on badly without my feed, Markham," replied 
he ; " but I'se maybe stand it. I'm mostlings feared for 
these two young gents." 

" I can fast a day as well as any man," said George, 
proudly, " and I have a right to do it, for I have brought 
this upon you all. Hallo, Ned — cheer up, man, you're 
never going to turn soft." 

Edwin's face was certainly not cheerful, and he now 
looked down upon his scanty garb, and said, in rather a 
low tone, " Oh, but George, if mamma could see us !" 

This was too much. George laughed heartily; and 
Edwin, half-piqued and half-ashamed, swallowed his fears 
and his discomfort, and said — "As to fasting, I can 
manage as well as you, George, and it can't well be worse 
than the hog-wash we have been living on the last two 
days." 

" It's to be hoped we may fall in with some more birds," 
said Jacob. " We have a gun and the shot, and game 
isn't shy here, if s likely, where there's neither shooters 
nor keepers to look after them." 

Fortunately the men had left them their boots, a pos- 
session which they did not covet ; for the act of walking 
to an Arab is almost as strange as it is degrading ; and 
now, gathering up the slender baggage remaining to them, 
the precious saddle, the gun and ammunition, and the 
scanty remains of food, they slowly resumed their route, 
proceeding in an eastern direction over the sand^ \tak&~> 
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dreading the time when the noon-day sun should dart 
upon their unprotected forms, and they should look round 
in vain for shelter. Wearily they dragged through the 
day, resting now and then, and moistening their parched 
lips with the tepid water which they dared not reduce by 
drinking as they desired. Before nightfall Jacob had shot 
a partridge ; they contrived to broil it over a small fire of 
collected shrubs, and by the aid of their pocket-knives 
and the large one that Markham had managed to retain, 
they divided the scanty morsel amongst them ; and, in 
addition to this, some barley which they chewed dry, as 
they could no longer mix it with water : a small cup 
which Edwin happened to have in an inner pocket 
being the only vessel left to them. 

Nevertheless they slept, and were refreshed, and set 
out again hopefully, trusting that another day would not 
pass without their seeing some fellow-creatures, enemies 
they seemed past dreading; for, surely in their great 
distress, they must obtain compassion, even from the 
wildest savages. They now looked round on an endless 
level of sand in every direction ; the only relief to turn 
their eyes upwards to the grey, hazy sky, and offer a 
prayer for help to Him who dwelleth in all space. They 
could not speak, their dry tongues refused to utter a sound, 
and their drooping spirit only asked for rest. At length 
night fell, and their weary limbs would no longer cany 
them. Again they established their miserable bivouac. 
During their day's progress George had watched for the 
low shrubs that appeared at intervals, and persuading the 
men to collect and carry them, they had enough for a 
fire; and that was always a cheering point to gather 
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round, as well as a protection from the fierce animals, 
which, although they had not seen, they believed must 
form a part of the horrors of that fearful wilderness. 

" Eh, Master Edwin, but you do look bad," said Jacob, 
when a small quantity of moistened food had enabled 
him to speak. " I can bide a deal myself, but I'se feared 
for you. Til not say though but what I'm mortal dry ; if 
ever I come again across a barrel of good beer, or bad 
either, for the matter of that, won't I lick my lips and 
sup it like the real Tokay poor master used to talk 
about ? " 

" I would rather have a glass of water," sighed Edwin. 

"And if I could get you it, God bless you," said 
Jacob, " I would fight my way through the Philistines, 
just as them three brave fellows in the Bible did for King 
David." 

" I am afraid, Jacob," said Edwin, "that if you did, I 
should not be as good as David, I should drink it alL Oh 
dear, I can't bear to think of it." 

The sharp howling, yelling, and human cries of the desert 
jackal here startled them, and poor hungry Burton said, 
" There'd be some sense in them chaps if one could eat 
them ; but, presarve us ! one might as soon eat a rat as 
one of those foul beasts." 

The beasts did not come near enough to give them a 
chance, but the gun was placed ready in case they or any 
more dangerous visitor should appear, and they watched 
in turns until the fire died out, and early morning com- 
pelled them to resume their toilsome journey. A gleam 
of hope was in store for them. During this day they 
passed two dead camels, and on the last, which was still 
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warm, they found a skin bottle containing about a quart 
of fresher water than their own. Not only was this 
in itself a precious treasure, but as they thanked God for 
it, they knew that they were on the right track, and 
perhaps not far off more water. " Or else," as Markhani 
observed, "the folks that owned the camels would 
have surely not neglected to take even this drop with 
them." 

Much cheered, they now went forward, and occasionally 
came upon slight marks which showed that a caravan 
was indeed before them, but, alas, night once more over- 
took them, without any further alleviation of their 
misery ; and a little moistened barley was again their only 
food. Nor was this all ; they had not rested long before 
a terrible roar caused them all to spring up. It must be • 
a lion, the trembling men declared, and clinging close to 
each other, they tried to keep up their scanty fire. The 
roaring came nearer, until through the darkness two 
fiery eyes were seen not a hundred yards from them. 

" It's too long a shot, Master George," muttered Jacob, 
who had the gun ; " I'se have to bide quiet, till he gets a 
bit nigher." 

" But he springs, man," cried Markham. " He'll clear 
half that at a bound. Mind you don't wait too long, or 
one of us will be in his jaws." 

For ten long minutes the glowing lights were sta- 
tionary. Then came a movement forward, and Jacob's 
hand was on the trigger. Another pause and a growl. 

" He doesn't matter the fire," whispered Burton, in a 
tone of awe, " but he'll be over it, afore long." 

" Will he % " muttered Jacob, and his first shot struck 
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truly. "With a loud roar a leopard sprang forward, 
alighting at the other side of the fire ; there he crouched, 
preparing for the fatal spring, when Jacob's second bullet 
struck his right shoulder, and he fell helpless, roaring 
in the most frightful manner, his roars being echoed by 
some companions at a distance. 

" Now, honeys," said Jacob, triumphantly, as he coolly 
reloaded his precious gun, " gather up your goods and 
let's be off, and leave him lying here. There's more 
aback on him, and we'd best not wait till they come to 
doctor him." 

" Oh ! kill him out, Jacob," cried Edwin. " It is cruel 
to leave him in that misery." 

"I can't spare a charge, Master Edwin," replied 
Jacob. " We don't know what we may want to save our 
own lives. Come along." 

The moon by this time had risen, and, weary as they 
were, they were able to continue their route, leaving the 
still struggling leopard to his fete. 

"What he wanted in this desert I can't tell," said 
Jacob, who was quite elated by his successful shot. 
"What ailed him, with his four strong legs, that he 
could not carry himself off to some more likely place, I 
wonder 1 " 

" I have heard," said George, " that the jackals in the 
wilderness, and even lions, find food enough in the camels 
and horses that die in the fearful crossing. Depend upon 
it they would not haunt this desolate region, if nature 
had not provided them with the means of life in it. But, 
halt, my friends, I see a living creature. No, no, Jacob, 
put down your gun ; this is not a lion." 
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A few minutes proved his -words ; it was no lion, bu1 
a solitary Arab. He seemed the most alarmed, when, as 
he rode up to them, they saluted him loudly with the 
Arab benediction. 

" Where are the rest of the caravan 1 " he asked, look- 
ing anxiously around. " I am a sheikh, but I am poor. 
I cannot give you corn and oil. I bring my small family 
into this place, that they may not also be slain by theii 
enemies." 

" We do not ask for oil," said Markham, the inter 
preter. " We have been robbed. Our enemies may b« 
yours also. We ask you to give us bread and water, anc 
to guide us to Palmyra." 

" Bread I have not," replied the sheikh. " Water ] 
have not. I give to you what I possess. My cameh 
feed me and my wives and my children. Allah gives t< 
beasts the shrubs of the desert ; they give us their mill 
and the flesh of their young. It is the will of Allah. ] 
am content." 

" Heared ye ever the like of that ? " said Jacob, whei 
Markham had explained the words to them. " A stow 
fellow with a great beast under him content to a'mosi 
starve. Well, they are a lazy lot, they are." 

But Markham meanwhile was wisely bent on keeping 
friends with the poor Arab, and by George's direction! 
signified that they would visit his abode and partake o 
his limited hospitality. He received their answer will 
an unmoved face, and preceded them towards tin 
north to a spot where, amidst some hills of loose sand 
partly raised by art, were a few low black tents sur 
rounded by some emaciated camels, which appeared to b< 
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searching over the barren ground for the stunted shrubs, 
now damped by the morning dew, that afforded them 
a miserable means of subsistence. 

The sound of voices drew from the tents three or four 
young men, and some women and children, who gazed 
with wonder on the half-clad foreigners. The compassion 
which even among savages still hides in a woman's 
breast prompted them to relieve to the extent of their 
power the destitution which was worse than their own, 
and wooden bowels of thin watery milk were soon 
brought to the travellers, who consumed them with an 
eagerness that intense thirst alone could give. 

After thus refreshing themselves, Markham inquired 
if one of the young men would undertake to guide them 
to Palmyra, promising that he should be rewarded with 
a good backsheesh. A loud outcry was the result. The 
Sheikh of Palmyra was their enemy ; he would retain the 
young man, and send his people to discover their retreat 
and to destroy them. 

"You have fed with us," said the old man. "You are 
infidels. You believe not in the Holy Prophet, but you 
are not of the accursed Druses. You will not betray 
us?" 

It was George who now summoned up Arabic enough 
to answer — " "We are Christians. "We believe that God 
sees our thoughts. We obey His written "Word. In our 
Holy Book, God says to us, ' Do unto others as you would 
they should do unto us.' "We dare not be traitors. It 
is forbidden." 

" It is true," said the old man, turning to his sons, who 
were regarding the strangers with distrust. "I have 
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known these people when I was the sheikh of a great 
tribe, in the days when I led my flocks to the towns, and 
brought back rice and coffee and the wealth of tents. It 
is true they are men of the Book ; they will not say to 
the Robber, ' Behold yonder rest your victims/ They 
go in peace, but alone." 

The Arab was decided, and the travellers were obliged 
to be content. When, however, they had rested and 
refreshed themselves, the sheikh pointed out to them the 
direct course to Palmyra, and told them that they, who 
were accustomed to the ignoble practice of walking, might 
possibly reach it in twelve hours. 

Before they departed they left some little presents 
with their hosts. Jacob gave some tobacco to the men ; 
Markham gave up the cumbrous saddle, out of which he 
had now withdrawn the gold and concealed it about his 
person, after George had taken two or three coins out to 
bestow upon the delighted women for ornaments. Then 
they resumed their route, cheered by the nearness of the 
object of their toil, but uneasy at the bad character they 
had heard of him with whom they wished to negotiate. 

All day they marched on without seeing bird or beast 
or man, and as evening drew on, the strength of the two 
boys began to fail ; and they were about to throw them- 
selves upon the ground in despair, when a joyful cry 
from Markham, who was in advance, drew them forward, 
and with a relief only to be experienced by the panting 
traveller, they saw a little hollow in the sand filled with 
water. Another and another of these pools appeared, 
the traces according to Markham of a subterranean river ; 
but they were not curious to know whence they came— 
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enough for them that at last they could quench their 
thirst in abundance of the precious element. Many 
times did the tin cup pass from one to another before they 
were satisfied ; then they refreshed themselves by bathing 
in the largest of the pools, and after trying to make a 
meal off the hard dry barley, they lay down on the 
pebbly sand to sleep, and soon forgot all their sorrows. 

When they awoke it was daylight, and Markham, who 
had carefully noted the Arab's directions, declared that 
they must now be very near Palmyra. This strange 
river, of which none knew either the source or the termi- 
nation, was one of their landmarks, and they followed its 
wady or bed, until they reached a defile between two 
mountains, where before them lay the remains of the 
once celebrated city. Half an hour, however, elapsed 
before they had threaded the pass, and came upon the 
vast valley of the tombs, and, at the same time," upon a 
large horde of Arabs. These men immediately rushed 
upon them and surrounded them, but Markham, supplied 
by their late host with the name of the sheik, called out 
for him, and demanded his hospitality and protection. 
Their appeal was answered ; they were speedily led 
forward to the vast ruins they had so often read of 
and seen pourtrayed ; and here, amidst a crowd of low 
mud-built huts, yet within the very walls of departed 
glory, they found a venerable sheikh seated on his 
cushions, and smoking calmly, without a thought of the 
majestic ruins of these temples and palaces, rich with 
the histories of past ages. 

"Who are you," he asked pompously, "who dare 
to intrude into the dwelling-place of the sheikh of 

F 
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Palmyra? Where is your firman? Where are your 
attendants? Where are the presents that all strangers 
bring to the Great Sheikh of the Desert ? " 

" We have been stripped of everything by the robbers 
of the desert," said Markham. " We have no letters to 
show you. We can only say that we come in the name 
of the great English Effendi, Warren, to claim his little 
daughter ; she who was made captive by the Druses, and 
whose ransom we are ready to pay you." 

" The Arabs of Palmyra are no robbers," replied the 
sheikh with dignity. " They are a noble peopla They 
detain no captives of the Franks, for they are just men, 
and men of the Book. The sheikh has captives : they are 
of vile Syrian blood, the blood of the invading tribes, who 

hold the Lebanon, the ground of the great tribe of Pal- 

_____ >» 
myra. 

George could restrain himself no longer. "Great 
sheikh,'' said he, " this maiden is the daughter of the 
Effendi, a British merchant, a just man. He honours 
your tribe. Restore her to us, O wise sheikh. We offer 
you gold for her." 

The sheikh's eyes glistened at the name of gold, but 
casting his eyes upon their destitute appearance, he could 
not believe in its existence, and answered doggedly, — 

" The infidel child is of the base blood of the Maronites. 
She disdains the true Prophet. The voice of the priests 
of the Maronites pronounces our holy people accursed- 
She is the slave of my wives." 

The news of the strangers' arrival and of their errand 
spread quickly through the ranks of curious women, who 
were peeping from their huts or black tents, and soon 
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reached the harem itself; and at this moment there burst 
forth out of the large tent that contained the wives of the 
sheikh, a graceful little creature in the Syrian costume of 
rich-coloured caftan, wide trousers and sash, all torn and 
soiled, as was the small fez that surmounted her broad 
plaits of hair. She ran up at once to Markham, and 
addressing him in English, said, — 

" Take me from these badjpeople ; oh, take me to dear 
papa. Markham, tell me, where is mamma ? Where are 
my uncle and my cousins ? Oh, Markham, I saw the 
blood, I wished they would have killed me too. I wanted 
to die with mamma ! " 

"You shall go with us," cried Edwin, impetuously. 
" Markham, Markham, give the men the gold ; let us 
take this sweet child away." , 

" It's good talking, Master Edwin," said Burton ; 
"but pleased as 1 am to see the young lady again, 
I don't want to turn off again with another mouth to 
feed. We'd best try to come over this swaggering 
rogue by craft. It's their way, sir, and it will have 
to be our way." 

" Burton is about right," said Markham, whilst the 
child clung to George and Edwin, and the sheikh watched 
them with suspicion. " I would advise you, gentlemen, 
to keep as quiet as you can, and I will try to strike a 
bargain with this man." 

He then proceeded deliberately to explain to the 
sheikh that the mother of his pretty captive was a 
Syrian, but that her father was a powerful Frank, with 
many servants; and that he possessed great influence 
with the government, and could prevent all travell&c& 
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henceforth from bringing tribute to the chief, if he 
should be offended. He also argued that the little maid 
had not been trained for servitude, and could not be 
useful to his women ; nor could she be sold across the 
Euphrates, where English slaves were forbidden. The 
great Effendi was generous ; he had sent a large present 
to the sheikh. It was true that much had been swept away 
by the desert robbers ; but some gold remained, and that 
he would offer in exchange for camels and protection 
across the desert to Beyrout, at which place his servants 
should receive a large reward. 

" Across the desert to Beyrout," exclaimed the sheik. 
"No. Have your wanderings been long? Do your 
people not know that the desert, and Lebanon, and 
Damascus, and the towns of the coast, all are a field of 
blood? The accursed Druses are victorious; they go 
forward exulting and slaying. Even we should be cut 
down if we left our stronghold. Place before me your 
gold, and I will send the girl and you safely across the 
borders of Palestine — even to Bozrah. There shall you 
give them the ransom I demand." 

It was in vain that the distressed party tried to obtain 
better terms, the sheikh was quite impracticable ; and it 
was in vain that they talked together, and proposed 
desperate plans ; their weakness precluded all. At 
length it was plain that nothing could be done, except 
send notice to the unhappy father to meet them at 
Bozrah. But who should be the bearer of the message 1 
None of the Arabs would go on such an errand them- 
selves. Burton alone remained strong enough for the 
rapid journey, and he manfully agreed to attempt it. 
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This important point arranged, Markham then pro- 
duced half the hidden gold, and laid it before the sheik, 
who received it with manifest joy, and commanded meat 
to be set before the strangers with all the dignity of a 
sovereign. A mighty pilau of lamb and rice had been 
preparing ever since they appeared, and it was now 
brought to them along with thin cakes of barley-bread 
and bowls of milk. How sumptuous a repast to those 
who were almost perishing with hunger ! How little 
they regarded the absence of forks and spoons as they 
plunged their hands into the snowy heap, drew out the 
bits of lamb, and fed to their hearts' content. The custo- 
mary washing of their hands was perhaps a little be- 
grudged, for they could not but remember how precious 
would have been every drop of that water only two days 
ago. The meal over, preparations were made for Burton's 
departure first. He was provided with a camel, and a 
large stock of food and water, and also with the gun and 
ammunition ; and then, after Markham had supplied him 
with minute instructions, the remainder of the party 
watched him with anxious hearts depart towards the 
Lebanon. 

The little maiden was in ecstasy when she found her- 
self delivered to her friends. She was willing even to 
take a kindly farewell of the women, towards whom it 
was plain she had been anything but submissive, but 
who showed their mothers' hearts by trying to patch up 
her tattered clothing, and by covering her with an 
ample veil, which might both shield her from the sun, 
and from the sight of men; by cramming her with 
cakes sweetened with honey, and giving her a saddle 
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with an awning for her camel. Her deliverers, as well 
as the twenty armed Arabs who accompanied them, 
were all well-mounted, and two camels were laden with 
provisions and a tent. George, in gratitude, would fain 
have parted with the remainder of the gold, but Markham 
said, " Indeed, sir, they'd never do all this if they hadn't 
something to look forward to. It is what they expect 
from my master that keeps them straight now ; and if it 
please God that we get safe through this awkward 
country, I will take care that they have what has been 
promised them, but not now, sir, if you please." 

And George in this, as well as in other matters, gave 
way to the superior age and experience of Markham. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Saidi, the Arab— Aiding the Distressed — A Successful Skirmish — 
Trachonitis — Og, the King of Bashan — The Enemy at hand — 
Deserted by the Arabs. 

STRENGTHENED and revived by food and hope, 
they willingly left the temples and porticos of Pal- 
myra behind them, and directed their course in a south- 
westerly direction. Their guide was a handsome, 
intelligent young man, a nephew of the sheikh, Saidi by- 
name. He had visited the towns of the Hauran as well 
as the Lebanon, and, of an adventurous spirit, he was 
glad to exchange the dull life of Palmyra even for the 
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trials of a desert journey. With more vivacity than is 
usually displayed by the Arab race, he enlivened the way 
by songs, monotonous enough in themselves, and tales of 
magic wonder. He was- soon the boys' good friend, helped 
them in their endeavours to acquire Arabic, and in return 
took great pains to learn a few words of English. Every- 
thing English seemed to have an attraction for him, and 
above all he seemed to wish to know something about 
their religion. He tried to imitate their manners and 
habits, and even went so far as to be polite and attentive 
to the little Maria, although she was of the sex despised 
and neglected by his people. 

The dreary desert became smiling under the compara- 
tive comfort with which they travelled, and aided by the 
cheerfulness of this young Arab, who defied heat and 
thirst, lions and robbers, and to whom the noisy jackals 
only afforded amusement, and opportunities of mimicry. 
From Saidi they learned that their journey would have 
been much pleasanter could they have securely taken the 
route to Damascus, where they would have found khans 
for rest and shelter ; but in the present disturbed state of 
the country, the most unfrequented road was the only 
safe one. 

" Should we encounter the lion of the desert," he had 
said, " it is welL I shall slay the monster, and carry off 
his skin. If we meet with the unbelieving Druses, it is 
vain to be brave. They are sorcerers ; they paralyse the 
arms of the true believer, the ball will not kill them, 
the lance will not shed their blood. Even I, Saidi the 
Brave, must fly before the Demons of the Mountains." 

George had no faith in the magical power of the Druses^ 
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but he gladly concurred in the prudence of avoiding them, 
and Edwin joined him, not the less gladly because he 
really had some suspicion that these supernatural people 
had dealings with the Prince of Evil. 

Crossing the old Damascus route, they could not avoid 
falling in with poor wretches flying towards the Euphrates, 
and from some of themthey heard horrible tales, and were 
assured that the streets of Damascus ran with blood. The 
travellers were appalled, and the Brave one knit his 
brows. 

" I have spoken," said he. " I break not my faith. 
I shall go through the dangers, and place you in Bozrah. 
Think not, men of a false creed, that Saidi sells his word 
for gold It is ordered. Allah is good" 

"Whilst the boys applauded their guide for the firmness 
he expressed, they could not help suspecting that the 
heart of Saidi the Brave was failing, and they invariably 
prayed that his courage might not be put to the test. 

" Between you and me, Jacob," said Markham, " I 
don't believe in that swaggering Arab. I don't like that 
boasting. Those that boast most, act least." 

" I'm not up to all his chatter," replied Jacob ; " but 
God send we mayn't fall in with them murdering fellows. 
Mr. Saidi would be a poor general, I reckon. I'd back 
Master George again him any day, such a cool head as 
he has, and a good stout heart, and a fair shot for so 
young a lad. And our Master Edwin there; he can 
bring down his bird cannily enough, but it's one thing 
to aim at a bird, and another to fire at one's fellow- 
creature." 

" I should not scruple to shoot one of these desert 
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rascals down," said Markham, "if our safety required 
it. Blood for blood ; that is Scripture, is it not, 
Jacob?" 

" Not without judge and jury," replied Jacob. " It's 
an awful thing to make the life-blood flow." 

There was no fear that Jacob's courage would be found 
deficient, if he were brought to the point, so Markham 
let the subject drop. The desert now afforded them 
shrubs for their fire at night, and they were able to cook 
a good supper, and rest under the shelter of a comfortable 
tent ; but still George and Edwin could not sleep for the 
anxiety that their dangerous neighbourhood caused, until 
the faithful Jacob and Markham discovered this, and 
insisted on being allowed to watch by turns all night. 
It was fortunate that they did so, for in the middle of his 
first watch, Markham caught the distant sounds of groans 
and screaming. His first thought was to extinguish the 
betraying fire, but before he took this step, he went into 
the tent to consult his two young masters. George at 
once sprang up, and followed him to the outside, whence 
the cries could plainly be distinguished. 

" It would never do, I think, Master George, to draw 
danger round us. If we put out the fire, and keep snug, 
we shall, may be, never be noticed." 

" Ah, Markham ! " said George, with a half smile ; 
" should we not be like the Priest and Levite in the 
Parable, who ' passed by on the other side ? ' These cries 
are the sounds of distress; there must be some poor 
creature in need of help or comfort. Let us take up 
our guns, but open our hearts to charity. The cries are 
like the wailing of women and children." 
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" Ay," said Jacob, who had quickly jumped up and 
joined them ; " it's women, I'll uphold it. There's no 
getting them to hold their tongues ; there they go wowl- 
ing and noising. If a man's in trouble, a woman's sure 
to make bad worse." 

" You're not a married man, Jacob," said Markham, 
" or you'd speak quite different. I say when a man is 
in trouble, there's nought like the help of a woman ; but 
where there's children, of course they can't be quieted, 
and it seems so with these poor folks. I'm quite willing, 
Master George, to lend a hand in this matter, putting it 
to me as you do, but I much fear we are bringing a 
wasp's nest about our ears." 

They could now dimly see a crowd of camels and 
horses coming towards the fire, and speedily a man rode 
up to them, saying in the Syrian tongue, " Are there any 
here who will help the unfortunate, the widows and 
orphans 1 Perhaps you too have fled from the carnage of 
these demons." 

Markham, who spoke the language easily, explained 
briefly who they were ; and the man, in return, stated 
that he was a merchant trading between Damascus and 
Bagdad. His stores had been plundered and burnt, and 
his people slaughtered. With difficulty he and a couple 
of servants had escaped themselves, and in the midst of 
the massacre had contrived to extricate also some of the 
wretched women and children. " Favoured by the dark- 
ness," continued he, " we have also brought away some 
animals and the remnant of our goods ; but the morning 
light will discover our retreat, and encumbered with these 
unfortunates, we shall not be able to escape if pursued." 
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George, as we know, had already made up his mind to 
help them as much as lay in his power. The tent was 
therefore placed at the service of the women and children, 
and they as well as the merchant, his servants and the 
animals, were plentifully supplied with food; but at 
the same time the merchant was informed that a short 
rest could only be allowed them ; and whilst they, wearied 
with trouble and fatigue, took advantage of the protection 
afforded them, our travellers with redoubled anxiety 
resumed their watch, this time without the fire, which 
might have offered too dangerous a signal to their 
enemies. 

As soon as ever day broke, it was thought right to 
arouse the merchant, and advise his speedy departure. 
The women would fain have waited for some breakfast, but 
their hosts were firm ; as for Saidi and his followers, they 
would gladly have been the first to start. One ceremony, 
however, the grateful merchant would, go through before 
he left his new-found friends : he presented George and 
Edwin with two handsome robes out of the remnant of 
his merchandise, willingly accepted by the ragged, half- 
clad boys ; and for the whole party he left dates and figs, 
no unwelcome addition to their provision. Then, in 
Eastern fashion, was lazily preparing to mount his horse, 
when Saidi gave a loud cry of alarm, and pointed to 
some moving objects which there was little doubt must 
be a portion of the enemy. 

" Pray go on at once," said George. " We will hold 
this place as long as we are able, in order that you may 
gain time." 

Not so Saidi He burst in with indignation : " It is 
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for us also to flee," said he. " Why should we tempt the 
will of Allah ? These people are doomed." 

George, however, was determined, and Markham sup- 
ported him. The merchant's farewell was brief, for he 
now saw the necessity of instant departure. 

" May the truth visit your soul, charitable unbeliever," 
he said " May Allah hasten the hour !" 

The merchant and his followers rode off as swiftly as 
their burdens would permit ; then Saidi armed his fol- 
lowers, and all mounting in haste, they prepared to 
intercept the band which was now drawing near, but 
which did not appear to be large. 

" It is vain, Effendi," said the hopeless Saidi ; " our 1 
bones will lie in the desert, Umshallah. It is ordered. 
Saidi keeps his faith." 

George, in the midst of his own anxiety, could not 
refrain from trying to convince Saidi that God requires 
men to act as well as to submit ; he also expressed the 
hope that being English they might parley with these 
Druses and obtain immunity, but he had a misgiving that 
their new Syrian dress might prejudice the excited 
robbers against them fatally. But Saidi only shook his 
head with a despairing look, and now all their energies 
were bent towards arranging themselves to receive the 
enemy. The men were placed in double file, George with 
Edwin, at his own request, in the front, and Markham 
and Jacob at the rear, to prevent the rogues from skulking 
off, as Jacob muttered to his comrade. They had not 
prepared too soon ; the wild mountaineers now rode down 
upon them furiously — a band of only ten men — considered 
enough probably for the pursuit of the poor merchant 
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and his servants, but so well mounted with glittering 
muskets, brilliant turbans, dresses and equipments, so 
warlike and threatening in their aspect, that George could 
not wonder at the untrained, undisciplined Bedouins 
fearing them exceedingly. 

" Keep your horse a little behind me, will you, Ned," 
said George to his companion. "We'll give them a 
narrow front to fire on, and then surprise them by 
making a charge as brilliant as that at Balaclava." 

" And perhaps as unfortunate," murmured Edwin, as 
he obeyed him. Then he added in. forced and tremulous 
accents, " Don't you think I'm turning spooney, George. 
My voice shakes, and my flesh creeps disagreeably, but 
my heart is as strong as a lion's." 

There was no time for more, the enemy was now 
approaching near, so George got a piece of white rag, 
and held it up, as a signal that he wished to parley with 
them. The men only replied by a yell of derision, fol- 
lowed the next moment by a shot from the leader, which, 
however, fell harmlessly. At this hostile demonstration, 
George called on his men to form a line, and in a very 
short time they presented a sufficiently bold front to 
their opponents. The Druses, struck with surprise at 
the sight of twenty-four such well-armed, well-mounted 
men, halted for a moment, then fired a few irregular 
shots; immediately George gave the word as agreed 
upon, and his excited men, rendered desperate by neces- 
sity, raised their lances like heroes, and charged boldly 
upon the enemy. In vain the Druse leader called upon 
his little band to fire ; slow in charging their fire-arms, 
and without the lances which they use with such dex- 
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terity, they made a feeble resistance with their sabres, 
and at this moment Markham, exasperated by the recol- 
lection of his master's wrongs, picked out the leader, a 
fine young man, in a rich dress, probably of an emir, 
and shot him dead. A loud outcry followed, the fallen 
man was caught up, placed upon a horse, and the whole 
party were flying towards Damascus, eagerly pursued by 
the now valorous Arabs. George made great efforts by 
loud cries, and threats of holding back their promised 
reward, to induce Saidi to recal his men, but the chase 
promised such rich booty that he had difficulty in per- 
Ldinghim. 

" It is but justice," argued Saidi. " The robbers came 
for blood and plunder, Allah permits that we should 
reward them with blood and plunder. Why should the 
Wise Men of the Book suffer the wicked to depart in 
peace ? " 

"Have they not lost their chief?" said George. 
"They are punished. They had left the field. Our 
lives were saved. Our holy religion does not allow us to 
shed blood, except in self-defence. ,, 

" It is not the true faith," said Saidi, in conclusion, 
and then he strove to console his men for their dis- 
appointment. 

They had, however, seized the leader's horse, with its 
gorgeous trappings, which they were already valuing 
with avidity, and that was some consolation to them. 
On the other side, the disasters of the skirmish were the 
loss of one horse and one baggage camel, and a sabre cut 
in Edwin's shoulder, a flesh wound, and not very serious, 
though painful. This was bound up, and treated with 
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such appliances as they had at hand by Saidi, who seemed 
skilled in surgery, and Edwin was placed on the camel 
beside Maria. The remaining camel had the added load 
of the tent which had been carried by its slam compa- 
nion, and Saidi, by Markham's leave, appropriated the 
Druse's charger, and gave his own in place of the one 
that had been shot. These little arrangements finished, 
they quickly proceeded on their route, for there was 
always the fear that the discomfited Druses might return 
with a superior force to revenge the death of the young 
emir. 

They had ridden along for some time at a rapid pace, 
when all at once Saidi raised the head that had fallen on 
his bosom ever since he had not been allowed to pursue 
his foes, and said to George—" The unbelievers of the 
West are brave and wise. It was we?l to pour down on 
the sons of the Evil Spirit like the storm of the desert, 
sudden and fatal. It was well to turn aside from the 
spoil of the conqueror. Saidi will tell the tale of the 
warrior of the Cross in the tents of his people. They 
will bow down before the young sheikh, who has seen 
such deeds of glory," and then he resumed his rapid 
march. 

A few hours' brisk riding carried them out of reach of 
the pursuers, who would probably conclude that they 
were on the route to Bagdad ; and now Saidi's fears were 
bent towards the robbers of the Hauran. Already the 
desert was less sandy, the mountains were no longer dis- 
tant, and numerous stones rendered the path unpleasant 
to the velvet-footed camel ; and before the time of evening 
rest arrived, they were treading on soft turf, and <&s\£ 
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tent was pitched beneath the shelter of the rocks. 
During all the agitation of the preceding day, the little 
Maria had behaved with the most patient firmness and 
obedience. 

The boys had been before astonished with the devout 
and firm mind of the child, until they learnt that she had 
been carefully instructed in her religion by a pious 
English missionary, who had for some years resided in 
her father's family, making excursions in the Lebanon to 
diffuse the seeds of the true faith. On one of these 
journeys he had been absent, when the rebellion broke 
out, and it was an addition to the thoughtful child's 
sorrow, that Mr. Hope might have fallen a victim to the 
atrocious assassins. It grieved this good little girl to see 
that Saidi, who was so kind and attentive to her, was not 
a Christian ; and often as he rode beside her camel, she 
tried in her simple way, which, indeed, was far more 
telling upon him than the most learned discourses would 
have been, to lead him to the knowledge of the truth as 
it is in the Lord, about whose life on earth she told him. 
Markham, perceiving his interest in these matters, had 
endeavoured to aid Maria's innocent efforts, but Saidi 
only smiled and said, " Shall the servant of the prophet 
deny his master? Shall the son of the high chief, 
Ibrahim, dishonour his race, and dwell with unbelievers 1 
It may not be. Yet Saidi loves to hear the legends of 
that Prophet whose life and deeds were lovely, from the 
lips of the young maiden." 

George overheard this conversation, and he thought to 
himself, " How true it is, " Out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings Thou hast perfected praise, O Lord." 
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Two days more of perilous wanderings among the 
mountains now succeeded, and they had encountered no 
foe more hostile than a camp of friendly Bedouins, with 
whom they rested and refreshed themselves ; and, their 
fears almost laid aside, they proceeded through a lonely 
pass, which was to bring them into more fertile regions. 

George had wished Saidi very much to guide them by 
the west, which his own sense assured him was the more 
inhabited region. But Saidi could not be prevailed upon, 
his fear of hostile tribes was insurmountable ; but even 
now they were upon historic ground. 

" I am convinced, Edwin," said George, " that this is 
the Hauran we have just entered. It was called by the 
Romans Auranitis, do you remember? The name is now 
given, I believe, only to the dry desert." 

" I never can keep up names," said Edwin, who was 
accustomed to be the confidant of George's theories and 
ideas, though he* rarely suggested any himself. " I have 
only some indistinct association with the Hauran of 
robber fellows who lived in immense caves ; jolly stories, 
very." 

" Yes ; Trachone8 the caves were called," said George, 
" and the rocky regions ' Trachonitis/ I believe we are 
now journeying in that very part, and, by this obstinate 
SaidTs direction, avoiding the fertile lands of Basban^ 
which would have been much pleasanter to travel 
through." 

" I know something of Basban," said Markham, who 
was a great and attentive reader of Bible History. " It 
was there that Og, the wicked king, and his sons, were 
killed by the Israelites. It was here that the Idx^ 
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Lad a monstrous iron bedstead, and that the giants 
lived." 

" Yes, Markham," replied George ; " and I believe it is 
also described as a land rich in cattle and trees ; and more- 
over it is said of it in the Psalms, < The Lord will dwell 
in it for ever.' " 

" May it be so/' said Markham, " and may the seed 
of the true faith still exist there,, and in due time bear 
fruit." 

"I recollect about the fat bulls of Bashan," said 
Edwin. " 111 be at Saidi to know why he has not taken 
us through the land of plenty, instead of through this 
miserable place." 

Before, however, Edwin had had a chance of speaking 
his mind to Saidi, the latter had discovered that all his 
precautions were in vain. On turning a corner of the 
winding wady, or valley, through which they were 
travelling, a large body of men appeared, well mounted 
and armed, within a hundred yards of them. The effect 
on Saidi was instantaneous. He called a halt, uttered 
a cry of despair, which was echoed by his men, and pre- 
pared to fly. 

" Come with us," said he to George. " There is no 
hope. Leave the laden camel, and the girl and boy. 
We must have no burdens. You can ransom them at a 
future day. These are the sons of the Demon. Delay 
not." 

George gave one glance at Jacob and Markham, saw 
that they agreed with him, and then replied, " Saidi, we 
will stay and meet these men. It is possible that they 
may respect us as Franks. We are not their enemies." 
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" I am heart-broken," said Saidi, " but I cannot desert 
my men. See, they have already gone. Your great 
God is over you ; may he save you. I will still come to 
Bozrah. I could meet the men of the tribes, but not 
the Druses." 

Then, fast as the wind, his fresh-rested horse carried 
Saidi away, and the little English party were left to the 
mercy of an unknown foe. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Prisoners to the Druse Bobbers— Wandering among the Mountains 
—The Bobbers' Cave— Mr. Hope— The Daring Flight of the 
Captives — The Bef age. 

THE Druse warriors approached our party carelessly, 
for they saw that defence was as little intended as 
it would have been useless. As soon as they drew near, 
Markham, always the interpreter, rode up to the sheikh, 
a handsome young man of warlike bearing, and addressed 
him thus : — 

" We are travellers on the road to Bozrah ; our guides 
have taken our money, and deserted us. We have no 
more to offer here ; but let some of your men lead us to 
Bozrah, and we will there pay them well." 

The chief listened in silent scorn. When Markham 
had ceased, he removed the canopy that shaded Maria 
and Edwin, examined the slender lading of the camel, 
and then said, "Produce your gold." 

g 2 
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" We were robbed of nearly all we possessed before 
we reached Palmyra," answered Markham ; " the sheikh 
there took the rest, and promised to send us safely to 
Bozrah. We have been twice betrayed. We look to 
you. Will you not be faithful to those who confide in 
you ? Is it a bargain 1 Are you a sheikh of honour ? " 

" You are our prisoners," returned the man. " You 
came not to our tents to ask hospitality. We shall keep 
you until our messenger, who is of your own people, 
shall go to Bozrah, and bring us gold for your ransom. 
We are not of the Arabs ; we are the free lords of their 
fortresses." 

They had scarcely dared to hope for a better fate ; but 
that one of their own countrymen was near they had 
never looked for. 

" Some accursed, cowardly renegade," said Markham. 
" He has denied his Lord to save his worthless life." 

" May God forgive him, if it be so," answered George. 
" But let us be charitable, Markham ; he may, like our- 
selves, be a prisoner." 

Before he proceeded with his captives, the sheikh 
despatched a party of fifty warriors in pursuit of the 
flying Arabs. George saw them depart with great dis- 
tress, for he felt convinced that the only hope for the 
life of the light-hearted but pQor-spirited Saidi was in 
the fleetness of their horses; for the ferocious robbers 
were not likely to give quarter where they could expect 
no ransom. They were now surrounded by the band, 
from whom it would have been impossible to escape, if 
even the road had offered any facility for it, and were 
led through the mazes of the mountain-range, by laby- 
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rinthine passes covered with rich verdure, or over steep 
spurs clothed with brushwood — a solitary route, and 
quite impracticable to all but the men who held the key 
to this intricate stronghold. 

" George," whispered Edwin, " he is going to take us 
to the Trachones. If poor papa was here, he would like 
to see them." 

"We must remember all about it to tell him, Ned/' 
said George. " Keep your eyes open, my boy." 

" Do you think they'll ever let us off? " asked Edwin, 
mournfully. "I for one should make a poor hand at 
slavery." 

" I can work," said Maria, eagerly ; " I can weave 
camel-hair tent-covers, and make pilau, and milk cows 
and sheep. The women in the tents taught me. Do 
tell the sheikh that I will be his servant if he will only 
be kind to us all." 

" As for that matter, miss," said Markham, " I think 
I might lend a helping hand. Give me my tools, and I 
would soon show these rascals that we're worth our 
meat. And here's Jacob, too ; they know a clever 
groom when they fall in with him, I warrant." 

Meanwhile George had been observing his captors, 
and had come to the conclusion that they were really 
Druses, and therefore men with a certain amount of 
cultivation ; and consulting with Markham, they agreed 
to demand from him that they should be conducted to 
the capital of the Druses, Suwaidiyah, from which they 
calculated that they could not be far, that they might 
plead their cause before the resident sheikh ; for Markham 
especially did not believe that this man was orc& Ss>l 
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authority, but rather a free lance — a sort of guerilla, 
who was rambling about to secure booty for himself. 

"I reckon him little better than a privateer, sir," 
said Markham ; " and I say he would come at my bit of 
gold, even if I were to swallow it. There's ways out of 
these mountains, if he liked to take them ; and instead 
of that, we seem to be getting thicker and thicker 
among these stones and cinders." 

It was evident that they were in a volcanic region . 
heaps of lava still showed that these mountains had once 
poured their fires over the plains, first desolating the 
country, afterwards affording material for the richest 
vegetation. 

George now took courage. " In which direction, sheikh," 
said he, "lies your well-known capital Suwaidiyah? I 
would speak to your high priest ; he will understand the 
importance of sending us forward." 

" The priest of the people of the true faith listens not 
to the words of unbelievers. The Druses are a separate 
people. They only are the pure race ; they mingle not 
with the denied. You cannot appear at Suwaidiyah. 
You must follow me." 

" I don't believe he durst show himself there, Mr. 
George," muttered Markham ; " you may depend upon it 
he is some ne'er-do-weel who has broken away from his 
people, and taken to robbing." 

" And what thinks he to get from a lot of tramping 
folks like us, Markham 1 " said Jacob. " I'd not put down 
tenpence for all we have on, except missie's grand overall 
veil." 

" He has an aim, Jacob," answered Markham. " He 
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sees that these young ones are gentlefolks, and he intends 
to raise money upon them. I am not fond of his looks, 
and I would put down a good round sum to be well out 
of his clutches; but it wouldn't be safe to do business 
with him." 

George, however, thought that they should be candid 
with the man ; and, besides that, it would be more politic 
to offer their hidden store as ransom, than to have it 
drawn out of them by searching. They were still dis- 
cussing the matter amongst themselves, when they reached 
a part of the valley which seemed to be walled round 
with perpendicular rocks; plants and small trees or 
shrubs drooped from the sides ; the ground was covered 
with rich grass, on which sheep and cattle were feeding ; 
children sported around, and from several clefts of the 
rocks the dark faces of women looked out on the 
warriors, showing evident surprise at* their speedy 
return. 

Whilst noisy screaming greetings passed amongst them, 
the chief rode forward through an opening in the rocks, 
and ordering his captives to follow him, they found them- 
selves in a cave so lofty and spacious, that a regiment of 
mounted soldiers might be conveniently lodged without 
crowding or annoyance. At one extremity, piles of hay 
pointed out the abode of four-footed creatures ; at the 
other, carpets were spread, garments strewed about, and 
lances, scimitars, and muskets rested on shelves in the 
rocky walls. In other parts, large bags and different 
packages were lying ; and though an indescribable filthi- 
ness and want of order pervaded all the arrangements, 
yet the immensity of the cavern, and the air and light 
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admitted through the many clefts, prevented the atmo- 
sphere from being pestilential. 

After the horses had been fed, but not relieved from 
their saddles, the sheikh turned to his right-hand man, his 
lieutenant, as Edwin called him, and said, peevishly, 
"Where is he ? I ask for him. He does not appear. " 

" He talks as ever to the children," returned the other ; 
" he tells them his tales of wonder ; they love to listen to 
him, and even believe that good may rest on an unbe- 
liever. It matters not He teaches them to read, to 
write — that is good. The rest will pass away when his 
hour is gone by." 

The boys were glad when the sheikh now desired his 
lieutenant to summon this mysterious stranger, for they 
were very curious to know if he were indeed an English- 
man, and an unbeliever, as the Druses would have called 
him, a fellow-Christian. In a very short time they were 
gratified by the appearance of a venerable man, with a 
flowing white beard, and attired in a long white robe. As 
he entered the cave, he gazed upon his young countrymen 
with wonder, and exclaimed in their own beloved language 
— " Unfortunate boys, what evil chance has brought you 
to this den of wickedness ? " 

Before either of them could reply, Maria, who had 
been sitting a little behind them, uttered a loud cry, and 
rushing forward to the old man, clasped her arms round 
him, and said — " Oh, dear Mr. Hope, save us. See, it is 
your little Maria fallen among thieves. Will you not 
take me to my father?" 

The poor man, as he embraced her, turned pale with 
horror to behold the child he had loved and taught in 
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such jeopardy, and turning an inquiring look on the boys, 
he said, in a low voice, " The father, good Mr. Warren V 

" He is safe, we trust," answered George, "and by this 
time with the rest of his family at Beyrout. We left him 
wounded, but not dangerously, in a convent on the moun- 
tains, whilst we sought Maria, who had been captured by 
the insurrectionists. We hoped that we had succeeded 
in rescuing her ; but, alas ! I fear that we have only led 
her into a worse captivity. You are, sir, I presume, 
our fellow-prisoner % Is there any hope for us % " 

"A prisoner I am not, good youth," replied Mr. Hope, 
"but a voluntary dweller in this den of robbers, not 
unkindly treated, but sowing good seed upon a stony 
ground.'' 

Markham, who had gladly recognized the good priest, 
now pressed in with his claim for a word or two. " It's 
only a bad job you've picked up, sir, I fear," said he; "but 
if it be really true that you're free to depart, when and 
how you like, it would be a grand card for us if you were 
to make your way to Bozrah, and let master know what 
a trap we're fallen into. There might at least be money 
enough raised to buy miss off; we men are better able to 
manage for ourselves. For myself I should rather like to 
trick these villains. What say you, Jacob % " 

" Rights is rights, Markham," replied Jacob, coming 
forward, with a touch of his locks to Mr. Hope, " and 
I'd not be again putting down a few shillings to pay our 
shot, if I had them ; and no doubt master would stand 
it for our young gentlemen and me, but if they come to 
overcharges, I'm he as will stand out against imposition, 
and be ready to start away, and cry quits." 
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" My poor »en, you little know the perils of these 
perplexing rocks," said Mr. Hope; "and with these 
young people, too." 

" We can hold out bravely, sir," said George. " We 
have already been much tried. It is only for poor Maria 
that we fear." 

" I would try to be very brave, too," said the little 
maiden, " if we could only get out of this dreadful 
place." 

Mr. Hope stooped down to caress the sweet patient 
girl, whilst George's eyes were moistened ; Edwin's tears 
even fell, and the men looked very sad as they thought 
of the horrors of this captivity for such a child. 

Meanwhile, the sheikh had changed his mind about 
wishing to speak to Mr. Hope directly, and, secure of his 
prisoners' safety, had left them to converse together, and 
had gone to a distant part of the cave, where the horses 
were being fed, and had afterwards sat down to a repast 
placed before them by some women, who brought large 
wooden platters filled with smoking rice and lamb, thin 
barley cakes, and bowls of water. These women looked 
with some compassion on the captives, and, going back to 
their own caves, presently returned with similar supplies 
of food for them. 

They had thoroughly enjoyed the welcome refreshment, 
when they were rather disturbed to see that the men 
were beginning to make ready to mount again, and they 
had not yet made any arrangement about the ransoms. 
Mr. Hope, however, undertook to approach the chief, and 
address him on the subject ; but in a short time he re- 
turned with a dejected countenance, and the warriors 
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remounted their horses and rode away, leaving, however, 
as George remarked, several men employed in attending 
to the flocks, herds, camels, and horses that remained in 
the cava 

"It is in vain to expect compassion or even justice 
from this violent and cruel infidel," said Mr. Hope, as 
soon as he returned. " He refuses to speak of the ransom 
of you all, he is willing that I should proceed to Bozrah 
for an immense sum to redeem the men, but declares that 
the child must be kept as an hostage for the neutrality of 
the father, who has, he asserts, and probably with truth, 
been opposed to the revolutionary movement in the 
Lebanon. We will yet make another attempt, when he 
returns to-morrow from this second plundering expedi- 
tion, for I see, my children, that you would be reluctant 
to leave this dear girl in captivity." 

" I should certainly not leave her, sir," said Edwin, 
with unwonted decision. " Maria and I have agreed to 
share and share alike. After all, this is not so bad a 
prison-house. We have plenty of food, and are not 
chained. How do they treat you, Mr. Hope ? " 

" As well as I deserve, with regard to creature com- 
forts," answered that good man ; " but I have the pain of 
knowing that my efforts are productive of but little good. 
I left Beyrout on my last expedition with the desire to 
pass over the sacred ground of Galilee, in the footsteps 
of my Lord and Master, and from thence extend my 
journey to the wandering tribes who still linger in the 
rich plains of Bashan, and amid the ruined cities which 
were once the glory of Manasseh. Safely, though painfully, 
my feet trod the shores of the holy and not entirely 
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desecrated sea, which had borne the footsteps of the Lord ; 
and in every town I found Christians to welcome me, as 
well as Moslems to shun and hate me. I remained long 
on the sacred plain of Gennesareth, among the huts of 
Magdala, from whence I could look up to the Mount of 
Beatitudes, and meditate upon the Holy and Gentle One, 
who stood there to deliver our wondrous code of pure 
morality. I sought in vain for the ruins of the doomed 
Capernaum ; truly it has been more tolerable for Sodom 
than for this rebellious city, the very memory of which 
has been swept from the ground on which it stood. Per- 
chance we may yet visit these sacred spots together. 
From thence I passed to the east of the lake, and fear- 
lessly visited the Bedouin tribes. With them I humbly 
hope my mission was not in vain ; they listened to my 
words, and often accepted a Syrian New Testament, for 
in many cases it occurred that one man at least of the 
tribe could read. They passed me on from one to another, 
among the forsaken villages and ruined cities, and here 
and there I met with scattered sheep of the true fold, and 
found my presence comforting. Then I heard of the 
godless tribes among the mountains, and pined to fling 
amongst them the seeds of truth. I was advised not to 
make the attempt, but refused to listen to the voice of 
caution, and turned to the Eastern wilderness. There I 
encountered a band of these men, who would have suf- 
fered me to pass unnoticed and unharmed, regarding me 
somewhat as a wandering Dervish, privileged to pass un- 
scathed; but I remembered my mission, and addressed the 
chief, praying that I might be admitted to his tents to 
declare unto his people a message from the Living God. 
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He replied scornfully that I was free to go and talk to 
the faithful, for they heard all doctrines, but had never 
swerved from their own faith since the world began. 
They then brought me to this strange dwelling, and my 
heart did not faint, only because my faith was strong. I 
was kindly treated by the women, and it was through 
the hearts of the mothers that I proposed to reach the 
fathers and the children. Gradually they listened to me, 
but to no effect, their hearts were hardened. Nevertheless, 
they suffered their children to learn from me. I taught 
them to read, and even to write, for they are an intelli- 
gent race, and I tried to plant in their hearts the know- 
ledge of the true God. The women smile at my efforts, 
and assure me that all will be swept away when they are 
presented before their powerful and dangerous priest. 
Yet I remain hopeful ; it may be that all are not meant 
for vessels of destruction, and if one be saved I shall not 
have preached in vain." 

The good man here paused, but his listeners still waited 
in respectful silence, and he continued : — 

" The chief himself is utterly lost, he has no creed, no 
faith, no hope. He lives only for blood and warfare ; 
he has youth and strength, and rejoices in them, remem- 
bering not that an end must come. Since I have seen 

o 

this dear child, all my plans are changed — she must be 
rescued." 

" If you were to go and meet Mr. Warren at Bozrah," 
said Edwin, " could he not send a body of soldiers to 
deliver us from these fellows 1" 

" There are no soldiers to be procured at Bozrah, my 
dear youth," replied Mr. Hope, smiling at his ardour 
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" and if there were, they could not, I fear, be spared to 
search for a few captives in a rocky labyrinth." 

" But suppose, sir, that we should venture to attempt 
to leave this hole," said George, "would you be our 
guide to Bozrah % It seems to me that they do not think 
it necessary to set a guard over us, because they fancy 
that we should prefer the security of this retreat to the 
perils of an unknown wilderness." 

"You are right, my friend," said Mr. Hope; "the 
men you see at work are only slaves, Mussulmans; they 
are far too stupid and submissive to a fate they consider 
inevitable, to attempt escape, and there is no one else 
about who need be feared. They do not comprehend the 
courage and resolution of an English Christian. If we 
can contrive to make the journey tolerably safe for my 
child Maria, I will accompany you, and to the best of 
my ability act as guide. I have apparently done little 
good here, but by God's blessing some future good may 
arise from it, and He may mercifully open to me a wider 
and more hopeful sphere. We must not delay our pur- 
pose, Markham. Get ready your own animals ; I will 
walk, or occasionally ride beside Maria. Take provender 
for the horses, it is plentiful here. I will obtain provi- 
sion from the women ; they respect me, and it is my due, 
for they offered to pay me for instructing their children, 
and I have never yet taken anything from them but my 
daily food." 

They were all soon immersed in the bustle of prepara- 
tion, which was charming to the young people, but to 
the more thoughtful elders was mingled with anxiety, in 
their dread of the wrath of the chief in case they were 
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pursued and overtaken. As soon as their design was 
understood by the women and children, they followed 
Mr. Hope with wailing and noisy cries, mixed with 
threatenings, to which he only returned gentle and per- 
suasive words. But when the horses were led out, and 
the camel made ready, and they saw there was no hope of 
detaining them, then their kind woman's heart awoke, 
and they pressed upon them bags of rice, cakes, coffee, 
a cooking-pan, and other conveniences for their journey. 
The astonished grooms and labourers only stood stupidly 
watching the bold prisoners ; one or two, indeed, made 
a show of stopping them, and uttered some threatening 
words; but they were without weapons, whilst the 
Englishmen had already provided themselves from the 
armoury of the cave, with muskets and ammunition, and 
each a dagger, in exchange for which, at the request of 
George, Markham reluctantly placed some of his precious 
gold pieces in the hands of the women. 

When they finally set off, the women followed them 
with tears, and the slaves also watched them for some 
distance, probably to mark the road they took ; but these 
spies soon wearied of their useless task, and returned to 
the monotonous existence they had for an hour left. 

At first our travellers took a due west direction, over 
some tolerably well-defined though steep passes towards 
the Edhrai, but it was not really their intention to visit 
places which were doubtless now disturbed by their 
Druse inhabitants, and they speedily turned towards the 
south, winding through clefts in the mountain-range, or 
climbing painfully over rugged rocks, following no 
trodden path, bat bent upon placing as wide a space as 
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they could between themselves and their late retreat, 
before the return and probable pursuit of their captors ; 
and as long as ever day would serve them they went 
forward, happily without any interruption. As they 
descended to lead the animals over an untrodden height 
that crossed their way, Markham's quick eye discovered 
a narrow cleft, concealed by brushwood, and suspecting 
that it might be so, he examined it, and found that it led 
into one of the many hundred caves of these mountains. 
It did not appear to have been used, except by number- 
less bats, who were evidently accustomed to no disturb- 
ance of their abode, and though decidedly dirty, it was 
airy and very large, and just the shelter they desired for 
the night. By dint of great care, they succeeded in 
introducing into its recesses the whole of their caravan, 
without leaving any traces of their passage over the hard 
rock, or a broken branch upon the leafy portal of the 
cave, as George and Markham carefully ascertained. 

It was an unexpected and most welcome refuge, and 
the first act of the good priest was to sanctify it by 
offering their united prayer and praise. They then 
unsaddled and fed the horses, made a fire, prepared 
coffee, had a good supper, and then lay down upon their 
cloaks and saddles, and with grateful hearts for their 
escape and present safety, they slept peacefully. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The 3iege of the Fortress — Brave Defence — Once more Frje — 
A atrange Caravan — The Eecognition — The Happy Meeting. 

WHEN the morning light shone through the leaf- 
covered clefts of the rocks, our travellers roused 
themselves to recommence their journey. George would 
fain have started without the least delay, so anxious was 
he to get on ; but Edwin and Markham both begged him 
to wait till after breakfast ; Mr. Hope was old and feeble, 
and required it; whilst, as Markham added, it would 
surely be wiser to feed whilst they had the advantage of 
this safe retreat, than stop afterwards in a more open 
spot. George yielded, and Markham went out to look 
for firewood, and also to see if any basin of the rock con- 
tained the treasure of fresh water. Before long he 
returned unsuccessfiil, and with a troubled countenance. 

" They have tracked us/' said he ; "I heard their 
voices and the tramping of their horses not far behind. 
God help us, if they find out where we are." 

" It's not that bad to defend," said Jacob, examining 
the opening, and deliberately erecting some loose pieces 
of rock before it. " Just you all help to build up this 
here crack before they come in hearing : we'll leave a few 
port-holes for us to fire out on them, and then I'd not like 
to change places with them, brutes as they are." 

H 
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" The plan is prudent," said Mr. Hope ; " but I trust 
we shall not come to bloodshed. Remember, my children, 
however you may be tempted by superiority in numbers, 
that this must only be a battle of defence, not of 
aggression." 

Jacob muttered — " It's not likely we shall start with, 
four* guns, and thatfs all we have ; we'se let them alone if 
they let us alone; but right's right, and we'll hardly stand 
to be trodden on." 

Very quietly the four guns were charged, and four 
convenient stations chosen, whilst the little Maria pos- 
sessed herself of a dagger, and declared that she would 
cut anybody that came near to hurt her good tutor. Food 
was once more given to the horses to induce them to be 
still, and the poor camel was only too glad to rest. They 
then waited five, ten minutes, a quarter of an hour, but 
no one approached. 

"You must have been mistaken, Markham," said 
Edwin, his courage rising again ; "it might, perhaps, be 
the jackals chattering." 

" No, no, Mr. Edwin," replied Markham ; " I think I 
know the tongue of these rogues rather better than that ; 
a beast is music to it. The sheikh was haranguing his 
men ; but it may be that they have turned through that 
ravine. They would hardly fancy that we should make 
such JEb steeplechase as to cross this bare steep rock." 
' " And likely they'd never look for us to be creeping 
into a hole like foxes," added Jacob. 

"That, my good man, is just what they would suspect," 
said Mr. Hope. " Not a hill in this sacred country but 
abounds in these recesses ; they have been for centuries 
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the dwellings of the living, the tombs of the dead, the 
dens of the robbers, and the refuge of the persecuted. 
Doubtless the sheikh and his men know many of these 
caves ; my sole hope is, that this one may have escaped, 
and may still escape their notice." 

Alas ! Maria's little finger was just being raised, and 
her rosy cheek grew pale, for her quick ears had heard 
sounds of fear. A dead silence followed, and now they 
all heard voices near at hand. The voice of the sheikh 
himself was ordering the men to tear down the brush- 
wood, and examine the rocks. 

" They cannot have gone farther," said he. " We shall 
have them. If not here, those gone to Edhra will 
encounter them. They would not go north, for we were 
there ; they would not go east, lest they should perish in 
the desert." 

"They have arms," said one of the sheikh's men. 
ht What if they climb the rocks and fire down on us 1 We 
are too few." 

11 Coward ! " exclaimed the chief ; " do you fear two 
men only 1 — the others are but boys. Or do you dread 
the feeble priest, or, perhaps, the child, the girl 1 Another 
word, and my gun shall do its work upon you." 

There were no more words, but the prisoners heard the 
tearing away of branches, and presently through the light 
of the interstices they could see the ferocious face of the 
sheikh, who alone kept his seat, whilst five men with their 
guns slung across their shoulders were tearing down the 
brushwood with their lances. Something in the regular 
or fresh piling of the stones might have caught the 
sheikh's keen eye, for he now called to one of the men. 

s 2 
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and asked if they knew of the existence of a cave 
here. 

The men, tired of their work, asserted that there were 
none so high up in the mountains ; and they were moving 
on, when unluckily one of the horses, recognizing the 
neighbourhood of his fellows, set up a loud neighing, and 
immediately with a shout of triumph the sheikh ordered 
his men to pull down the piled-up stones. At once 
Markham was about to fire, but Mr. Hope stopped him, 
and desired that he would first attempt a parley; and 
reluctantly he obeyed after his own fashion by calling 
out — " The first man that touches these stones shall be 
shot dead." 

The Druses immediately drew back, but were ordered 
by their incensed chief to return to the attack. Reluc- 
tantly they once more approached, but only to use the 
butt end of their lances from as great a distance as pos- 
sible. Then George called out to the sheikh to spare his 
men, who otherwise must fall ; but a scornful laugh was 
the only answer, as he repeated his orders to the men. 
No longer able to disobey, they all united their power on 
one stone ; it fell inwards, and then only our party fired, 
bringing down two of the assailants. The rest fell 
back, and declared that they would no longer continue 
the dangerous assault. It was in vain that the sheikh 
stormed with rage ; the defenders were meanwhile quietly 
re-loading. At last in desperation he rode up to the cleft 
himself, raised his musket and fired at random, fortunately- 
hitting only one of the horses, whilst Jacob deliberately 
taking aim at him, shot him through the top of his right 
arm. Turning round in agony, and nearly falling from 
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his horse, he galloped off, followed or rather preceded by 
the three unhurt men, who coolly left their comrades 
stretched upon the ground. 

" Now is our time," cried Markham, as soon as they 
had disappeared ; " we must be off before they can send 
another detachment after us. Down with the barricade, 
Jacob ; that was a good thought of yours. We shall not 
have to mind breakfast, after all, this morning, but fast 
and be thankful." 

" Be thankful, truly, Markham !" said Mr. Hope, in a 
more sober tone, " and pray that this bloody deed, neces- 
sary as it appeared, may not be laid to our charge ; and 
now let us attend to these poor men who may not yet be 
dead." 

" If they're nbt, we'd best put them out of their 
misery," said Jacob; "that's soon done, but we've no 
time to waste." 

Jacob's plan was not accepted by his humane com- 
panions, and they lost no time in emerging from their 
sanctuary and going to inspect the wounded men. One 
was quite dead ; the other desperately wounded, and 
unfit to be moved. All they could do was to bind up 
the wound, to leave a bowl of water by his side, and to 
trust that his comrades would have the humanity to 
return to assist the living or to bury their dead. 

Further delay they all allowed would be most danger- 
ous, so the fugitives hastened to mount themselves. The 
wounded horse, of course, was left behind, and replaced 
by that belonging to the slain man, which was a fine 
animal, and bravely caparisoned. Edwin, now recovered 
from his shoulder-wound, gladly mounted tleaa T\.<e<w 
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charger, and left his seat on the camel for Mr. Hope, 
who would not hear of taking the horse belonging to the 
wounded man, lest he should recover sufficiently to use it 
himself, and happily make his escape from the rocky 
wilderness. 

Pushing forward with all the speed the rugged road 
permitted, and still continuing to select untrodden ways, 
the more effectually to evade pursuit, they continued to 
travel for three or four hours, and then, pretty nigh 
exhausted, they allowed themselves to pause for rest and 
refreshment. A few hours more would, Mr. Hope said, 
bring them to haven, always supposing that Bozrah, 
from its remote and insignificant position, might have 
remained at peace whilst war raged around. 

Their march was resumed in hope, and already they 
were on the still mountainous, but marked road. They 
saw cultivated lands here and there, and their hearts, 
relieved from immediate anxiety about themselves, could 
revert to the dear ones from whom they were parted. 

" I don't think my father would have cared much for 
this barren region, had he been with us," said Edwin. 
" It would hardly fill a page of the book he means" to 
write. There is nothing about past history here, I con- 
clude. But, Mr. Hope, what heaps you can tell him 
about your journey by Tyre and Sidon. I say, George, 
did not Pliny and Strabo write a lot about the Phoenician 
coast ? How Mr. Hope will help my father." 

" I fear not, my dear boy," said Mr. Hope, smiling 
kindly at Edwin's rising spirits. " My attention to the 
places I visited, beyond my main object of striving to 
turn the hearts of the disobedient, was only so far retro 
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spective as to connect every plain and mountain with the 
Sacred records, rather than with profane history. It was 
always interesting to me to observe how admirably this 
favoured land was fitted for a chosen people. It was here 
that the Will of God was revealed to them ; here, where 
after their faith was tried by driving out the idolatrous 
nations, they were permitted to dwell in this land of milk 
and honey, guarded on all sides by the sea, the deserts, 
and the mountains, and, until prosperity had led them 
into sin, were blest with peace and abundance. ,, 

" Still, my dear sir," said George, " on the hallowed 
spots described in Scripture History, you must have 
paused to wonder, and compare, and ex amine. " 

" Certainly, George," replied Mr. Hope ; " but I did 
not seek for inscriptions or relics of human forming. 
I had little interest in the tombs of kings, whose exist- 
ence is enveloped in the haze of time. I rather turned 
my attention to the unchanging sites of sacred story, the 
blue sea of Galilee, and the everlasting mountains, each 
marked out with absolute certaintv as the seat of some 
glorious event, fraught with blessings even to ourselves. 
How I wish I could be with you, my young friends, 
when your feet press the very soil on which the Saviour 
trod ; and you would feel, I think, how tame in com- 
parison the intervening events of Roman conquerors, and 
even Christian crusaders, seem." 

" Hollo ! " cried Edwin, interrupting him ; "we are in 
for it again, my boys. Who are these coming 1 " 

They all looked up, and there, far before them, they 
saw a large caravan approaching. Two Arab horsemen, 
with many camels and drivers, led the way \ \^q>tA^ 
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appeared other horsemen, but all marching slowly and 
soberly, so that Markham soon pronounced them to be 
merchants, not robbers, an assertion that was received 
with considerable satisfaction. As they came nearer, 
Markham became very anxious. 

" I could almost swear," said he, " that I know those 
men in the van. " Look ye, Mr. George, will not that 
dashing chap be Saidi, as bold as ever ; but how can he 
have picked up such a caravan V 

"Markham," cried Maria, from her exalted seat, "I 
see two of our camel-drivers; they are coming for us. 
Oh, Mr. Hope, will dear papa and mamma be there ] " 

" Rest in the Lord, dear child," said Mr. Hope ; " He 
orders all for good. His will be done." 

But Maria could not be calm. She rose, and waved 
her hands, she called out, she told the boys her specula- 
tions, she became every moment more convinced that 
joy was at hand ; and at length her sweet little voice wa« 
heard singing an English hymn of praise which her ne^ 
friends had taught her. 

"You are right, miss," at last said Markham; "yon's 
my master himself. He's sitting his horse as if naugh I 
had happened. God be thanked ! we shall do now, foi* 
he has a head." 

" Much obliged to you, Markham," said Edwin, laugh- 
ing ; " I don't say that I was ever a sixth-form fellow. 
But there's Mr. George, now ; he would make a general 
any day." 

" I ask your pardon, Mr. Edwin," said Markhara, 
somewhat discomfited; "you must excuse my think- 
ing my master would make the best leader for us. But 
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look, there's miss yonder showing more sense than any- 
body. She is making signals, and we were almost 
letting them go past." 

It was not so bad as that ; but it was plainly time to 
salute them ; and forthwith our party raised a loud cheer, 
which was at once heartily responded to, and a few minutes 
brought about the meeting which had been so anxiously 
desired. Joyful tears, salutations, and questions followed. 
Edwin had the unexpected delight of finding his father 
in the caravan, whilst Mr. Warren clasped his beloved 
child once more in his arms. The rest of the party con- 
sisted of a large number of Mr. Warren's people; no 
ladies with them. But Mr. Warren hastened to assure his 
affectionate little daughter that her mother was in safety, 
and anxiously awaiting her arrival at Acre, to which 
place he had brought all his family by sea, with the in- 
tention of remaining in Palestine until the disturbances 
on the Lebanon were quelled. 

Mr. Warren then told them that as soon as he had 
recovered from his wounds, which was not for some time, 
he had left the convent with Mr. Arnold and his servants, 
and had proceeded without much difficulty to Beyrout. 
Here they had met Burton, who had successfully made 
his way from Palmyra, and learnt from him the recovery 
of Maria, and the terms made with her captors. Then 
Mr. Warren, finding all trade suspended at Beyrout, 
owing to the unquiet state of the country round, had 
decided to move his household to the south, for a time at 
least, and they sailed to Acre, whence, with Mr. 
Arnold, and a sufficient force for protection, and every 
convenience for the desert they must cross, they '"weak <s&. 
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to Bozrah. At that town they were met by Saidi, who 
gave them a painful report of the encounter with the 
Druses ; and guided by him, but filled with the most 
serious misgivings, they were proceeding towards the 
mountains, when before they had gone more than half a 
day's journey, they had beheld, in the small caravan 
before them, the dear ones they had come to seek, ac- 
companied, to Mr. "Warren's delight, by his old friend 
Mr. Hope. And whilst they rested, in pleasant tents 
raised by the attendants, and after they had enjoyed 
some of the unwonted luxuries of civilized life, the boys, 
in return, had to recount their adventures ; and tears of 
gratitude glistened in Mr. Warren's eyes, and Mr. 
Arnold's countenance glowed with pride, as they learnt 
how much was owing to the bravery and firmness of this 
dear son and friend. 

"As to you, my friends," said Mr. Warren to Jacob 
and Markham, "I can never repay you. Accept my 
thanks." 

" Sir," said Markham, much affected, " I have been 
very happy to help these brave young gentlemen ail I 
could ; and to bring missie back is reward enough." 

" Don't mention it," said the less courteous Jacob. 
" We could do no less than our best, sir, on occasions like 
the present, and as for our Mr. Edwin, it will be the 
making of him, I say. He'll hang on his own hook, now 
he's fairly started." 

" Nay, Jacob," said Edwin, laughing ; " I had rather 
hang on to Mr. George's a bit longer ; but, I say, George, 
I've been thinking this is better than school. How shall 
we ever take to lessons and rules again 1 n 
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" Well, really, my dear boys," said the delighted Mr. 
Arnold, " it appears to me that this Syrian tour is as 
good a way as any of carrying out your education. The 
trammels of school will necessarily be oppressive after a 
life of freedom, and I do not see why the privilege of 
studying from life and nature should not take the place 
of mere book-learning. "What do you say, Mr. Hope 1 " 

" I trust that my young friends will not be offended 
if I disagree with you," replied that gentleman. " Self- 
help, presence of mind, and the courage that results from 
an adventurous life, are indeed most valuable, but a man's 
character is useless without the habits of submission and 
obedience, which form one of the great advantages of 
school. From the cradle to the grave, man must bow to 
the will of a greater than himself, or be lost. He who 
scoffs at rule in his youth may learn to scoff at the sacred 
commandments of the Most High. I should say, then, 
Mr. Arnold, let your boys enjoy this oasis of travel and 
advantage, reaping from it much pleasure and informa- 
tion, but let them afterwards return to the drier fields of 
labour, in which their true manliness must be matured." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Departure of Saidi — The Sacred Sea of Galilee — Reflections on the 
Scene — Acre, Past and Present — The Mount of Transfigura- 
tion — Nazareth and its Memories. 

THE next day a sorrowful parting took place between 
Saidi and the young people, to whom he had become 
much attached. Mr. Hope, rejoiced to hear that 
Saidi was already, by his own wish, instructed in the 
creed of Christianity, gave him a Syrian Bible, which 
the young sheikh promised to read. He and his men then 
returned to Palmyra, whilst our party proceeded in an 
opposite direction, journeying fearlessly, leaving the stony 
desert behind them, and coming down into the rich plains 
of Bashan. Here, to Mr. Arnold's great contentment, 
they looked upon the domains of Og, the king, although 
they did not deviate southwards to examine the grand 
ruined capital of his kingdom, Edhra, where his last 
battle was fought, and which is still a stronghold of the 
Druses. 

" These smooth pastures," said Mr. Hope, " are still, 
you see, the favoured resort of the people, who feed here 
their flocks and herds. The vast herds of wild cattle, 
the fat bulls of Bashan, which then roved freely through 
the woods, have now submitted to the dominion of man. 
The oaks of the Prophets and the Psalmist are still €he 
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glory of the district, but where are the populous villages 
and the cities of that ancient kingdom 1 All depopulated 
and forsaken. We have the tents of the Bedouins, pastoral 
tribes, on the very plains on which the fierce Jephthah, 
who had come down from the mountains, made war upon 
the more civilized king ; and here, too, we have the place 
whither the holy and gifted Elijah fled to avoid the 
persecution of the infamous Ahab, and took refuge in 
the valley of the brook Cherith." 

They camped again amid the pastures, only disturbed 
by the yelping cries of the jackal, and occasionally by a 
shot from the watching shepherds, intended to keep away 
these nightly robbers. Early next morning, a shabby- 
looking Bedouin, who announced himself to be a sheikh, 
appeared with an offering of two lean fowls. Jacob 
would have rejected the gift, had not Mr. Hope begged 
that it might be accepted, and paid for at an extravagant 
rate, as was certainly expected. Moreover, coffee was 
produced for the soi-disant sheikh, and largely partaken 
of, to the still greater disgust of Jacob, who bestowed 
some coarse epithets on the dirty visitor. 

The road had now again become mountainous, and 
they encountered several small troops of wild Bedouins, 
but the sight of the well-armed caravan generally put 
them to flight, except in one or two instances, where the 
leader, with some insolence, demanded tribute for passing 
through his territory ; but a firm defiance and display of 
guns never failed to make them disperse, and before night 
the travellers were gratified by the sight of buildings, 
instead of the tents, to which alone their eyes had been 
accustomed for so long. They were soon surrounded by 
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the inhabitants; but their appearance was so little inviting, 
and their dirty huts, and the ruined tombs in which some 
of them abode, so untempting to our party, that they 
gladly pitched their own tents, and passed the night as 
usual. 

The next morning brought them to the most interest- 
ing spot they had yet reached ; indeed, now, for the first 
time, they could feel that they were touching holy ground, 
for they had crossed the Jordan, that sacred river so rich 
with associations. Mr. Arnold would fain have paused 
to give them a lecture upon the source and course of the 
river geographically considered, but Mr. Warren's impa- 
tience hurried them, and when Mr. Hope told them that 
the next stage would bring them to the Sea of Galilee, it 
needed no other impetus to urge them on. 

Passing round a promontory, they soon found them- 
selves on a grassy slope, from which they might take 
their first view of those still blue waters which speak 
so strongly to the mind of every Christian beholder, of 
many a precious incident in the life of our blessed Lord. 
Before them lay the pebbly sand which forms the level 
beach of this most interesting lake; on the slopes beyond, 
the red blossoms of the oleander mingled with the green- 
ness of the other shrubs ; whilst below them, scarcely dis- 
turbed by more than a few white-sailed fishing boats, were 
the liquid waves that once supported the blessed feet of 
the Lord Himself. The place is hallowed to both Jew 
and Gentile. From this spot the Jew believes that the 
Messiah will yet arise to restore His scattered people, 
whilst the Christian looks back with praise and thanks- 
giving to the time when the Lord Jesus trod those shores, 
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healing and teaching, and opening out to fallen man the 
hope of that blissful eternity which alone can cheer him 
through this life. It was here that the Lord selected 
from amongst the fishermen those energetic apostles Peter 
and Andrew, and James and John, whose simple teaching 
has diffused the grand truths of their Master's religion 
throughout the nations of the world. It was here that 
from a ship He taught the multitudes who stood upon the 
shore to hear Him, here that He slept in peace, whilst 
the tempest raged, and His trembling disciples awoke 
Him with the almost despairing cry, " Lord save us, or 
we perish ; " it was here that the impetuous, loving Peter 
sprang from his little ship to meet . his master on the 
water, and it was here that when all was over, the 
miracle was performed which announced to the wonder- 
ing apostles theactual presence of their risen Lord. 

" Observe, my dear children," said Mr. Hope, " the 
richness of these beautiful shores, compared with the 
rugged mountains and barren hills around. It was to 
yon dreary solitudes that our Lord resorted for medita- 
tion and prayer, and where He also taught the crowds 
who sought him, or healed the afflicted ones who came to 
Him. From hence it was that He crossed in a boat to 
the other side, and cured the one possessed of devils who 
dwelt among the tombs. These tombs, hewn from the 
rock, still remain, and are often the habitations of the 
wandering tribes. It was also in a ' desert place ' not far 
from here that our Lord fed the multitudes, who in their 
eagerness to catch his divine discourses, had wandered far 
from human supplies of food. Fain would we linger on 
these shores, so fraught with holiest histories, but time 
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presses; if possible we must reach Nazareth to- 
night" 

It was true that they left the Lake of Tiberias with 
reluctance ; but, following the guidance of their venerable 
friend, the travellers now moved forward with celerity, 
amending some fertile land, and leaving a wooded height 
on their left, which Mr. Hope informed them was Mount 
Tabor, by many travellers supposed to be the Mount of 
Transfiguration, though later researches have rather fixed 
upon Mount Hermon as the site of that wondrous scene. 
A little disappointment now awaited them : they had 
intended to ascend this famous hill, when Mr. Warren 
said : — " Pardon me, my friends, when I confess that 
my impatience to reach Acre is so great that I should 
wish you even to avoid Nazareth, which is close at hand, 
and crossing the ridge, descend at once to the sea-shore. 
Let me but restore Maria to my wife, and I shall rest in 
peace." 

There was no withstanding this appeal, so Mr. Arnold 
and the boys concealed their dissatisfaction, and after 
some few rests, finally reached the once noble Acre, the 
victim of all nations, now a scarcely habitable mass of 
ruins. There, in a miserable lodging, a khan, once per- 
haps a palace, but now a mere collection of broken arches 
and shattered walls, they found Mrs. Warren and her 
attendants, who had remained there in the deepest 
anxiety. Mr. Hope had preceded the rest of the party 
for the purpose of preparing her for the reception of her 
lost child ; nevertheless her agitation was most alarming, 
as her joy at the recovery of one treasure mingled with 
her distress for the loss of the others. The sight of her 
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mother, too, recalled to the poor Maria the horrors of 
that night of massacre, and at first she shed bitter tears ; 
but soon the buoyant spirits of childhood returned to her, 
and she began to divert her mother's sorrow by the 
account of her strange adventures, and of all that her 
brave brothers, as she called them, had done for her, and 
how they had fought for her. 

" They must never leave us, mamma," she added, 
warmly. " I could not live without them. Why should 
we not live all together in our own dear home ct 
Beyrout ? " 

" I cannot be sure that we have a house there at all 
now, my dear," said her father. " The misguided infidels 
may have destroyed it, and your father, instead of being 
a rich merchant, may have to become a wanderer and a 
working man once more." 

" I don't mind that, papa," said Maria. " It is very 
nice to work ; I can grind coffee, and make butter, and 
weave. I learned a great deal in Palmyra. I can cook 
rice, and many things. Did I not often help you, 
Edwin?" 

"My dear child," said her dismayed mother, "it is 
not the part of a lady to work. You must forget your 
Arab habits now, and be papa's little lady daughter again." 

" Ah, Mrs. Warren," said Edwin, who could not bear 
the shadow of blame to fall on his little pet Maria. 
" You don't know what capital fellows some of our Eng- 
lish young ladies are. They ride and shoot; send a 
straight arrow at sixty yards; can row some miles an 
hour, and play at croquet and even cricket against any 
one." 
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"Do not, however, my clear madam," put in Mr. 
Arnold, " suppose that these rough sports are the neces- 
sary accompaniments of female education in our land, 
although it has indeed become the modern fashion amongst 
excitable young ladies to trench upon masculine dress and 
habits, until they have obtained the epithet of ' fast ' — no 
enviable distinction. I am not blessed with daughters, 
but had such been the case, it would have been the aim 
of Mrs. Arnold and myself to preserve in them that 
taste for the elegant and quiet graces which are the 
charm of the gentler sex, and which you, madam, admire 
and exemplify." 

Mr. Arnold then bowed, and retired from his imaginary 
platform, but Edwin still protested. 

" Oh, papa ! you would not like to see Maria stiffened 
up like the old Miss Goodburns, who sit bridling with 
their hands clasped before them. Maria has both show 
and use in hers ; look at my shoulder, she managed it all 
the time, washed and bound it every day, and there can't 
be a healthier wound. To be sure it was a clean sabre 
cut — not one of those pokes with a rough lance that do 
such mischief." 

Mrs. Warren looked rather alarmed than proud to hear 
of Maria's newly developed talents, but her husband 
said — "Let us be thankful, my dear, that our child, 
instead of suffering harm from her captivity, has learnt 
to do good — to think and act for herself. God forbid that 
we should check her wish to be of use ; let us hope that 
her good sense will lead her to keep it within decorous 
bounds." 

There whs not much in the widely-scattered ruins of 
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the once flourishing Acre to tempt the travellers to remain 
there. It has no connection with Sacred History, except 
that St. Paul landed here on his last journey to Jerusa- 
lem, and we know not that it was ever hallowed by the 
presence of our Lord, neither, as we have reason to 
believe, was it ever subdued by the conquering Israelites. 
Its chief glories arose from its position on the coast, which 
enabled it in modem times to form the stronghold of the 
Crusaders, and to resist successive sieges by Baldwin, 
Saladin, our own lion-hearted Richard, by Napoleon, and 
still later by Ibrahim Pacha, and by two English generals. 
Its present name of Acre, or Akka, which has quite taken 
the place of the Roman Ptolemais, is but the ancient 
one revived, and signifies the sandy tract on which the 
town is built. At one period the eyes of Europe were 
fixed upon this "key of Palestine," as Napoleon called 
it ; now it is but a little seaport town, and a mass of 
ruins. 

Our travellers, after visiting the mosque and convent, 
began to make arrangements for proceeding on their tour, 
which had indeed been interrupted, but was not to be set 
aside by the strange adventures they had met with, and 
the necessity of separating from their newly-found friends 
was painfully discussed. Mrs. Warren shuddered at the 
idea of returning to Beyrout, and after considering the 
matter, her husband finally dispatched Markham with all 
his attendants, except Andrew, to that place, where he 
had left Burton to watch events ; and relying upon Mark- 
ham for sending him exact information of the state of. 
affairs; in the meantime he proposed that his family 
should accompany the travellers, at least as far as Jeru- • 

i 2 
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salem, on their pilgrimage, and this proposition was 
gladly acceded to by all. 

" On the west of the Jordan," said he, " we require no 
protection beyond our own arms, and a number of 
attendants would only impede our progress. Mrs. War- 
ren's maid, a lively Irish girl, my own faithful Andrew, 
and your Jacob, may well do all the service we require." 

The boys were really sorry to part with their excellent 
friend Markham, but Mr. Warren assured them that they 
should see him again before they left the country, and 
next morning they all started on horseback, preceded by 
a train of baggage mules loaded with provisions, carpets, 
pots and kettles, coffee cups, sleeping and cooking tents, 
and other necessaries, as Mr. Warren called them, includ- 
ing several boxes of Mrs. Warren's dresses, which the 
boys declared to each other were not necessaries. 

" We have now," observed Mr. Hope, as they turned 
from Acre, "touched the northern extremity of the 
coast of Palestine. Beyond the promontories of N&kum 
and Abyad lies Phoenicia, the Land of Palms, celebrated, 
as these boys ought to know, for its early civilization and 
its commerce, but rarely connected with the sacred 
annals. We read of Hiram, King of Tyre, and his 
mercantile transactions with King Solomon, and Ezekiel 
describes the pomp, luxury, and wealth of Tyre; but even 
when Assvria came down 'like a wolf on the fold' of 
Israel, Phoenicia remained uninjured by the conflict of 
neighbouring kingdoms. It is, however, full of classical 
associations, and we should not forget that it was in a 
city of this country, Zarephath, the modern Surafend, 
that the wonderful Elijah was fed by the widow, from 
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the last scanty remnants of her own provision. Now we 
are coming to the Plain of Esdraelon, or Jezreel, where 
warriors of every nation have met and fought — a spot 
full of awe to the reflecting mind, for it is here that the 
Apocalypse tells us shall be fought that great battle of 
Armageddon, the last great battle of the world." 

They rode on some time in silence, when Edwin said — 
" Surely that is Mount Tabor that we see again. May 
we not visit it this time, Mr. Hope 1 " 

"It is more curious in its isolated situation and in its 
form than in its history," said Mr. Hope ; " and we see it 
so well from here, that time would be lost in ascending 
it. But we must call to mind that it was on the broad 
summit of this mountain, which is about 1,800 feet in 
height, that Barak and Deborah gathered their small 
body of devoted troops, before they rushed down to dis- 
comfit Sisera and all his host. But now look, my 
children," continued the good man, " look at the snowy 
heights of Hermon. There you see the northernmost 
point of the journeys of our Lord ; it was after ' many of 
his disciples went away and walked no more with Him/ 
when even the twelve seemed likely to ' go away/ that 
He approached ' a high mountain/ which it has been well 
concluded was this, the highest mountain in all Palestine, 
10,000 feet in height, and here was transfigured before 
the chosen three. From hence, His ministry on earth 
being ended, He moved forward to complete all at Jeru- 
salem by the last solemn sacrifice." 

A solemnity fell over the whole party as they gazed at 
the mountain, " white as snow," and thought of the great 
glory that had been manifested there, but soon they 
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turned towards Nazareth, and presently saw the little 
town lying below them, in its basin of low green hills, 
fifteen in number. "A rose," this sacred village has 
been called, " a rich and beautiful field," a valley of bright 
flowers, of abundant vegetation, fig-trees and cactus, all 
enclosed by these peaceful hills, and crowned by the white 
shining tower of its convent. They waited but for a few 
minutes to admire the peculiar situation of the little 
town, and then pursued their way rather hastily through 
a dismal gorge, for the neighbourhood does not bear a 
good character ; and night was fast falling round them 
when they reached the convent, where they were hos- 
pitably received, and shown to the visitors' apartments. 

"Now then, Mr. Hope," said Maria, when they 
gathered together the next morning, " what will you 
take us to see in Nazareth ? " 

" My child," interrupted Mrs. Warren, " I cannot 
have you walking through the streets of a strange town. 
I have lost you once. Let us procure a litter or a 
carriage." 

Maria laughed, supposing her mamma was only jest- 
ing, and George assured Mrs. Warren that with such a 
bodyguard she would be quite safe. Besides, Mr. Hope 
intended to call on a resident missionary clergyman, and 
ask him to conduct them to the most interesting points 
of view, so Mrs. Warren was contented. But first they 
went to the Church of the Convent, where a sermon was 
being preached to the Bedouin converts, in their own lan- 
guage, to which the wild sons of the desert were listening 
with marked attention. From thence they descended to 
an altar below the church, which marks the spot where the 
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Annunciation took place. After leaving the church they 
went to the missionary, and with him visited other holy 
places, but in the end they agreed with Mr. Hope that 
it was not so much in these marked spots, some of them, 
perhaps, erroneously or carelessly set aside as sacred ; but 
in the general appearance of Nazareth, in those features 
of it that have never changed, that we can recognize the 
holy atmosphere of that place in which our Lord con- 
descended to spend his youth, unknown and unnoticed, 
allowing himself to be called by the despised name of 
Nazarene. " Can anything good come out of Nazareth 1 " 
said one who lived in a neighbouring village, so evil in 
those days was the reputation of the little town in which 
the Lord patiently awaited the hour for commencing his 
work of mercy. 

For two days they enjoyed the hospitality of the monks, 
and explored the place ; then, after leaving a handsome 
donation for the poor, they proceeded on their way. It 
must not be forgotten that although Nazareth lies itself 
in a valley, it is yet on a hill, a mountain, indeed, to 
the brow of which it was that our Lord was led by 
the wretched inhabitants, and from which, had He not 
passed through the midst of them, they would have cast 
Him down. 

The descent from Nazareth was so steep and abrupt in 
places, that Mrs. Warren was glad to walk ; the horses 
stumbled, and only the mules could keep their footing ; 
from thence a long day's journey brought them to 
Nablous, or Neapolis, the new town which was founded 
by Vespasian after the ancient Shechem or Sychar was 
destroyed. Here, on the lowest slope of Gerizim, 
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gardens blooming with roses and jasmine, and shady 
trees, and fresh springs gushing in all directions, make 
one of the most beautiful spots in Palestine. And here 
Maria, always susceptible to pleasant things, cried out, 
" Oh J papa, let us stay here ; look at the pretty white 
town, and the olive-trees, and the women sitting by the 
wells. What a charming land this is ! Why do the 
Bedouins stay in the stupid deserts, when they could 
live here in peace, and have plenty of all they want ? " 

" Oh, my dear child ! " replied her father, " peace is 
not the portion of those descendants of Ishmael, whose 
hand still continues against every man. To them the 
life of a town, with submission to the laws of society 
and government, would be oppressive; like all wild 
people who have been subjected to the trammels of civi- 
lized life, they would soon pine away and die." 

They now rode quietly through the muddy streets of 
Nablous to the English mission school, where Mr. Hope's 
name obtained them admission and shelter, though he 
was shocked to find, after they had taken up their abode 
in the large clean room, that it would be required next 
morning for divine service, being in fact the English 
church. It was, however, too late to seek other quarters, 
so they kept their carpets and mattresses in as small a 
space as possible, had their food cooked outside, and rose 
early to remove their belongings, and return to attend a 
service which had for a long time been denied to them. 

Afterwards the English missionary pointed out to 
them the natural features of the place. High above 
them rose Mount Gerizim, the sanctuary of the Samari- 
tans, and, as the good man told them with a sigh, 
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some votaries of the ancient creed still remain, who con- 
tinue to ascend the mountain at certain periods to per- 
form their devotions. It was from this height that 
Jotham, during the insurrection of Abimelech, addressed 
the people in the striking parable of the trees striving 
for rule, and perhaps no situation could have been more 
appropriate for such a parable than this, which commands 
a rich view of wooded scenery. Then he conducted 
them to Jacob's Well, which, though now choked up 
with fallen ruins, is undoubtedly the very well dug by the 
prudent Patriarch, in order to mark his possession of 
the land, and to afford water for his family. This tradi- 
tion has been preserved from age to age, and the 
travellers, old and young, looked with reverence upon 
the few fragments of stone, which are all that now re- 
main of the first possession in the Holy Land of God's 
chosen people. But the interest of this spot does not 
cease with the history of the ancient dispensation. It 
was here that the woman of Samaria, following the 
custom of Rachel, and Rebekah, and Zippotah, had 
come down to draw water, when our Lord, hot and 
wearied, drank of the well, and at the same time told 
her of the Living Stream which would flow to refresh 
all those that came to it for ever. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Bethel — Jerusalem — The Mount of Olives — The Temple* and the 

Mosque of Omar. 

AFTER another night passed at Nablous, our party 
proceeded forward to Bethel, where, on the halting- 
place of Abraham and of Jacob, they pitched their tents 
to rest, and Mr. Hope spoke to them of the events 
which have rendered this one of the most interesting 
stations in Palestine. From hence Abraham looked 
both north and south upon the land that God had given 
to him, and to his descendants; here he parted from 
Lot, who chose the bound of the Jordan, and turned 
towards the east, towards the wicked and devoted Sodom. 
It was here that in a dream Jacob saw a vision of 
angels, and marked the spot by a rough stone, which 
afterwards became the sanctuary of Israel. In later 
days, the place was desecrated by an idolatrous temple, 
built in opposition to the holy building at Jerusalem, 
and from that period may be dated the desolation which 
has made it, instead of Beth-el, the " house of God/' 
Beth-aven, or the " house of naught." 

With great eagerness every one rose early the next 
morning, that the tents might be quickly struck, and the 
small caravan move forward to the goal of their desires, 
the holy Jerusalem. 
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As they sat hastily drinking their coffee, and eating 
the somewhat dry barley bread, Mr. Arnold said, " I am 
looking forward to a more home-like breakfast when we 
reach the city, for I confess I am a little too old to like 
continuous roughing in the tents." 

"Then how would you have liked cave-life, papa," 
said Edwin, laughing ; " that was rough, I can tell you ' r 
but wasn't it jolly, Maria, didn't we gobble up the rice 
boiled in muddy water, without either sugar or salt 
to it?" 

It must be confessed that Master Edwin was rather 
fond of alluding to Maria's hardships, to the great 
horror of her mother, who had always been brought up 
in the seclusion and helpless luxury of an Eastern lady's 
life ; and Mrs. Warren now shuddered, and held up her 
hands in disgust, whilst Mr. Arnold said, "We must 
keep out of the way of robbers for the future, boys. 
There is no occasion to run our heads into a noose." 

"But Mr. Arnold," said Mr. Warren, "what will 
you think if I say that I was actually going to propose 
to you to have our tents pitched beyond the walls of 
Jerusalem, rather than seek the hospitality of a convent, 
or the unsatisfactory shelter of an hotel 1 It would be 
advisable both for freedom and economy, until at least 
we have had time to look about us, and I can engage a 
house for my family. There they must await tidings 
from Beyrout, and I should not like to be hasty in 
choosing a residence which must be their abode for some 
time, if not for a permanence." 

" Nay, Mr. Warren," said his friend, " pray do not 
dream of settling in Jerusalem. You would be miserable 
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without business to employ you, and friends to gather 
round you. Better come to England, there are no insur- 
rections, no plunderers, no uncomfortable tents, but 
peace, freedom, and prosperity." 

The very idea of forsaking the land of her birth made 
Mrs. Warren throw up her hands and protest so volubly 
against the scheme, that her husband, who knew that, if 
necessary, she could be afterwards persuaded to entertain 
it, for the present dropped the subject; and indeed 
they were now rapidly approaching a spot, which, in 
its overwhelming associations, must swallow up all other 
thoughts. They had now arrived within sight of Jeru- 
salem, " that city set on a hill," the city of the great 
King, overthrown, yet still surviving to tell the mar- 
vellous story of the chosen people of God. 

" At first, transported with the pleasing sight, 
Each Christian bosom glowed with full delight ; 
But deep contrition soon their joy suppress' d, 
And holy sorrow saddened every breast ; 
Scarce dare their eyes the city walls survey, 
Where, clothed in flesh, their dear Redeemer lay, 
"Whose sacred earth did once their Lord enclose, 
And where triumphant from the grave he rose." 

Thus did Mr. Arnold unburden the fulness of his own 
heart in the words of the immortal Tasso, but whether 
speaking or silent, every one was filled with a spirit of 
devotion and awe. . Not that the situation is in itself 
beautiful : built on the edge of a great table-land, two 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, deep ravines 
surrounding it on two sides at least, the bare aspect of 
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modern Jerusalem is almost devoid of natural beauty; 
but the dirtiness and poverty of the modern town being 
concealed by distance, they could admire the grey walls, 
the rising domes of the Mosque of Omar, the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and the Basilica of Constantine ; the 
dazzling white of the convents, thrown out by the dark 
foliage of the olive-trees, and behind all, distinct against 
the cloudless sky, that long purple wall, the blue hills of 
Moab ; and as they gazed upon this, the goal of every 
pilgrim's desires, the Holy City became wrapped in a 
glory of its own, and they knew that what they looked 
upon was indeed " Mount Zion, which standeth fast for 
ever." 

Crossing the space that separated them from Jerusalem, 
they now ascended to its walls, and leaving Jacob and 
Andrew to find a place outside for the tents, they passed 
through the Damascus gate, and rode along the narrow 
streets until they reached the house of Mr. Hope's friend, 
the missionary, where they were received with courteous 
hospitality, and were not sorry to find themselves once 
more within reach of, at least, some home comforts. 

The good missionary, and his kind, bustling, English 
wife, insisted on taking possession of Mrs. Warren and 
Maria, with the maid, Norah, leaving the gentlemen to 
the freedom of the tents. Maria would fain have joined 
the latter party, but even her indulgent father could not 
but allow that it would be better for her to try to adapt 
herself once more to the decorum of an English house- 
hold. They all remained, however, to enjoy Mrs. Linton's 
tea, and plans for the next day were arranged before they 
separated. 
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One desire they all united in, that before inspecting 
ancient sites and the modern buildings of Jerusalem, 
they should visit first the Mount of Olives, that un- 
changeable monument of the love of Him who suffered 
so for us ; and the next morning they all left behind 
them the houses and shops which were so ill-assorted 
with their present thoughts, and descended the rough 
stony path which leads to the brook Kedron, that path 
which had been so often trodden by our Lord's sacred 
feet, when he sought a place for quietness and prayer. 

Even Mrs. Warren was content to endure the fatigue 
that she, too, might look from the summit whence Jesus 
looked upon Jerusalem, and in His all-seeing love and 
pity wept over it. 

" This mount is inseparably connected with all our 
sacred memories," said Mr. Hope, after they had over- 
looked the city for some time. " The Jerusalem that we 
see is not the one we read of in the Bible ; that is buried 
twenty, thirty feet below the ruins that crop up here and 
there in the present town, but the trees, the rivers, and 
the mountains, they are still the same. Kedron still 
flows through the same rocky gorge, there at our feet, 
the olive and the fig-tree still bear fruit, and Olivet still 
rears its four summits unchanged and unchangeable. It 
is man's handiwork alone that perishes, God's creation 
stands for ever ! " 

" Is there not something about David here 1 " asked 
George. 

" Yes, my boy," replied Mr. Hope. " It was from, 
here that the heart-broken king took his last view of the 
city of which he had been so proud, when he fled after 
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the revolt of Absolom ; a little below this, he met Ziba, 
with the asses and provender ; and there the base Shimei 
showered reproaches and cast dust upon him. Yes, this 
Mount of Olives is rich in recollections of the great 
David, the man so full of man's weaknesses, so strong in 
the strength of the Lord." 

" Tell us something, Mr. Hope," said Maria, " about 
the days when Jesus Christ was here." 

" You are right, my child, to recall me to the most 
glorious memories of alL On a mountain ridge, which we 
cannot see from here, though not far from us, lies a wild 
hamlet, now called El Azarieh. That is the ancient 
Bethany, where Lazarus and his sisters lived, whom 
* Jesus loved ;' and it was from that favoured village that 
our Lord passed along the winding mountain road to his 
doom in Jerusalem, amidst the loud Hosannas of the 
vacillating multitude. It was in that little plot of ground 
that you may see yonder, enclosed by whitewashed walls, 
that not many days afterwards our Lord lay in agony, 
the weight of our sins wringing his mortal nature with 
mysterious sufferings. We may well look with solemn 
awe upon those olive trees which saw a sight like this, 
and still exist to point out the place of such a spectacle. 
But soon 'it was finished/ and forty days afterwards 
Bethany beheld His glorious ascension into heaven. A 
chapel, raised by the pious Empress Helena, commemo- 
rates the place where in a cave He had conversed with 
His disciples after His resurrection ; but the exact spot 
whence He was last beheld on earth is not permitted to 
be known. As much as possible," continued the good 
clergyman, turning to Mr. Arnold, " I confine myself to 
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those parts that are undeniable ; and avoid traditions, 
which, though often founded on facts, are yet unnecessary 

f 

to the highest faith in the Scriptures which these scenes 
must so tend to cherish. And my opinion is, sir, that 
we have seen enough for one day's meditation. Let us 
not confuse the impressions made on these young minds ; 
but let us now retire, and defer until to morrow our visit 
to the holiest of all — that is, the ground on which the 
Temple of Solomon used to stand." 

In compliance with Mr. Hope's wishes, they now all 
descended from the Mount of Olives, and returned to 
Jerusalem ; but, leaving their father and friend to meditate 
upon what they had seen, or, as in Mr. Arnold's case, to 
make notes on it, the two boys, after escorting Maria and 
Mrs. Warren to their abode, obtained permission to 
explore the strange, ill-assorted city, escorted by their 
two attendants. 

" It's not up to York," said Jacob, who was disap- 
pointed on the whole ; " there's not a bit of life in it. 
Here and there's a decent house, to be sure, but mostly 
if s ruins and dirt. What are they about not to turn 
their hand to building up some of these here gaps ? it 
looks all tumbling to pieces." 

" Don't clack o' York," said Andrew. " Ye've niver 
set your e'en on Edinburgh. That's the sight. Nane o' yep 
auld tottering wa's there, ye ken, mon ; but biggit up, tier 
upon tier, as high as yon puir bit huts, and a wheen mair 
sweepit up and cleansed. This is Jerusalem, nae doubt, 
and we mun look on it like a Bible town ; but aye, mon, 
it's a puir ane noo." 

Whilst the men thus grumbled, the boys found amuse- 
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ment enough in the dirty streets, the queer shops, and 
the strange mixed population, Jews, Christians, and 
Mussulmen, strangers and inhabitants, offering every 
variety of costume and manners to the passer-by. 

" We will not seek any of these tombs or chapels 
to-day, Edwin," said George, who carried a hand-book, to 
which he referred occasionally ; " we should have Mr. 
Hope with us when we go regular sight-seeing, though 
he declares that no building above the ground now, existed 
in the time of our Holy Scriptures. The Zion of old 
lies buried beneath our feet. I wonder people, instead 
of going on digging at Pompeii, don't come and excavate 
here. They say we have the ruins of seventeen great 
sieges in Jerusalem. If they dug far enough they might 
find the very streets through which the Messiah walked, 
and perhaps the pillars and walls of the Temple itself." 

" But you know, George," said Edwin, "it is all as 
it ought to be, for He said that not one stone should 
remain upon another that should not be thrown down. 
These dirty streets and houses are all of recent date." 

" My book tells me," said George, " that the houses 
that cluster about the site of the Temple, are the abodes 
of Jews who are waiting for their restoration, which they 
believe to be not far distant." 

"It is very strange," said Edwin, thoughtfully; " I used 
to think our Scripture History morning so dull at school, 
we always shirked it when we could. How different it 
would all seem now; and you know fellows never liked to 
be seen with their Bibles in their hands, even on Sunday 
afternoons ; I wonder why it is, when everything in it is 
so wonderful and so true." 

K 
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"It is our fault, Edwin, you may depend upon it, not 
the fault of the Bible," replied George, speaking much 
more seriously than was his wont. " But, as you say, it 
will be different now. The time has passed for us to 
think lightly of holy things, and I hope that we shall 
never forget what we have seen to-day. But let us turn 
back now, Ned ; your father will be expecting us." 

The next day they assembled in good time at Mr. 
Linton-s, where they found Maria very sad, for her 
mother had told her that it was possible the gentlemen by 
paying large fees might obtain admission into the mosque 
of Omar, but that no woman would be allowed to enter, 
and therefore she could not hope to join the expedition. 

Edwin tried to cheer her up. "Don't you mind, 
Maria, M said he ; " I'll tell you everything that we see, 
and George will draw you figures of the queer fellows 
who are sure to be about the place, and papa and Mr. 
Hope will explain everything to you as they do to us/ 
And Maria was obliged to be satisfied. 

The difficulty of getting into the sacred enclosure of 
the Harani-es-Sherif, which includes the site of the Holy 
Temple, used to be insurmountable; but since the Crimean 
war, admission has been comparatively easy, and our 
travellers, after paying a sovereign each and going through 
some forms, found themselves at last upon this interesting 
ground. The whole of the space called the Haram is 
about 1,500 feet long, its greatest breadth about 1,000 
feet ; but the site of Solomon's Temple, as far as can be 
ascertained, is confined to an area of about 600 feet, 
which is in one corner of the large enclosure, and over- 
hanging the Valley of the Kedron. 
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" It is marvellous," said Mr. Hope, as they stood upon 
the holy ground, " to reflect upon the magnificence that 
once covered this little space. From the day when the 
Tent of the Wilderness was exchanged for the Temple of 
Solomon, what wondrous events have been enacted here; 
what memories crowd the mind. We think of David's 
longing desires to build a temple befitting the majesty of 
the Most High, fulfilled only in the days of his successor; 
we see the rich materials brought from every quarter of 
the then known world, and silently (for no noisy tools 
were permitted within the hallowed area) we see the 
glorious temple rise, the glory of Jerusalem, the wonder 
of the whole earth." 

"They would sing the Psalms. of David here, though 
he never saw the Temple," said Edwin, thoughtfully. 

" Yes, my boy," said Mr. Hope, " and in them we have 
a strain of penitence, of hope, or joy, which shall never 
cease until earthly songs shall be no more. We may 
then carry our minds through all the splendour of the 
ritual of Solomon's time, and that of his successors, over 
destructions and restorations, through centuries of the 
varied history of the People of God, until we come to 
the days when a Child stood disputing with the learned 
men, and asking them questions. We see Him many 
times afterwards within these walls, Himself, though 
unknown to the unbelieving Jews, the true Shechinah, 
the Glory of God. We hear His prophecy of its 
destruction, and now we see that truly no one stone is 
left upon another." 

With solemn awe the travellers passed on through 
the silent area. It is now for the most part covered 
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with grass, with various trees, the olive and the lemon, 
scattered here and there; the solitude seldom broken, 
except by an Oriental figure, with noiseless tread, gliding 
over it. From this sacred area they passed on to the 
Mosque il Sakra, or Dome of the Rock, which stands 
about the middle of the whole inclosure. 

"Before the Mussulman obtained possession of the 
land," said Mr. Hope, " we have authentic records, that 
this singular rock was known by the Christians as the 
Holy of Holies of the old dispensation. By the con- 
querors it was afterwards revered as the rock on which 
Jacob's head rested during his mysterious dream. Within 
this rock is a cavern, and that cavern contains a slab, 
covering the deep chasm in which the superstitious 
Mahometans believe the souls of the dead to rest until 
the final day. There are those also who believe that 
this was the Church of Constantine, and that the cavern 
is the Holy Sepulchre. It may be so ; enough for us, 
that at least the ground aroxind us and beneath was the 
scene of some of our Lord's sufferings, of His glory, and 
that all is hallowed." 

They had now reached the door, which was opened to 
them by the sacristan, only sufficiently wide,. however, to 
allow one at a time to enter. They were solemnly- 
charged to leave their shoes behind them, and then the 
man preceded them into the building, holding a candle 
in his hand, by the light of which they were able to see 
the marble walls and floor, and the gilded ceiling of this 
grand heathen temple. The guide also pointed out to 
them the sacred recess, with its Mosaic floor and relics 
of the Prophet, including the mark of his footstep in 
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the stone ; but except as a splendid piece of Eastern archi- 
tecture, and a gratification of curiosity, the spectacle had 
little interest for the travellers. 

Descending the hill, they now proceeded to that spot 
of most intense interest to the Christian — the place 
which from the earliest times has been believed to be 
the place of the Holy Sepulchre. Before the time of 
Constantino a statue marked the spot, erected by the 
Emperor Adrian to desecrate a place so venerated by 
the early Christians. Since then there has always been 
a church to guard, and worship to keep up the remem- 
brance of the almighty love that condescended to that 
tomb. 

Within the walls all was plain and simple; in the 
centre of the church is the Holy Sepulchre itself, and 
around it are a number of arched chapels, devoted to the 
several Christian Churches, who equally believe in the 
sanctity of the Shrine of Christ. There were many 
worshippers assembled now, and with them our travellers 
bowed down in adoration of the Lord of Heaven, who 
on this mountain died once for our sins, and was laid in 
this lowly grave. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Irish Brother and Sister — The Jews at Jerusalem — Account of 
the Destruction of the City— A Visit to Bethany— The Pool 
of Siloam — The Cave of the Nativity — National Feuds. 

WHEN our party, full of solemn thoughts, returned 
from their deeply interesting expedition, they 
found Mrs. Warren in an unwonted state of agitation. 
Her maid Norah had only just recovered from a fit of 
hysterics into which she had fallen the instant she re- 
turned from an errand upon which she had been sent. 
It appeared that the girl had, in the most unexpected 
manner, met with her own brother as she was shopping. 
He was in great distress, and after the first noisy delight 
of meeting was over, had detailed to Norah how he had 
been wronged by a Jew in the city, but had soon left her 
again to seek what he called a "justice of the pace," to 
help him to his rights. 

The idea of procuring " rights " in Jerusalem made the 
gentlemen smile. For the honour of their country, how- 
ever, and for the sake of poor Norah, Mr. Warren 
promised her that he would make some exertions on 
behalf of the wronged Irishman ; arid then they proceeded 
to consider what other remarkable objects remained for 
them to visit, and to which they could take little Maria, 
who was watching them with wistful eyes. 
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" Papa," said she, half- whispering, " we have not yet 
seen Calvary." 

"We have not, my child," replied Mr. Warren, "and 
that not from any want of reverence for the most holy 
ground the world can show, but because the site of the 
' Great Sacrifice ' has been disputed. The exact spot 
has not been handed down to us, but we know that it 
could not be far from the consecrated ground on 
which the Church of the Holy Sepulchre stands, that 
* Death was robbed of its sting, and the grave of its 
victory/ " 

" You have seen great part of the town, I think, my 
boys ] " he added, turning to George and Edwin. 

" We had a look at many of the Jewish streets yester- 
day," answered Edwin ; " and our conclusion was, that 
they must be better off in any part of the world than in 
their own city. Jacob says he believes they live here as 
everywhere — by cheating." 

"Not entirely, Edwin," said Mr. Warren. "Your 
good servant in this, as well as other matters, is a little 
prejudiced. There are many Jews who live in the 
greatest poverty; large sums have been transmitted 
through my hands from their richer brethren in Europe, 
and in Turkey, and dispensed by some Jewish merchants 
to the poor ; how far honestly I cannot tell, knowing 
the covetousness of their race ; but there are some who 
are rich and respected, a specimen of what they all might 
be. That they should yet cling to a city where they are 
despised by the Christian, and trampled upon by the 
Moslem, is scarcely strange, when we consider that they 
are thus always near the place on which prophetic tra- 
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dition declares to them God will again appear to His 
assembled people, to restore to them their inheritance, 
and to judge those that have despised them." 

" There is another reason," added Mr. Hope. " It is 
not in life alone that they desire to be gathered here 
When we were upon Mount Olivet, I pointed out to you 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat. For many hundred yean 
they have come far and wide to die in Jerusalem, that 
they may be buried in this valley. Millions of the children 
of Israel lie there, their graves covered with flat stones : 
every inch of ground thus occupied. A valley of dry 
bones — a city of the dead. It is a place to suggest the 
most solemn meditation, as we reflect on the mingled 
faith and unbelief in which these millions of poor Jews 
have closed their blinded eyes." 

a The mass of the Christian population are also poor, 
I believe V said Mr. Warren. 

" They are," replied the other. " Many of them live 
on the charity of the convents, others subsist by making 
the beads and various relics which find a ready sale 
amongst European travellers. It is the Mussulmen who 
inhabit the best parts of the city ; they hate the English, 
and yet are gradually acquiring their habits, and an 
amount of education which must in time, we may hope, 
open their minds to the reception of a purer faith. But 
at the present moment one can scarcely believe that this 
is the Zion for which the exiles wept as they sat by the 
waters of Babylon ; that it was once the scene of mira- 
cles, of supreme Holiness, in the presence of the Messiah, 
this blessed and accursed city, which is now the arena 
of conflicting creeds, the stage of petty warfare. But 
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the way is open, the army of martyrs is again enrolled, 
and the day is at hand when the Turkish power will at 
length succumb, and Christian rule bring its myriads to 
raise once more the standard of the Cross on the towers 
of Mount Zion." 

"But there were Christians in the days of Titus," 
said George, as Mr. Hope paused, overcome with the 
depth of his feelings, " How did it fall then, so powerful 
as it was 1 " 

" Alas, my boy," returned Mr. Hope, " the power of 
the inhabitants was weakened by their internal dissen- 
sions. Already the High Priest Ananias had been slain 
by John of Gischale, united to Eleazar, the head of the 
Zealots, who disdained to parley with Rome, and this 
united party, shut up in the courts of the Temple, gave 
way to the wildest excesses. Then came Simon, who 
held the upper parts of Jerusalem, to attack the Zealots, 
in his turn; and thus torn by internal feuds, what 
wonder that the distracted city could not raise a dis- 
ciplined army to resist the foreign invader ? One after 
another, the conquering Romans possessed themselves of 
the walls, until at last the wretched people, unable to 
obtain supplies, were reduced to the most fearful state 
of famine. Soldiers were said to tear the last morsel 
from the fingers of defenceless women, and children 
were left to perish, until at last the word of prophecy 
was fulfilled, which said, 'The hands of the pitiful 
woman had sodden their own sons for meat.' Then the 
bodies of the famished caused a pestilence, and at last 
the perishing soldiers besought their own leaders to 
deliver them up to the Romans that they might eat and 
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die. So fall of woe were those days that our Lord had 
bid the people pray might be shortened." 

" Oh, why did not the soldiers save them 1 " said 
Maria, who had been listening eagerly. " Why did they 
let the women and children starve ? " 

" Ah, my child, men whose hands have been steeped 
in blood soon lose their tenderness. The generals to the 
last stood proudly in the breach, and defied their foes, 
boasting that the City of God could never be taken. 
But they had forgotten God, they had denied and slain 
His Son, they had declared that His blood should be on 
them and on their children, and in the hour of their 
need they looked for some one to help, and there was no 
man. When the Romans entered the city, they slaugh- 
tered the people by thousands ; some were driven into 
the shelter of the Temple, but a blazing torch was thrown 
into the midst of this little band, and to escape the 
flames they rushed upon the swords of their cruel ene- 
mies. It did not appear to have been the design of 
Titus to destroy the beautiful Temple, and he tried to 
save it, but he was too late, and flames and massacre 
filled up the measure of destruction. The city was con- 
quered, even the upper stronghold was easily entered, 
for all within was silence and death, and from this 
destruction Jerusalem never recovered." 

" But the crusaders a thousand years afberwards, ,, said 
George ; " surely they attempted to restore it V 

" They acted nobly, and God prospered their endea- 
vours," answered Mr. Hope. " The generalship of God- 
frey of Bouillon was perfect ; his distribution of forces 
round the city was similar to the successful siege of Titus, 
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and to you who have doubtless read Tasso's vivid account 
of it I need not describe the weapons." 

"Was there anything peculiar about them?" asked 
Edwin. " Did they not fight with swords and guns ? " 

"Edwin," said Mr. Arnold, in a reproving tone, "a 
moment's thought- would have assured you that Count 
Godfrey's siege was long before the invention of gun- 
powder. The besiegers had bows and arrows, slings and 
stones, and javelins projected by engines; and as they 
neared the walls, they mounted on each other's shoulders 
until they reached the very battlements, when, however, 
they were frequently driven back overwhelmed by the heavy 
stones flung down upon them. For thirty-nine days did this 
brave attack and brave defence continue ; thirst, famine, 
and heat warred against besieged and besiegers equally. 
At length from the woods of Sichem trees were dragged 
to the scene of action, and wooden towers constructed 
from which showers of stones were poured on the devoted 
city ; Godfrey of Bouillon stood triumphant, and Jeru- 
salem was delivered from the power of the Moham- 
medan." 

"I remember the description," said George; "the 
blood flowed from street to street, settling in lakes, whilst 
the dead were piled in heaps. It is terrible to read of 
long sieges and great battles, but I suppose those engaged 
in them forget everything but the desire for victory." 

" And I fear, my boy," said Mr. Hope, " that in long- 
protracted wars the unhappy feeling of revenge and thirst 
for blood becomes predominant, and the precepts are for- 
gotten of Him who came to bring ' Peace on earth, and 
goodwill towards men.' " 
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" But, my friends," interrupted Mr. Arnold, " in o" 
interesting conversation we forget our intention of visiti] 
Bethany. If we mean to go there to-day, we must s 
out immediately; to-morrow we will take Bethlehei 
and soon, I hope, we may receive news from Beyro 
which may direct our future course. " 

Once more the little party turned their steps towar 
the Mount of Olives ; again they passed the Garden 
Gethsemane, and paused to look with veneration on t! 
hoary olive trees, and with greater interest than before th 
looked into the sepulchral Valley of Jehoshaphat ; th 
winding along the V alley of the Kedron, they h 
Siloam on the right, and soon arrived at Bethany, 
El Azarieh, as it is now called, the village round t 
house of * Lazaria,' or Lazarus." 

" It was on this ascent," said Mr. Hope, " that o 
Lord was met by Martha and afterwards by Mai 
weeping for their brother's death ; it was in passi 
through these fields that He plucked the ears of coi 
and so provoked the hypocritical anger of the Pharisee 
and it was from here that, after the devoted Mary h 
anointed his feet with precious ointment and 'wip 
them with her hair/ that the Lord set forth on his h 
triumphant journey to Jerusalem." 

" But there are no palm-trees," said Edwin, looki 
round. 

" No, my boy," replied Mr. Hope. " It is one of t 
changes that have taken place in the outward features 
Palestine, that there are now no palm-trees to be found 
the land — at least with few exceptions. It was not so 
our Saviour's time. The name of Bethany itself signif 
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the house of dates, and we know that the multitude took 
palm branches in their hands and cast them down to form 
a carpet over which the Messiah passed on His way to 
the ungrateful city ; ttnd then arose that first Christian 
choral hymn to be perpetuated from age to age, * Hosanna 
in the highest.' " 

There was not much to see in the poor village of El 
Azarieh, but they did not care so much to gaze upon the 
stone which was said to have covered the grave of 
Lazarus, or to visit the ruins still shown as Martha's 
house, as to feel that they were really on the spot and to 
recall the circumstances of that great miracle when our 
Lord, after showing such sweet human sympathy towards 
the bereaved sisters, then testified to His Almighty nature 
by rending the gates of Death and restoring Lazarus to life. 

" Is it known exactly where the Ascension took place, 
Mr. Hope ? " asked George. 

" "We know no more than the Holy Scriptures tell us," 
replied Mr. Hope ; " ' that our Lord led His disciples out 
as far as Bethany, and He lifted up His hands, and 
blessed them; and it came to pass, while He blessed 
them, He was parted from them, and carried up into 
heaven.' A church has indeed been raised on one of the 
summits of Mount Olivet, called the Church of the 
Ascension, said to mark the spot. But without entering 
into the question which has been debated as to the precise 
spot, it is enough for us that we see the place to which 
our Lord was wont to retire for seclusion and quiet r 
where He condescended by His example to hallow 
human friendship, where His last words were spoken 
and whence * He ascended into heaven/ " 
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Leaving Bethany, they now turned their steps towards 
Siloam, a place which is also associated with the Saviour's 
power and love. On their way they were all struck by 
observing a fig-tree by the road-side, bearing both leaves 
and young green fruit. 

"It is impossible, my friends," said Mr. Hope, "not 
to remember here the fig-tree that was cursed by our 
gentle Master ; and why ? Because it bore no fruit. It 
was rarely that His just anger was expressed against any 
man ; but then it was always against the man who, like 
the condemned fig-tree, brought forth profession, words, 
intentions only, and not the fruit of holy deeds. May 
our faith, strengthened by the sight of these blessed 
memorials of our Lord, never be fruitless ! " 

They had now reached the pool which makes Siloam 
famous. It is surrounded by a wall, which has probably 
existed since the time of Shallum. Above it is an* arch, 
under which a flight of steps descends to the water, 
which is always flowing clear and pure. The stream is 
connected, it is believed, with the great reservoirs under 
the Temple, and it exhibits the curious phenomenon of a 
regular ebb and flow, probably the same " moving of the 
waters " which is alluded to in the sacred description of 
Bethesda, which latter fountain has, however, not yet 
been discovered. They looked eagerly on the old wall — 
the very stones upon which the eyes of the blind man 
might be fixed, after he had washed and received his 
sight ; but they thought still more of Him by whom the 
blind man had been sent to the pool — the Messiah, the 
Sent of God. 

From Siloam they returned to Jerusalem, and the next 
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morning, no tidings having yet arrived from Beyrout, 
they determined upon an excursion out to Bethlehem ; 
and leaving Mrs. "Warren, who was unequal to the 
fatigue, and her maid behind them, they mounted on 
horses, or mules, and started quite early on their journey. 
Descending Mount Zion into the valley of Hinnom, they 
crossed the Kedron, and rode past the convent of Mar 
Elias, until they came to a little mosque, which even the 
Turks believe to be built over the tomb of Rachel, and 
which is described in the Bible as being a little way from 
Bethlehem. The mosque is built over a small cave, and 
in this cave the remains are laid of the fair Rachel, 
whom Jacob so truly loved, and so deeply mourned. 

They passed forward into the wide valley, whence 
they could see the grassy hills on which the shepherds 
might be "feeding their flocks" when the "glad tidings" 
came ; but the little village itself is on the narrow ridge 
of a long grey hill. According to the words of 
Isaiah, " He shall dwell on high, in a lofty cave of the 
strong rock." 

" Before the great event of the Nativity," said Mr. 
Hope, " this little Bethlehem was famed. Here at the 
very gate is the well still called by his name, of whose 
waters David so desired to drink, but refrained because 
his loving nobles had risked their lives to obtain it for 
him. "Within these hills are caves, ooe of which is pro- 
bably the Cave of Adullam, where the great Israelitish 
king took refuge. And below us lie the rich corn-fields, 
in which the faithful Ruth, gleaning for Naomi, met her 
kinsman Boaz, and became the mother of David's line. 
But now, my friends, let us go and look on the scene of 
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that glory which made Bethlehem blessed amongst the 
sons of men. To see the Cave of the Nativity, we shall 
have to be indebted to the good fathers of the convent." 

This convent, which, in fact, contains three communi- 
ties, Latin, Greek, and Armenian, to all of whom the 
church is common, was built by the pious Empress 
Helena, and extends for some distance along the rocky 
ridge. Here our travellers were received with great 
courtesy, hospitably refreshed, and then conducted to the 
church. It was with peculiar feelings of devotion that 
both old and young found themselves in that venerable 
edifice, dimly lighted by the numerous votive lamps, con- 
cealing rather than showing the half-faded pictures, and 
with the soft sounds of an ancient choral hymn issuing 
from one of the distant chapels. Their guide, one of the 
monks, led the way through the church and down the 
steps to the cave. It is irregular in form, occupying the 
site of the stall and manger, and, being without opening, 
is lighted by numerous lamps, the gifts of princes and 
nobles. On each side are five arcades, or oratories, and 
at the extremity, in the irregular cavity in which the 
manger stood, the Altar of the King is placed. There 
are few Christian pilgrims who will not kneel before this 
shrine in devout thanksgiving for the precious gift that 
was once here given to the world, even the child Jesus, 
whose name was also " "Wonderful, Counsellor, the 
Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace. ,, 

Leaving a handsome gratuity in the hands of the 
friendly monk, our party now retraced their steps to 
Jerusalem, a distance of only six miles, where they foumd 
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Mrs. Warren, who was as helpless when left alone as any 
Eastern lady could be, rather overcome by a visit she had 
received from the brother of her maid. 

" I think he wants to live with us," said she, " as far as 
I can understand his strange language, which is worse, far 
worse, than Norah's was when she came to me ; but I told 
him it was impossible that he could be in the same esta- 
blishment as Andrew, their nations being always at war." 

" My dear madam," put in Mr. Arnold, " that has 
happily not been the case for generations. We are all 
blended now in the glorious kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and national prejudices are being rapidly 
removed by the progress of education." 

"But I can tell you, papa," said Edwin, "that at 
school the Scotch and Irish lads are always fighting, and 
we English, their lords and masters, used to come in for 
many a side-hit. The Pats would speak out, and call 
us Saxons, and fight like bricks, but the Scots were 
sneaking. We liked the Irish fellows far the best ; they 
were jolly hands at a lark, and up to any row. Ah ! Mr. 
Warren, do take Patrick ; it will be such fun to set him 
and Andrew by the ears." 

" Yes, do, papa," added Maria, always ready to abet 
her friend. 

"Your motive is not tempting," said Mr. Warren 
with a smile ; " but I can do with another servant very 
well at present, and if the man's character turns out 
satisfactory, I will risk feuds ; and I dare say we shall 
find that, mixing with so many strangers, both this 
Patrick and my man Andrew may have rubbed off many 
of their points of variance." 

L 
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So Norah was told that she might summon her brother ; 
and, with a brightened countenance, she said — " And a 
blissed day it was that I fell in with the raal gintiy ; see 
now, sure won't poor Pat> him as is my natural true-born 
brother, be made altogether a gentleman like Andrew 
and Mr. Jacob? And won't I be laming him to mend his 
manners, and him come of a good stock, for, sure, wasn't 
the O'Connors raal blood for iver and iver, so they were?" 

Having made this speech, the waiting-maid withdrew, 
and presently returned with a tall, rough-headed, wild- 
looking man, dressed in a very smart coat of English 
make, a pair of wide Syrian trousers, and a huge dirty 
Jewish turban, which last he removed with a natural 
impulse, as soon as he entered the apartment. A smile 
crept over everybody's face, as he stood in a most gro- 
tesque attitude for a moment, looking round as if he was 
not sure who to address as master, and then said to the 
whole party — "Would it plase your honours to be 
nading an honest, nate-handed lad? and maybe ye 
wouldn't be willing to see justice done on that same 
rogue as clared away all my savins, and me manin* to 
make a lady of Norah, and he keepin' back my rightful 
wages, and layin' hands on all my clothes, barring 
dacency, and the ould rag as he was making me keep on 
my head, and them same coming to me from me blessed 
master, God keep him, he lying dead in a hole yonder in 
Egypt, and me not minding the name, and him niver 
waked, seeing who would I be getting to make the ullalloo 
over him, and them same chatterin' polUs berryin' his 
blessed corpse afore it were cold. "Worra ! the rogues of 
the world ! " 
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" Here's jolly fun," whispered Edwin to his neighbours, 
" I hope Mr. "Warren will take him ; " and Maria's 
bright eyes sparkled brightly, as her father, after 
listening to this speech, endeavoured to extract some 
more clear information about Patrick's former doings, 
and in the end discovered that the young man had left 
Ireland to act as groom to a gentleman who had taken 
his own horses out to Egypt. The horses had died, but 
Patrick had been retained, until a malignant fever had 
carried off his master, just as they were about to set sail 
for Syria. The English consul at Alexandria, where the 
poor man died, had taken possession of his effects, but 
paid Patrick handsomely, and handed over to him, 
according to the last wishes of his master, the clothes 
and travelling equipage. Unfortunately, in endeavouring 
to turn these things into money, for the purpose chiefly 
of " making a lady of Norah," poor Patrick fell into the 
hands of a travelling Jew, who spoke English, and 
induced him to accompany him, as his servant, to Jeru- 
salem. 

It seemed that Patrick had not had a pleasant life 
with this new master ; he was made to carry burdens, 
groom his mules, bear all his caprices, and wander after 
him from town i>o town until they reached Jerusalem ; 
when, upon Patrick asking for a settlement of his affairs, 
the Jew ignored them, denied* having possession of the 
goods, said Patrick owed him travelling expenses, and so 
roused the Celtic ire, that at last Patrick struck him. 
Then the Jew threatened him with imprisonment, and 
with the penalty of losing his right hand, and so con- 
founded poor Patrick, who, of course, was quite ignorant 

l 2 
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of Eastern law, that he rushed away, and was searching 
through the city for some countryman to help him, when 
he had the good fortune to meet with his sister, whom 
he had not seen for years. Her little savings were in his 
hands at once, and now he had come in the hopes of 
receiving from her kind master — help, advice, or what he, 
perhaps, wished for more than all — employment. 

" It is all ex parte evidence, my good sir," said Mr. 
Arnold, turning to Mr. "Warren. " In our own land this 
would go for nothing. There may be collusion between 
the man and woman. It would scarcely be prudent to 
engage him on his own recommendation merely." 

" Will it be the carrackter the little gentleman would 
be wantin' 1 " said Patrick, whose shrewdness had guessed 
the nature of Mr. Arnold's half-whispered communication. 
" Isn't it all set down beautiful by that same grand lord 
that was making out my poor master's will, all by word 
of mouth, and nothin' more at all at all, and him writin' 
it down that Patrick O'Connor was a thrue man, and no 
mistake ; and didn't he tell me to keep that same all me 
life, and never let nobody set eyes on it ; and didn't I 
mind his words, and none living knowing I had it, and 
niver will, barrin' in respect yer honour's ordering me to 
be showin' it to save me soul." 

As Patrick spoke, he drew out of some innermost 
recess of his scanty clothing, a ragged handkerchief, 
which, when carefully unfolded, was found to contain a 
dirty envelope, and from that, folded in another piece of 
paper, he produced the character written for him by the 
English consul. Although Mr. "Warren was far from 
attributing to this dirty relic the saving qualities Patrick 
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himself spoke of, still it was satisfactory to find that he 
was to be considered " sober, faithful, and honest," and 
seeing that it would be a real charity, Andrew was now 
sent for, and requested to employ the young Irishman in 
any work there might be to do, as he was to be considered, 
for the future, one of the establishment. 

Patrick's loudly expressed delight and gratitude was a 
contrast to the Scotchman's cool disgust. 

" What na is he fit for, sir ? " asked the latter, looking 
at poor Patrick from head to foot. " You'd hardly mean 
him to haud his head up amang weel-to-do servants, ane 
that is more like to a play actor nor a Christian." 

" You must provide him with a suit of clothes at my 
expense, Andrew," said his master ; " the poor man had 
plenty of his own, but he has been robbed by a roguish 
Jew, and I do not think it would be prudent to meddle 
with the affair in a place like this, where justice is gene- 
rally sold to the highest bidder ; so he must put up with 
his loss, and you must put up with him, Andrew." 

" As ye will, sir, as ye will," returned the old servant. 
" Ye'U may be ha' getten his character, so I reckon it's all 
reet ; but I'se keep my eye on him, sir, for I like nane 
of his falderals." 

"Poor Patrick," said Mr. "Warren, smiling, as he 
watched Andrew rather sulkily make his way towards 
the tents, followed by his unwelcome protege* ; "he will 
have no easy berth of it out there, but he looks likely to 
be able to work his own way amongst the men, and he 
will be safer than in the city, for the Consul does not 
mention discretion amongst his good qualities, and I 
suspect he is deficient in it." 



% 
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"It's great fun to hear his brogue, though," said 
Edwin. " "Won't we get him to tell us his adventures 
in Egypt?" 

" Be cautious, Edwin," said his father. " Do not let 
the man see that you are laughing at him. The Hiber- 
nian is warm, impulsive, and revengeful ; he might shoot 
you." 

" I scarcely think we need fear it in this case, Mr. 
Arnold," observed George ; " the man looks so good- 
humoured, and seems so grateful. Like Edwin, I have 
taken quite a fancy to him, and we will take care not to 
hurt his feelings." 

George's opinion seemed justified, when they returned 
to their tents, and found Pat in full employment, rubbing 
down the horses, and the picture of glee and merriment. 
He certainly looked rather ridiculous in his odd costume, 
but he had cast the turban aside, and was rejoicing that 
he had not allowed his head to be shaved after the fashion 
of the country, which was one of the offences his Jewish 
master had complained of. 

" AV he'd been offering me a nate wig," said he to 
Jacob, with whom he had already become friendly, " I'd 
be asy about that same. Sure, a wig comes nat'ral, 
but bad luck to the thafe of the world that was putting 
his rag-bag on the head of me, the spalpeen, and kaping 
me own illigant hat with the gould round about it in- 
tirely — Musha ! " 

Jacob had looked upon the Irish youth at first with 
jealousy, but he was now moved with pity, and made him 
a present of an old travelling cap, which Pat no sooner 
received, than he placed it jauntily on the top of his 
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rough abundant hair, and throwing his old turban on 
the ground, danced a jig to his own whistling on the rag- 
bag, as he called it, to the wonder and contempt of 
Andrew, and the great amusement of the other men. 

" I wadna ha' thought it of the master," said Andrew, 
aside to Jacob. " The mon's nane in his seven senses. 
I canna see we wanted another hand, aboon a', sic na a 
fule as yon." 

The boys on the contrary were charmed with the 
volatile Pat, and indeed he soon won everybody's favour 
with his lively wit and his good-nature. Andrew only 
still held out, prophesying all manner of loss and trouble 
to his master if he kept the ' loon/ and only bearing with 
him at all for Norah's sake. 

"The lassie is well conducted, and bonnie to luik 
upon," said he; "but, mair's the pity, where will ye 
set yer een upon a flock that hasna its black sheep ? and 
sair it mun be for the cantie lassie to own this ranty 
ane." 

" She's a bonnie, good-hearted lass/' Jacob would reply; 
" I'd like to hear ony person say aught again her to me ; 
she's fit to be the wife to a born Englisher, and that's 
saying a good deal." ' 

The fact was, that the bright Norah, with her dancing 
eyes and her pretty hair, held both the sober serving-men 
in her toils ; but there had been no open war or jealousy, 
for each believed himself her greatest Mend, and Patrick 
reaped the benefit 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Farewell to Jerusalem — From Jerusalem to Jericho — The Good 
Samaritan — The Humming-Bird of the East — The Jordan 
and its Memories — Jericho, the Accursed — The Bose of 
Jericho — Markham's Return — 111 News from Beyrout. 

ANOTHER day and another passed away, and 
still no authentic news arrived from Beyrout, 
though continually wild reports of the state of Syria 
came sufficient to alarm Mrs. Warren and make her hus- 
band somewhat uneasy ; and in the mean time our adven- 
turous youths began to think they had seen all they 
could in Jerusalem ; life in the tents outside was rather 
dull, and they longed to be moving onwards. It was 
Mr. Arnold's plan to proceed by Jericho to the south of 
the Dead Sea, and he now only delayed setting out until 
it was determined whether or no his new friends could 
accompany him. At length, as the summer was wearing 
on and time was important, it was agreed that the camp 
should move on to Jericho, leaving most unwillingly Mr. 
and Mrs. Warren and Maria, with Andrew, still to wait 
for tidings in Jerusalem. 

Patrick was found really useful in the removal; he 
struck the tents most skilfully, packed them, saddled the 
horses, and was ready for anything except going into 
Jerusalem, where he was always in dread of meeting 
" the spalpeen," his late master, and be taken away from 
his present happiness. 
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"They're the rogues, they are, sure," said he, "that 
would be maning to take my life, if they were finding I 
had kilt him ; and sure wouldn't it be his nat'ral due, and 
no more at all at all ? " 

Andrew, therefore, who spoke the languages of the 
various dealers, and was a man of experience, made all 
necessary purchases for them in the city, though with 
such parsimony that Patrick was indignant, and the 
comfort-loving Jacob very scornful. 

" He is a screw, is Andrew, Master Edwin," said the 
latter ; " and there is your papa minding nought but his 
books till dinner is set afore him; then sure-ly he'll 
grummel at such mean doings. It's in 'em, sir, them Scotch 
chaps. Not that he's half a bad feljow, isn't Andrew, 
but he'll never get over them beggarly ways. Mind me 
now, Master Edwin, and when you wed, don't be taken in 
by a Scotch lass, wi' maybe never a stocking to her foot, 
if she could have her own way." 

George and Edwin both laughed at the solemn warning, 
but promised to beware of bare-footed beauties, and as 
they turned away Edwin said — " Isn't it larks, George, 
to have the wars of the three kingdoms going on in our 
camp ? If we could only get an Arab guide to squabble 
with them we should be perfect Poor Saidi, I wish he 
would turn up again." 

" Only he could not have guided us to the Dead Sea," 
said George ; " I fancy he had rarely travelled further 
than the Syrian desert. Besides, you know, he was heir- 
apparent to the throne of Palmyra. "We could not expect 
him to follow our fortunes." 

Jacob was somewhat comforted to find that when next 
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the gentlemen themselves went into Jerusalem, they 
made some purchases which were likely to improve 
Andrew's scanty commissariat, besides having their own 
shot-bags refilled, and their guns put in order for Trilling 
birds, or it might be, as Mr. Warren, out of good Mr. 
Hope's hearing, suggested, a refractory Arab or two. 
They then took leave of the hospitable Lintons, and also 
bade a short farewell to the friends they hoped would 
soon rejoin them, and started once more upon their travels. 

Their way took them first to Bethany, and then 
through a barren rocky wilderness, as they began to 
descend the three thousand feet which would take them 
from Jerusalem down to the valley of the Jordan. 

"This is rather a lonely road," said Edwin, looking 
around him at the bare limestone hills and sharp spurs 
of rock, that seemed intended to conceal an enemy. " I 
am glad we are such a large party." 

" It is the road by which the traveller in the parable 
went down from Jerusalem unto Jericho," said Mr. 
Hope. "We can scarcely wonder that he fell among 
thieves in such a place as this. To this day one travel- 
ling alone would stand a poor chance of passing safely. 
How easily can we imagine the scene. By the way- 
side lies the poor wounded Jew; presently the priest 
appears on the higher part of the road unable to avoid 
seeing the man lying on the rock below ; but he passes 
by. Next comes the Levite, who but imitates his 
superior. Next comes one of the hated race of Samari- 
tans. He no sooner espies the wounded man, than lie 
goes up to him, tends him, puts him on his own beast, 
and takes him to an inn." 
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" There is one, M cried Edward, " on the mountain 
side." 

" Such a one as that," continued Mr. Hope, " and 
there he leaves him to be cared for until he returns from 
Jericho. Remember, my dear young friends, that so 
long as these rocks remain, so long will the lesson of this 
parable endure — nay longer, for love and pity are ever- 
lasting." 

They had still some distance of this desolate region to 
traverse ; but after about six hours' travelling, their eyes 
were refreshed by the sight of a line of green breaking 
the grey monotony. This was the course of a rivulet 
called " Kelt ; " and very soon they issued from the hills, 
and entered a rich plain full of wild vegetation, and 
watered by many streams. Here in olden times stood 
the proud citadel of Jericho, on the outskirts of a vast 
forest of gigantic palms in the midst of fruitful corn- 
fields. The forest now consists only of thorn-trees ; the 
plain is uncultivated, and Jericho, the " City of Palms," 
is but a cluster of mean houses — the barracks of 
Turkish soldiers, and the dwelling of a few dirty Arabs. 
Happily the travellers were independent of roofed 
houses; they chose one of the most fertile spots, and 
there on the plain they pitched their tents — one for 
cooking, with a stove, one for the servants, and one for 
Mr. Arnold, Mr. Hope, and the boys. Should Mr. 
Warren's party join them, they were to bring with them 
all the accommodation they would require. 

Patrick now made a step in the good graces of every- 
body, by showing that he was an excellent cook. Jacob, 
who had usually had the office, willingly gave it up to him, 
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and Patrick stewed chickens, heated soup, whistled, and 
sung with his usual alacrity. 

As soon as the dinner was over, the boys were anxious 
to start exploring, but were restrained by Mr. Hope, 
who hinted that an encounter with the Arabs, before 
they had entered into some friendly arrangement with 
them, might have unpleasant consequences. 

"We are pretty good marksmen, Mr. Hope,* said 
Edwin. "If the fellows were troublesome, we could 
bring down two or three of them, and wouldn't they 
run?" 

"God forbid that we should recklessly shed blood, 
Edwin," said Mr. Hope, "when peace is within our 
power." 

"Besides," added Mr. Arnold, "it is always more 
prudent to avoid hostilities in a strange country. Re- 
member that, boys, and do not be too ready to display 
your skill upon your fellow-creatures, but reserve it rather 
for a better use. On these wild hills and plains there 
must be many birds and reptiles, and, as we know to 
our cost, insects; which would increase our valuable 
collection. Let us go out exploring with this view 
early in the morning. Your guns may then be profitably 
used. We may even hope to find a wild boar ; but for 
that it is necessary to be mounted ; so perhaps we had 
better take the shorter expedition first." 

" We might perhaps go to see the Fountain of Elisha, w 
said Mr. Hope; "the prophet was a native of one of 
these rich meadows, and his name is still reverenced in 
connection with this district." 

The boys were quite ready, and, guided by Mr, Hope, 
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they soon found the well or fountain whose waters are 
believed by both Jew and Mussulman to possess healing 
qualities. The bright waters flowed into a basin shaded 
by thorn-trees, in the midst of a fertile plain. Not far 
from it was a thicket of shrub-like trees, in which a multi- 
tude of birds had built their nests. After wandering 
about for some time, looking at the hills of Judea in the 
distance, talking about Moses and Elijah, both of whom 
were taken away from the eastern wilderness, and of the 
rocks and caves at this side of the Jordan, where the 
Israelites lay hidden during the desperate wars of the 
Judges, they returned to the stream, and bathed in its 
pure waters. The young sportsmen were then allowed 
to try their guns, and brought down a variety of birds, 
including some partridges, a useful addition to the stores, 
and a horned vulture, whose skin Mr. Arnold eagerly 
took possession of. But the most charming acquisition 
was a sun-bird, a tiny creature with a long narrow bill, 
a body of the most gorgeous green, blue, and purple 
hues, and a sort of tuft of red and yellow feathers on 
each side. Edwin would fain have got a live one for 
Maria, but that was impossible, and he was obliged to be 
contented with his father's pleasure in possessing so good 
a specimen of this humming-bird of the East. Before 
night, too, they had the good fortune to meet with a 
young wild boar, and killed him. Patrick performed a 
jig round the remains, and cut off a leg to roast, which 
was not only very much enjoyed by the hungry hunters, 
but was obviously the means of driving away a party of 
fierce-looking Arabs, who had put their noses into the 
cooking tent, but quickly withdrawn them as soon as 
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they found that the infidels were preparing an unclean 
animal ; only waiting to inform the grinning Patrick that 
their sheikh was coming next morning to receive payment 
for the strangers' occupation of his territory. 

Their threat was not without fulfilment ; early the 
next day the sheikh arrived, grandly dressed in a dirty, 
ragged, gaudy dress and turban, and armed with a 
scimitar and daggers in his belt. He was attended by a 
dozen followers, with fewer arms, but quite as dirty. 
At Mr. Hope's suggestion, coffee and pipes were served 
to them, and the sheikh, squatting upon the carpet, began 
by making an exorbitant demand as a sort of tribute due 
to him. 

Mr. Hope, who was the spokesman, replied that they 
were only travellers resting on their way, that they had 
no intention of occupying their position permanently, 
and that the ground was open to all passers by. He 
added, however, that it was very probable a backsheesh 
would be bestowed upon the sheikh before they -went 
away, which would be proportioned to the treatment 
they should receive, and he warned the man to be care- 
ful, for the travellers had left powerful friends behind 
them in Jerusalem. 

The sheikh accordingly moderated his demands, but 
made many attempts to extort immediate advantage, 
using threats even in his eagerness. The Englishmen 
were, however, determined, and the sight of their guns 
gave a little check to the Arab's ardour. The next thing 
was to offer a guard to protect the travellers to the shores 
of the Dead Sea ; but the demand was again immensely 
large, and Mr. Hope declined making any arrangement 
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at all until the " EiFendi "Warren " should arrive, and in 
the end they got rid of their very troublesome visitors, 
and felt themselves at liberty to ramble off. Before they 
left the camp, however, they charged the men to keep a 
strict watch upon the horses, for the Arabs of this neigh- 
bourhood are notorious robbers, called by one traveller 
the banditti of Jericho. If a guard of Arabs should be 
necessary to their further progress, Mr. Hope determined 
that it should not be chosen from these men. 

They proceeded to the hills, and rambled about for 
some time amongst the caves and rocks ; then returning 
for their horses, they rode down to the banks of the 
Jordan, the sacred flood of so many memories, the most 
celebrated river in the world. ' Here Mr. Hope pointed 
out to the boys the most remarkable features in its course, 
how it flows downwards (its very name Jordan, Descender, 
marking this peculiarity), from its source in Anti-Lebanus, 
through the Lake of Merom, down between two sloping 
terraced walls, until it reaches the mysterious Dead Sea, 
more than a thousand feet below the level of the Medi- 
terranean. 

" How continually is this sacred river blended with the 
history of the Israelites," added Mr. Hope, " from that 
time when under the guidance of Joshua they crossed it 
on dry land to enter their inheritance to the days of our 
Lord's baptism in its then for ever hallowed waters. 
Still the Jordan, as it is solely and emphatically called in 
the Holy Scriptures, pursues its rugged ' course as a 
desert river, unpolluted by the traffic and restless 
labours of man ; and fed by mountain streams, this great 
Jordan still holds its way apart from worldly things." 
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As they rested amidst the luxuriant vegetation, Mr. 
Hope pointed out to them the lofty mountains on the 
eastern side, from the summit of one of which Moses in 
all probability showed his discontented people the rich 
land which even to the utmost sea was so soon to be their 
own, but which his feet should never tread ; and again 
from one of these heights it was that the unwilling 
Balaam, who had been brought to curse the invaders, 
was compelled to utter his sublime prophecy of the ulti- 
mate glory of the people of Israel. 

"One would not think, to see Jericho now," said 
Edwin, " that it would have been worth while to spend 
all the time that Joshua did in besieging it." 

"Look at its position, my boy," said Mr. Arnold. 
"Remember that as Joshua came up from the river 
Jordan, Jericho, then a strong walled city, guarded every 
pass into the interior of the land. The large oasis round 
the city was fertile and well watered, and promised a 
blessed resting-place for the wearied multitude. Tempting 
indeed must have been its corn-fields, for it was the ' time 
of the barley harvest/ and its groves of lofty palms, 
and its clear rushing brooks, to the people who had for 
.more than a generation been wandering in the wilder- 
ness." 

" Besides," added Mr. Hope, "we must not forget that 
God had commanded Joshua to destroy all the walled 
cities and drive out the idolatrous inhabitants, and 
Jericho was the first that came in their way. From its 
commanding situation, this city might have brought 
danger to the Israelites in their turn, if any invader had 
taken possession of it ; a curse was therefore pronounced 
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upon its rebuilding, and although it has risen again and 
again from its ruins, it was only again to fall." 

" There was a city here in the time of the Romans, 
was there not, sir ] " asked George, " which Antony be- 
stowed on the Egyptian queen Cleopatra]" 

" You are right, my boy," said Mr. Hope, " it after- 
wards became the city of Herod, and the scene of his 
frightful death. Our Lord passed through this city on 
his last journey to Jerusalem. We may connect tliis 
spot also with the labours of John the Baptist. As he 
came from the desert beyond Jordan, the multitude 
flocked round him, confessing their sins, and were 
baptized in the rapid torrent. And here too came the 
Holy One also, to be baptized in the sacred flood. A 
curious ceremony takes place here once a year, at the 
Greek Easter, which corresponds to our Monday in 
Passion Week. At this season, thousands o* pilgrims, 
Christians from the empire of Turkey,, from Malta, and 
from some European nations, encamp near the tangled 
thickets we see about us. Two hours before dawn the 
sleeping people are roused by the sound of kettle-drums, 
and in the most quiet and decorous manner they rise, 
move down to the edge of the river, and there bathe, 
generally under the shelter of the bank, where the water 
is not more than four feet deep. They are mostly clothed 
in white garments, which, hallowed by the ceremony, 
are carefully preserved, to serve as their winding-sheet. 
In about two hours the bathing is over, they ascend 
from the sacred waters, pass through the thicket of shrubs 
with which the bank is lined, and return to their en- 
campment on the plain of Jericho until the dead of the 

u 
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following night, when they are again roused, and by the 
light of torches the vast multitude disperse for their 
homeward route, and this place is once more left to its 
perfect solitude." 

Some time was now pleasantly spent in examining the 
vegetation, the tamarisk, the agnus castus, a Persian 
poplar spreading like the oak, and other plants, of which 
Mr. Arnold gathered specimens ; and in searching for new 
insects. 

They considered themselves happy in finding a scor- 
pion and some snakes, and Edwin had a shot at a 
beautiful animal like a tiger-cat, or panther. He did not 
succeed in killing it, but they afterwards brought down a 
wild boar and two kids, which they slung across the 
horses to be taken back to camp. On their way back 
they found the famous Rose of Jericho, and eagerly added 
it to their stores. It is a dull, dead-looking plant, 
shrivelled up, and about the same colour as the sand on 
which it is found. ts branches contract themselves, and 
are scattered about by the wind. It possesses a little 
closed-up daisy-like flower, which when moistened opens 
as if in fresh bloom, and this strange quality the plant 
retains after it has been gathered. Mr. Arnold tried the 
experiment to his satisfaction in some water he carried in 
a flask, and recommended the boys to take home several 
specimens, both as a curiosity, and that they might in 
future days be reminded of the feelings of devotion in- 
spired by these holy places. And he told them that this 
annual, Anastatica, called also "resurrection plant" 
from its quality of reviving to new life, is said to have 
first bloomed on Christmas Eve, to salute the birth of 
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our Lord, and paid homage to his resurrection by remain- 
ing open until Easter. 

The next morning nothing would serve Edwin but 
going back to the Jordan to look after his beautiful 
panther, and George being quite ready to accompany him, 
they were just setting off, when Jacob was heard hailing 
some approaching visitor. 

"It's him, Master Edwin," he called out. "Never 
thought I to set eyes on him again. Now we'se get on. 
There's some sense in him? 

Jacob was just throwing these last words at the un- 
conscious whistling Patrick, as the boys came out of the 
tent to see what had happened ; and heartily pleased they 
were when they espied their honest friend Markham 
riding up towards the camp. They eagerly called Mr. 
Arnold and Mr. Hope to join in their welcome ; but when 
the first greetings were over, the latter said — 

" It does not look well though, I fear, Markham, to 
see you here. I hope all is going on right at Beyrout." 

"Far from it; couldn't be worse, sir," answered 
Markham. " All is gone to shivers. We worked hard 
to get things into a neat compass for fear of accidents, 
and for a bit we held together, and kept all quiet ; but 
. at last it got spread somehow that my master had taken 
off, and joined the rogues on the hills, and as swarms of 
the poor creatures that had collected in the town were 
just starving, they were easily stirred up to riot, and they 
fell on the merchants' houses, and burnt and robbed, and 
even took life, when it stood in their way." 

" Miserable people ! "What a sad account," said Mr. 
Hope. 

H 2 
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" I got Burton off by night on board an English ship," 
continued Markham, " with the books, and what valuables 
I could collect, and I tried to keep up the spirits of the 
poor fellows who were left ; but, unluckily, some of them 
were from the lrills, of the true faith, as they called them- 
selves, and the persecuted Maronites had a spite against 
them ; a row was got up, and they chased them through 
the streets, and into our house; then all was over, they 
plundered everything, two men were killed in the fray, 
and, worse than all, they fired the building, and we had 
much ado to escape with our lives." 

" The consequence of living in a town without magis- 
trates or police," said Mr. Arnold. 

" I left the two head clerks to lay our case before the 
authorities, sir," said Markham ; " but I know there will 
be little justice, and no compensation. I rode off to tell 
my poor master the news, and reached Jerusalem last 
night. He seems inclined to give it all up as a bad job, 
but he sent me to ask you to come back to the city, and 
talk it over with him." 

" Then I shall miss my panther, after 811," exclaimed 
Edwin. 

" Forget your own amusements for a while, Edwin," 
said his father, severely, " when the misfortunes of your 
friends are under discussion." 

" Excuse my young friend," said Mr. Hope, kindly, as 
Edwin desisted, colouring painfully ; " I know no one 
more ready than he would be to draw a sword, or rather 
load a gun, if necessary, in defence of our poor friends ; 
but, indeed, in this case I know not what is to be done. 
Great is the loss to Syria when good and liberal men like 
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Mr. Warren are driven away by the violence and bigotry 
of the people, and the incompetence, or, as I fear it is 
sometimes, by the connivance of the government. It is 
by these outbreaks that the tide of civilization is arrested. 
But God is All-wise. He will choose his own time for 
the great work ; meanwhile, His servants must not sleep. 
* The harvest truly is ready, but the labourers are few/ " 

" You will not think of returning amongst these 
benighted wretches, my friend ? " said Mr. Arnold. 

" Not at this moment of excitement/' replied he; " but 
it may please God to recall me to the field on which for 
years I have humbly tried to scatter the seeds of Life ; 
meantime, I doubt not that I shall find work on every 
side." 

" I suppose there are plenty of ignorant Arabs round 
the Dead Sea, Mr. Hope ] " said George, " but they 
would be hopeless pupils." 

" The followers of Mahomet are truly the most stubborn 
of infidels," replied Mr. Hope ; " but even amongst them 
some opening might arise." 

The gentlemen were interrupted by Patrick, who had 
somehow got scent of a probable return to Jerusalem, 
and was very anxious to know if he was to be of the 
party. 

" Will yer honours be plased to oe going 1 " said he, 
" and will I be riding either ye on the mule to that same 
unlucky town, as isn't noways fit for ra'al Christians? 
Musha, wouldn't they be burning it down some day, and 
it deserving that same altogether for its bad deeds, now 
and evermore, as sure the Bible tells us ] " 

Patrick's mind was soon relieved of its transient load 
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of uneasiness. It was judged more prudent to leave him 
behind, for his own sake, and Jacob to take care of him 
and of the tents ; but the rest, obeying the summons of 
their friends, and anxious to do anything which might 
soften their heavy trials, quickly arranged everything for 
their journey, and before nightfall they found themselves 
once more within the gates of Jerusalem. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A Picturesque Poverty — Towards the Dead Sea — life in the 
Convent of St. Saba — A Feast in the Tents of the Arabs. 

THE travellers received a warm welcome back at 
Mr. Linton's, but they found Mrs. Warren in 
great distress. She was mourning the death of the ser- ■ 
vants, her own countrymen, though not of her own 
religion ; and deploring, besides, the loss of her wardrobe, 
her furniture, all the treasures of her childish days, her 
flowers, her birds, and in one word, her home. 

" Ajid all papa's money is gone too," said Maria, 
whose bright eyes were filled with tears ; but she smiled 
as she added, " mamma says we shall be very poor, but I 
think it will be rather nice. Papa will be very much with 
us, and not always looking grave and reading letters, 
and being angry with men that come and ask him for 
money and cheat him. And it will be all the better not 
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to have a great many servants to quarrel and say wicked 
things to each other. We shall have always to eat 
pilau, because I cannot make the dishes our English 
cook used to make, but pilau is very good, and Andrew 
will bring in the water and the wood, and clean the 
stoves, and I shall sew our dresses, and papa and mamma 
shall do nothing." 

" A pretty pastime for papa and mamma, darling," 
said Mr. Warren, kissing her. " You do not know yet, 
my child, that without labour either of body or mind, 
this world would only be a living tomb. Mr. Hope 
will tell you what was the sentence on the fig-tree that 
did not do its work, that bore no fruit." 

" I know about that, papa," said she. 

" Yes," said Mr. Hope, " the fig-tree was condemned 
to be cut down for its unfruitfulness, and so it is with 
those who drag through a useless life in this probation- 
ary world. And when they are cut down, they are cut 
off from the sweet conviction that they have at least 
endeavoured with all their might to do good, as well as 
from the blessed hope of receiving the reward that has 
been promised to the faithful doer. In extreme old age 
it is indeed permitted for the weary to have a brief rest 
before they enter on their new life, but until then every 
one must labour, and not the less so, because they who do 
not the work that is set before them, will be sure to fall 
into evil ; there is no standing stilL For, as your old 
friend Dr. Watts says, — 

" ' Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.' " 
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" But what can papa do ? " asked Maria, a little 
disappointed ; " will he have to rub down the horses, 
or clean shoes, or bring in the dinner, as servants 
do?" 

"No, no, my dear child," said her father, smiling, 
whilst Edwin laughed outright ; " papa will labour with 
his head to earn money, that he may benefit his fellow- 
creatures as well as himself. But, my Mends, do not 
let this little chatterer excite your pity for me too much. 
The care and prudence of my clerks and Markham have 
saved me from poverty. I have besides money invested 
in many hands in Europe, and, by God's mercy, we shall 
not want. As it will take some time to extricate 
myself from my Beyrout affairs, I shall leave all in the 
hands of trusty agents, and meanwhile we shall be able, 
as we hoped, to accompany you on the rest of your tour 
through this fair land, before we leave it, perhaps for 
ever." 

" Excellent ! " said George. 

"Jolly!" cried Edwin; whilst Mr. Arnold more 
lengthily expressed his satisfaction. 

" At all events," continued Mr. Warren, " I should 
like to visit the shores of the Dead Sea. My dear wife 
seems satisfied with the plan, and should her strength 
fail, we could leave her and Maria in security at the 
convent, whilst we go round the gloomy lake. What 
say you, Mr. Hope? " 

" The arrangement is admirable," he replied ; " I have 
already promised to be of the party, and to do what I 
can in impressing the memories connected with these 
wonderful ; c mea upon the minds of my young friends, 
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as well as to help them to observe their existing 
features." 

1 " Then you will be sure to take an efficient guard of 
Arabs," said Mrs. Warren, always timid ; " I know the 
expedition is dangerous." 

" Not dangerous, my dear, or T should not take you," 
replied her husband ; " but a little rough I allow. We 
shall have bad roads, some discomfort, and probably a 
good deal of impertinence from the extortionate Arabs ; 
but I have seen the Sheikh Hassan, and he, with a few 
faithful followers, is going to attend us himself, until we 
exchange him for another escort — that is, if we continue 
in our intention of making the circuit of the sea." 

" Oh, pray, Mr. Warren, do let us go round, by all 
means," said George. "All travellers say the eastern 
side is the most interesting, and it has been so little 
visited; and besides there are lots of wild Bedouins there." 

" And of course, George, it will be much more dan- 
gerous," said Mrs. Warren. "I cannot consent that 
Mr. Warren should go beyond the coast on this more 
frequented side." 

"Oh, yes! dear mamma," said Maria; "do let papa 
and me go; it would be such fun to go into an Arab 
tent again ; I know the women would be kind to me, 
and I would nurse their nice little babies." 

Mrs. Warren almost screamed at the idea, and put 
herself into such a state of nervous tremour, that her 
husband could only calm her by giving an assurance that 
he would not go into unnecessary danger, that Maria should 
not travel a step farther than she herself desired, and, 
above all, that she should not be allowed to touch an 
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Arab baby. Then the rest of their arrangements we 
easily made. 

The next day was spent in making purchase and see* 
the authorities in Jerusalem, and the Arabs who were 
form the escort. Hassan, the chief, was a middle-ag 
man, of a stern, heavy countenance; his attendan 
Mohammed and Ahmed, were young and active, we 
mounted and well-armed ; so that when they wc 
paraded before her, in their gay dresses, with their la 
lances, their guns slung behind them, and their swoi 
and pistols in their belt, even Mrs. Warren was satisfy 
At the sheikh's suggestion, Mr. Warren laid in a stc 
of tobacco, and some bright-coloured handkerchiefs,' to 
ready for JBakhsheesh when required. Mr. Warren nc 
brought all his own affairs to a conclusion as well as 
could, and despatched final instructions to his clerks 
Beyrout; and then, every preparation being made, a 
Andrew being in charge of a sumpter mule laden w: 
such provisions as he could be induced to purchase a 
place where he declared " they'd like to pick the vai 
teeth out of your head," they set out for Bethlehem. 

A messenger had been sent to bring up Jacob a 
Patrick, and all being assembled, the procession madi 
good display. First rode the sheikh in his long bla 
flowing cloak and red turban, and long lance in ] 
hand, with an Arab on each side of him, similai 
attired; then came Andrew, Norah, and Patrick, wi 
the sumpter-mule ; after them the boys full of spirits 
the prospect of adventures, and with Maria on a st 
mule between them ; Mr. and Mrs. Warren, Mr. Ho 
and Mr. Arnold followed, and Markham and Jac 
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brought up the rear, with the mules bearing the tents 
and heavy baggage. 

Their start having been made late* in the day, they 
had only gone as far as Bethlehem when evening over- 
took them, and they encamped near David's well. The 
convent was close to them ; but they did not seek its 
hospitality, for the Arabs would certainly not have been 
admitted, and the ladies might have been excluded. 

Early the next morning coffee and biscuits were 
served, and they set off again, not exactly in the order 
in which they left Jerusalem, but always preceded by 
the Arabs to choose the path, clear away obstacles, and 
be ready to smooth matters if any wandering Bedouins 
crossed this way. At one time their path led them 
along the side of the mountain Jebel Mar-saba, and 
they could see below them a number of black Arab 
tents. Mrs. Warren, as usual, was much alarmed, until 
Hassan told her that they belonged to his people, and 
though no doubt they might have been troublesome had 
the party been alone, there was no fear under his power- 
ful protection. 

After many windings along the face of the rock, they 
arrived at the low strong gate of the convent of Mar- 
saba, where they intended, if possible, to pass the night. 
This almost impregnable building looks like a state 
prison, with its gloomy dead walls, and the separate 
tower for the reception of female travellers, which is 
situated at the other side of a ravine, and is connected 
with the monastery proper by a strong double wall. On 
knocking at the postern-gate, a basket was presently 
lowered, in which Mr. "Warren placed a letter of intro- 
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duction he had procured in Jerusalem, and soon after 
the basket was withdrawn, the gate was opened, and the 
whole party, with the exception of the Arabs, were 
admitted into the convent. Mrs. Warren and Maria 
and Noroh were, however, immediately conducted by a 
lay brother across the ravine to the woman's tower, Mr. 
"Warren being allowed to escort them thither. They 
passed through a heavy grated door into a low room, 
and from thence up a ladder into a large apartment with 
a chapel adjoining, through the open door of which a dim 
lamp-light issued. It was not very cheering, and Mrs. 
Warren's face expressed her dismay ; little Maria, how- 
ever, like a sunbeam, said, — " Never mind, mamnnn, 
though we are prisoners, I dare say we shall be very 
comfortable, and papa will be sure to let us out in the 
morning." 

The man, although he could not understand Maria's 
words, saw the bright affectionate face, and his grim 
countenance relaxed into something like a smile, as he 
lighted the stove ; and then promising to return soon 
with refreshments, and anything else they might require, 
withdrew, accompanied by Mr. Warren, who, when he 
rejoined his companions in a large bare room, could not 
help confiding to them that, if necessary to leave Mrs. 
Warren behind them, he did not think it would be pos- 
sible to persuade her to remain alone at Mar-saba. 

" Save us then, Mr. Warren," said Jacob, for the ser- 
vants were with them, too. "What can you expect 
where there's women? they're so timorous there's 
nought but fash wi' them." 

" Mrs. Norah is nae that hard to please, ye ken," said 
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Andrew, in a lower tone. " Gin she gets her way, she's 
a fine sonsie lassie, and weel kens her sewing-wark, 
setting on o' buttons, and sic-like matters as fret a mon." 

" Will it be little Norah 1 " said Patrick, catching the 
sound of her name ; " isn't she the girl that can hannell 
a shillelah ; musha, wouldn't she be stannin' in her place, 
bould as a lion, av the thieves of the world would be 
showin' fight. Arrah thin, Misther Andrew, it's right ye 
be, plase the pigs, Norah 's the girl to be keepin' her 
own." 

" Indeed, sir," said Markham, without noticing this 
little by-play amongst the servants, "I see nothing 
against the ladies moving along with you ; you would 
feel more satisfied than in leaving them, and we are a 
strong party, with all sorts of comforts. It's nothing 
more than one of the pic-nics the ladies used to be so 
fond of at Beyrout." 

"I am inclined to think with Markham," said Mr. Hope, 
" so far as your own peace of mind is concerned ; and as 
for danger to them, I hope there is none to be feared." 

" Not a bit, sir," put in Edwin. " I'll engage to take 
care of Maria. "We have gone through worse things 
than riding round yon lake, and she has pluck enough 
for anything. ,, 

" I should be sorry to appear uncourteous to a lady, 
Warren," said Mr. Arnold ; " but are you sure that it is 
prudent for Mrs. Warren, and desirable for us, that she 
should make one of the party ? Why not send her and 
the child back to Jerusalem ? The good Lintons would 
take care of them, and we should then pursue our expe- 
dition with less care and responsibility." 
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"We are old friends, Arnold," said Mr. "Warren, 
" and I should be reluctant to part in this manner ; but 
having thought the matter over, where my wife goes, I 
go. If she is sent back, I return also." 

"My dear Warren, you misunderstand me," said Mr. 
Arnold ; " we could not proceed without you. Mrs. 
Warren's society is welcome to us all, and it is true that 
having this Sheikh Hassan to guarantee our safety re- 
moves all apprehension of danger even to a lady." 

" I say, George," whispered Edwin, " I was in a fright 
Mr. Warren looked ready for pistols and coffee, as the 
boys at school used to say; only papa gave in so 
quickly." 

" I confess I was a little afraid, too, Ned," replied his 
friend ; " but I suppose it was only one of those passing 
squalls, that must turn up sometimes. The great thing 
is, I fancy, to drop it as soon as any one gets warm. 
Few things are worth squabbling about on a journey ) 
and peace is best, as Mr. Hope would tell us." 

Whilst the boys thus talked together, supper was 
being served — a most welcome meal, and plentiful 
There was soup made thick with vegetables, roasted kid, 
and abundance of fruit from the monks' own garden, with 
an unlimited supply of the pure light wine made in the 
convent. They would have supposed themselves to be in 
a house of great luxury, had not George happened to catch 
a glimpse, in the lower part of the convent, of the meal 
spread for the ascetic monks, whose vow does not permit 
them to taste animal food. Before each monk was set 
a plate of boiled vegetables, a raw onion, and half an 
orange, and this was to form their entire repast. Ho 
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came back with an eager account of it to his friends 
above, when Mr. Hope sighed over the mistaken self- 
denial, which in itself he could not but admire; Mr. 
Arnold grew uncomfortable, and Jacob made some stern 
remarks, whilst Andrew, supposing it was but a matter 
of economy, observed, " Eh ! but there'll be nane amang 
them that can make parritch, a comforting thing for the 
stomach far aboon boiled kale. They're but an ignorant 
crew, I fear me." 

A sort of divan round the apartment was intended for 
their sleeping accommodation, and on this the travellers, 
after rolling themselves in their cloaks, lay down, and, 
as well as the novelty of their situation would permit, 
lost their fatigues in slumber. 

Early next morning coffee was brought to them, and 
soon afterwards, an intelligent brother of the community 
showed them the church, a most interesting building, as 
being the earliest Christian church in Palestine. It was, 
the brother told them, founded in the fourth century by 
St. Saba, who was a devout hermit, inhabiting one of 
the numerous caverns with which the rocky sides of the 
Valley of the Kedron are pierced. Many of these are 
now inaccessible, and many unknown ; but in those days 
numbers of them were occupied by anchorites, who fol- 
lowed the pious St. Saba to his convent as soon as it 
was built, and formed the first community. The 
brotherhood is now large, and they are reported also to 
be very rich, and would therefore be in continual danger 
of attacks from the wild robber tribes, did not the strong 
situation of their convent and a system of great caution 
protect them now. Still, in the convulsions which have 
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shaken Palestine at intervals, the monastery has not 
escaped, and the brother showed his guests the bones of 
those martyrs who had been massacred in defence of their 
beloved church and home. 

From the convent heights they had a good view of the 
waters of the Dead Sea, and after breakfast they made 
ready for their departure, finding Mrs. Warren and Maria 
only too glad to exchange their solitude for the prospect 
of even possible dangers. Norah especially was discon- 
tented with her quarters. 

"Arrah, sir," said she to her master, "and if it's 
belaving me ye'll be, with my own blessed eyes I see the 
ould dead monks looking out on us from that same 
dreadful chapel, and bidding us away from beside them, 
barring they niver spoke a word at all at alL" 

"You are talking foolishly, Norah," said Mr. Hope, 
who overheard her romancings. " You had bad dreams. 
Be sure the good monks would not be permitted to return 
to this world of trial merely to terrify silly women. Bay 
your prayers, and fear no evil spirite." 

As they left the walls of this hospitable convent, they 
found the sheikh ready to receive them with a request 
that they would visit the tents of his tribes in the valley 
below, and break bread with them. 

Mr. Hope advised them by all means to accept the 
invitation, as they would thus ensure the fidelity of their 
guides, and safety from any possible insult from this 
people. The boys and Maria were delighted, and in 
great glee they descended the rocky path, collecting 
bright insects, or turning over the stones to look for 
scorpions and scolopendras, all of which Mr. Arnold 
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would gladly have carried away had not prudence advised 
him to be moderate. 

When they reached the bottom of the hill and came 
near to the encampment, Hassan's brother, the sheikh of 
the party, met them, and conducted them into one of the 
black tents, which was evidently arranged for< their recep- 
tion. The floor was carefully spread with gay-coloured 
rugs and carpets, and as soon as they were all seated, cups of 
thick black coffee were brought to them by Mohammed — 
the cups having been, as they were amused to recognize, 
extracted from their own hamper to remedy the deficiency 
in the sheikh's domestic appliances. This was succeeded 
by an immense wooden bowl, which was placed in the 
centre of the circle, and contained a heap of snowy 
boiled rice, crowned with sundry pieces of roast mutton. 
A thin cake of barley bread having been served to every 
person by way of plate, the sheikh waved his hand, and 
the repast began by each one putting his hand into the 
bowl and bringing out such a morsel as he chose. The 
boys seemed to think it all great fun, and Maria managed 
her part quite daintily; but Mr. Arnold was very awk- 
ward, and Mrs. Warren was only induced by the per- 
suasions of her husband, and his assurance that her 
refusal might give mortal offence to her entertainers, to 
extract one little bit of mutton from the disordered mess 
and eat it. 

As soon as they had finished, the bowl was transferred 
to the servants, who were not scrupulous, but pulling 
knives and spoons out of their pockets, ate quite com- 
fortably. The sheikh, Mohammed, and another then 
went round the circle with a pitcher of water and a bowl, 
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and poured the water over the hands of all the company 
The entertainment being thus concluded, they took leave 
of their hosts, and mounting their horses rode away. 



CHAPTER XIY. 

The Shores of the Dead Sea— The Thief in the Night — Engedi— 
The Five Cities of the Plain-— The Extortionate Sheikh. 

THEY now followed the course of the Kedron, and 
after some time they reached the rugged descent 
which led to the deep hollow in which lay the dismal 
lake, its surface now covered with a thin mist which 
glittered in the sun, and, from the wind currents on the 
water, sometimes formed itself into what appeared to be 
detached islands bordered with crystal shores. The beach 
was covered with white sand, or here and there was 
formed of a mass of bitumen, in which many pebbles 
were embedded. But above this strange lifeless sea, in 
which no fish were swimming, although strange birds 
were hovering over it, rose the traces of former beaches, 
when the sea lMLat a much higher level than the present 
one, in white mat^or grim limestone terraces one above 
another. Heaps of rubbish, the broken edges of the 
rocks, lie on these terraces, and on the other, side, high 
above them all, the red mountains of Moab tower in 
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wild grandeur, broken only by the deep rugged valleys of 
the rivers that run into the Dead Sea standing back in 
dark relief. The only break in the general barren deso- 
lation was the valley of the Jordan, which, from the 
time that its waters were lost in the bitter lake, could 
be traced in comparative greenness until it was lost in 
the haze of distance. 

Mrs. Warren, already much fatigued, was struck with 
horror at the idea of making the descent of the rocky 
path below, so it was determined to encamp near a foun- 
tain called Ain-Fechkah, and as soon as Mrs. Warren 
and Maria were comfortably settled there, the gentlemen 
went down to look nearer at the sea. 

They did not, however, stay long upon its desolate 
shore after picking up some pieces of sulphur and 
bitumen, and examining some dead fishes, which they 
concluded had been brought down by the Jordan and 
destroyed by the poisonous waters. Mr. Arnold fancied 
he saw an Arab put his head out of a cavity in the lime- 
stone rock above them, and he immediately hastened their 
return to the camp, which by this time was arranged 
with the greatest neatness. Mrs. Warren's tent possessed 
both carpets and soft cushions, and, placed in a nook of 
the rocks, defied both wind and storm. The other tents 
formed a semicircle in front of it ; beyond, a fire had 
been lighted from the drift wood on the shore, and there 
the servants were preparing dinner, whilst Markham 
looked after the safety of the horses, which were picketed 4 
on a green spot amongst the rocks. This fire was kept 
up all night, for fear both of the Arabs and the wild 
animals, foxes, and jackals, hyaenas and stags, to whom. 

v 2 
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the rocky caves have afforded a refuge for thousands of 
years. 

The night passed undisturbed, except by the howling 
of the jackals, and the morning light so encouraged Mrs. 
"Warren that she with the rest of the party descended to 
the edge of the sea, to taste its bitter water, and watch 
the rising steam which has been compared to the smoke 
which " goeih up for ever and ever." 

" It is impossible to look upon this accursed sea with- 
out a sort of shrinking awe," said Mr. Hope. " It is in 
itself a terrible monument of the punishment of sin. 
Even the mighty Jordan, rushing downwards from its 
source in sparkling activity, seems to be paralyzed by its 
first contact with this dreadful lake, and slowly crawls 
between barren and salt-encrusted shores to its inevitable 
grave, the grave also of all the living creatures it may 
bring down with it. In the 47th chapter of Ezekiel we 
have a picture of this lake, in which the Jews see a 
vision of the time when these waters shall at length be 
hea!ed, and fishers shall spread their nets from Engedi to 
En Eglain, and trees for food once more shall grow upon 
their banks. To us it is rather a prophecy of that 
healing which is opened for all nations, and which will 
in time, we trust, remove the sin and misery of even this 
benighted region." 

The boys were very anxious to try the reputed buoyancy 
of the Dead Sea by bathing in its waters, but the sheikh 
declared that it was not considered at all safe, and Mrs. 
Warren worked herself into such a state of uneasiness at 
the idea, that they gave it up for the present, and returned 
to the tents. These were, however, now struck, and the 
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party set off towards the south, to Ain Jeddi (Engedi), 
in two divisions — the boys choosing to walk, that they 
might examine the caves and grottoes, the remainder of 
the caravan ascending the rocks, as the road by the shore 
is impassable for horses. The path was by no means 
easy for foot passengers, but to the boys the difficulties 
were rather amusing than otherwise. Sometimes, when 
the debris on the beach made the way impracticable, they 
climbed the rocks, and on one of these excursions they 
pursued and shot an ibex, an animal resembling the 
chamois of the Swiss Alps ; and at mid-day they rested in 
a beautiful grotto, where a natural spring of sweet water 
offered them a cool draught with their luncheon. After 
that, they toiled on, carrying the ibex by turns, until they 
reached the valley of Ain Jeddi, and gladly threw them- 
selves to rest upon the level turf, in a place in itself beauti- 
ful, but still more entrancing, existing, as it does, in the 
midst of naked limestone rocks and precipices. 

The boys were perfectly charmed, after toiling all 
day over the rocks in a hot sun, to find themselves in a 
deep shady glen, where a warm stream perpetually flowed 
into a pool, deep, wonderfully clear, and full of large 
shells. The vegetation around was most luxuriant, and 
in the time of David a grove of palm-trees doubtless 
shaded the rich valley ; but now, the only trace of them 
was in the petrified palm-leaves, which may be found 
perfect and beautiful in the limestone rock. 

In this delightful spot the boys and Markham awaited 
the coming of their companions, but to their astonish- 
ment night drew on, and no signs of them appeared. To 
beguile the time, they made preparations for them, by 
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collecting brushwood and lighting a large fire as a signal 
and guide to them down the precipitous descent. At 
George's suggestion, too, they cut some venison steaks, 
and making up the fire, prepared them for broiling 
directly the, no doubt, hungry travellers should arrive : 
but still they came not ; and at last it grew so late, and 
they were so hungry and tired, that they were obliged to 
broil the steaks for themselves, and then wrapping them- 
selves in their cloaks, for the night air was chill, to lie 
down to rest alternately, one keeping watch whilst the 
others slept. 

During Edwin's watch, the other two were roused by 
a loud scream from him, and springing up, they found 
him engaged in a fierce battle with a large hyaena for the 
body of the ibex. It was rather a ludicrous scene ; the 
hyaena had seized the head of the ibex in its sharp teeth, . 
and was trying to carry it off, and Edwin, holding by the 
hind-leg of the dead animal, was pulling it back with all 
his force, whilst he called for assistance. George was 
hastily drawing his dagger, but Markham, without cere- 
mony, pushed him on one side, and seizing the thick 
bough of a tree which they had dragged up from the 
shore to feed the fire with, he gave the beast one stunning 
blow with his powerful arm, and then, with a pistol-shot, 
put an end to him. 

" You see, Mr. George," said he, as soon as the little 
episode was over, " it would never have done for you to 
sully your dagger with the blood of this foul beast. No 
Arab would have fancied a fight with you afterwards. 
He's what they call unclean ; and they are about right, for 
nothing comes amiss to his great maw. "We'll just heave 
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him down now to yon foul sea — like to like— and cut off' 
the chamois* head, and send it with him, for we know 
not what venom is in his teeth." 

Although George's prejudices were not as strong as 
those of the Arabs, he did not wish to touch the hyaena, 
so he willingly helped Markham to push him over a rock 
by the aid of the large branch that had been so successful 
a weapon before, and now fairly roused, they sat down to 
wait for the light, and discuss the non-appearance of 
their companions. 

" It's a rough way, there's no mistake," said Markham, 
" down the side of these rocky cliffs. My mistress would 
never be able to ride down, nor Missie either, but they've 
strong arms among them. I'd have made nothing of 
shouldering one of them myself. Norah, canny woman, 
she would be a tug for any man, though ; that I will say." 

Edwin laughed at the idea of the buxom Norah on any 
man's shoulder, for she was anything but a fairy in di- 
mensions, and the others joined him ; but their mirth 
was mingled with apprehension, for the danger of winding 
over those terrible cliffs in the darkness was terrible, and 
in great suspense they passed the slow hours, until the 
first faint gleam of light enabled them to walk about and 
recover the use of their limbs, which had been benumbed 
by the chill night air. 

" Can we do anything, do you think, Markham % " said 
George, as they paced the dew-laden grass; "I suppose it 
would not be safe to go out to meet them, unacquainted 
as we are with the upper road ; but are we at the right 
rendezvous 1 It would be very troublesome if there had 
been any mistake." 
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" Very miserable you might say, George," said Edwin, 
" for we should soon come to an end here by ourselves. 
This water is cool and pleasant, but it is a poor breakfast, 
and I should like a cup of coffee. We have the chamois, 
to be sure, but I for one do not fancy it after it has been 
mumbled over by that beast." 

" I think, sir," said Markham, " that we had better 
creep up to those ruined walls. It is getting lighter 
every minute now. Yon must have been a grandish 
town. That's very likely the true Engedi, and they'll 
make for it. Look sharp, though, for snakes and toads, 
they're always thick among old walls." 

So they made their way up again towards the ruins, 
which were half concealed by a thicket of low bushes 
and some taller trees; and they had nearly reached the 
place, when George cried out, " I see something moving 
amongst the branches," and Edwin's ready gun was raised 
in a moment. Markham, however, seized his arm; 
" Gently, sir," he said ; " it may be them." 

As he spoke, a turban rose above the bushes, and under 
it the grave face of Hassan, who answered the glad shout 
of the boys by raising his lance, and giving a shrill cry. 
Before they could reach the place, he had emerged from 
the thicket leading a mule, on which sat Maria. She no 
sooner caught sight of her friends, than she leaped from 
her saddle, and ran to meet them. 

" "We are all alive," she cried, as if there had been 
poor chance of it ; " but mamma has been nearly fright- 
ened to death. See, there are the baggage-mules coming, 
pioneers papa calls them ; but I would be first, and Hassan 
was so kind, he brought me." 
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" Hurrah ! " said Edwin, shaking her by the hand ; 
" but I say, Maria, you haven't got such a thing as a bit 
of bread about you, have you, for three poor starving 
wretches 1" 

The little girl looked distressed, and turned round to 
see if the provision mule was near ; but George said, 
" Don't believe him, Maria, we can wait for a regular 
breakfast with you very well. See here are the others ; 
but had we not better go back to our beautiful fountain 
below ? " 

His suggestion, however, was unheeded; the tents 
were already being unloaded, and now Mrs. "Warren ap- 
peared literally held upon her mule by her husband and 
Mr. Hope, who supported her, one on each side. She 
was lifted off and placed upon a mattress, but she seemed 
nearly unconscious. 

"A wonderful preservation we have had, my dear 
boys," said Mr. Arnold, as George and Edwin came 
eagerly up to greet them. "It is a disgrace to the 
authorities that there should not be a better road to a 
place which is the resort of all Eastern travellers, or 
rather that there should be no road at all, for we have 
scrambled sometimes on our hands and feet over huge 
rocks and abrupt precipices, blindly relying on our guides, 
who for some purpose of their own have been leading us 
into the very mouth of destruction. I distrust the men. 
I shall be unwilling to proceed under their direc- 
tion. " 

" Believe me, dear sir,'' said Mr. Hope, grieved at the 
evident irritation of his companion, " these men are not 
to blame. It is true they are not Christians, and we do 
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not, therefore, look for the same fidelity that a Christian 
at least professes ; but it is true also that the way over 
these rocks could not be made smooth by the art of man, 
and even to make a tolerable road would be an enormous 
expense and for no really useful end. The traveller who 
comes here to gratify his curiosity, or some better motive, 
must prepare himself to endure some hardships, nor can 
it be otherwise in a place marked out for desolation. No 
man could dwell beside this lake-^-even the infidel turns 
away with horror from its polluted waters — and Hassan 
relates the story of a rich and daring Frank who once 
insisted upon having a boat made here, that he might 
launch it upon the lake, and so brave what he called the 
superstitions regarding it. Before he had succeeded in 
his attempt, the judgment fell upon him ; he sickened and 
died, and no one since has dared to imitate his impiety." 

" But one may bathe in it, Mr. Hope 1 " asked Edwin, 
who had been listening with interest. 

" Some have done so," replied Mr. Hope, " but I would 
not advise you, my dear boy, to try. I do not suspect 
that the consequences would be fatal, but I believe they 
would be very disagreeable. I have heard that a prickly 
heat is often produced, which lasts a * considerable time, 
and leaves an unpleasant deposit upon the skin." 

They were interrupted by a summons to breakfast. 
The tents had been quickly pitched, the fire made, and 
coffee prepared by active and willing hands. Mrs. Warren 
was able to drink a little coffee, and was soon so much 
revived that she was able not only to share in the cold 
meat that succeeded it, but to listen to the lively conver- 
sation amongst the reunited friends, and to express her 
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sorrow for the trouble she had certainly caused to her 
companions. 

" But it was very terrible," she added, in apology for 
herself, and with a shudder at the remembrance. " Could 
I see the bare rock scattered over with bodies of mules 
and camels that had perished on its surface, and the vul- 
tures hovering over their remains, without thinking that 
such might also be our fate ? Or could I look calmly down 
one of those dreadful precipices, like a perpendicular wall, 
and guide my mule along the narrow, slippery path, 
which was all that held me from destruction? It was 
then I shut my eyes, and abandoned myself entirely." 

" So they blindfolded you, mamma, and carried you by 
turns," said Maria. " Patrick was the strongest." 

"The most active, perhaps, my dear," said Mrs. 
Warren. "I was reluctant to trust myself to him, 
although he is my good Koran's brother, but his cheerful 
manner was very re-assuring." 

"And after all, mamma," said Maria, "it was not so 
bad as that large dark room at Mar-saba, and that grave 
man unlocking the door with his great key, and bringing 
our food just like a jailor. I wasn't very frightened last 
night, because I thought Hassan knew all about it, and 
besides Mr. Hope said I need not fear ; only it made 
mamma so ill ; then I cried, I could not help it." 

" The only real danger," said Mr. Hope, " was, that 
these delays cost so much time that night overtook us 
before we had reached our resting-place ; but here the 
experience of our guides saved us. They took us down 
a chasm and brought us to a dry grotto, near a basin of 
fresh water, so light, and airy, and convenient, that we 
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could not help supposing that it had been the cell of some 
anchorite in the early days of our blessed Faith, and 
when we knelt down at our evening prayers, we thought 
it was not the first time that a Christian's voice had re- 
sounded there in prayer and thanksgiving." 

" You must have left it very early," said George. 

"As soon as there was a gleam of light," he replied, 
" the Arabs gave the signal for our march, and we made 
our last and most perilous descent to this oasis, not without 
the additional anxiety about you which our own difficulties 
suggested." 

" Oh, we got on very well," said Edwin, " except being 
tired ; the only disagreeable we had was the visit of the 
hyaena. You must see him when we go down to the 
shore." 

" But first," said Mr. Hope, leading the way to some 
of the small trees that grew near to them, " let us examine 
this beautiful and luxuriant vegetation by which we are 
surrounded." 

" Oh, Mr. Hope," said Maria, " there are some lemons." 

" Not a lemon, my child, though very like one. The 
fruits on these thorny bushes have been alluded to by 
both ancient and modern writers, and many poets are 
indebted to them for their illustrations. The lemon-like 
one that Maria has pointed out, now ripe and beautiful 
to the eye, is, as you see, when opened, only filled with 
small black seeds ; poetically dust and ashes. There is 
another, the fruit of the thorny nightshade, Solatium 
melongena, equally deceptive and disappointing. Its 
golden hue is tempting ; but look when I press it, only a 
mass of black comes out, which is as disgusting as it is 
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uneatable. Which of these may be the far-famed apple 
of Sodora I know not, and it matters little ; all the fruits 
around seem to partake of the curse of the ground, mock- 
ing the deceived gatherer." 

" I don't believe there is a thing good to eat near the 
shores of this sea," said Edwin, " except it be the 
chamois, and that filthy hyaena polluted ours. I say, 
Mr. Hope, hadn't we better be moving on to some nicer 
place, though it is pretty enough just here ; I suppose we 
shall have bare rocks again directly. Hollo ! Pat, what's 
that you've got ? " 

Patrick was coming up to them with the torn yellow 
rind of one of Maria's lemons in his hand, and a most 
comical expression of distress upon his face. 

" Sure, thin, yer honour," he began, " wouldn't it be 
desaiving the wise man himself in regard to its being a 
reglar nate Kerry Pippin, and me atin' it, and thryin' 
would it be sweet and ripe altogether; and worra, 
wouldn't yer honour be sayin' what's in it, and where 
they'd be findin' this same black dirt to be fillin' it in 
with, and where's the hole they'd be puttin' it in, the 
thaves of the world; and would it be Sheikh Hassan 
played me the thrick, yer honour 't " 

" No, no, Pat," said George, laughing ; " it is the 
natural fruit of the country. I see that Andrew has 
been trying an apple, too." 

" Not wi' my mouth, Master George," said Andrew, 
with a keen glance of his eye, and shaking his head with 
an air of wisdom ; " I'm nae that demented. The mon's a 
fule that lopes afore he luiks. I squeezed 'em first wi' 
my twa thumbs, and fand oot whatna fair and foul knaves 
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they are. Tse mind what I touch i* this uncannie place; 
and I say, master, the suner we're awa', the safer we'se 
be." 

" So say I," put in Jacob ; " we shall never pick up 
aught to mend our rations here. "We sud ha* been, badly 
off, Andrew, if we'd laid in nae mair nor you'd setten 
down." 

" Sheer wastry," muttered Andrew. " Coffee as black 
as soot, and scones baked fresh ilka morn. It taks a long 
purse to stan' sic like doings." 

Leaving the two men to finish a never-ending source of 
dispute between them, the rest of the party made their 
way down to the shore. 

"We know," said Mr. Hope, "that five cities once 
existed on this plain, standing probably near the fertile 
banks of the Jordan and its lake. No traces of them 
remain, but of the end of one only have we a clear 
record. Sodom, for its striking wickedness, was assuredly 
swallowed up in that violent convulsion of nature of 
which we see the signs all around us. Volcanic fires 
appear to have engulphed the cities and their inhabitants, 
and the very site has become accursed for their sake. The 
white mountain which rises at the S.W. corner of the 
sea, is still recognized as the pillar of salt which encloses 
the disobedient wife of Lot, and is distinctly described as 
such by the historian of the Jews, Josephus." 

" Engedi, then, was not one of the five cities of the 
plain 1 " said George. 

" No, my boy," replied Mr. Hope. " Engedi is the 
site of the ancient city of Hazazon or Tamar, the city of 
the palms — a proof, if we needed it, that in those days 
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palm-trees shaded the rushing stream. The scattered 
walls afford little satisfaction to us, for all is lost that 
could identify it with the city of the past, except its 
name ; we had rather turn towards the bright fountain, 
the ' Diamond of the Desert/ as it has been called, to the 
natural beauties of this verdant glen, and to the majestic 
cliffs above, and below, and around us. It was in these 
cliffs that David and his faithful men took refuge, and in 
a cavern near to this place that his enemy Saul was 
delivered into his hands, and the nobility of his character 
was shown by his magnanimity towards his foe. Since 
the Christian era, these caves have been the dwelling of 
many an anchorite, who was contented with bare suste- 
nance, and lived here with, as it were, the sight of Death 
continually before hiin." 

After looking about them for a short time longer, our 
party returned to their resting-place, and after some 
consultation, determined that their next stage should be 
" The Fastness," Masada, now called " Sebbeh." To their 
surprise an obstacle arose in the person of the hitherto 
attentive Hassan, who came forward, and desired further 
backsheesh, and a larger guard, as although the ground 
they proposed to visit belonged to a friendly tribe, he 
had no power there, and might be subject to annoyance. 

"If you are unable to protect us, Sheikh Hassan," 
said Mr. Warren, " depart with your people, and we will 
engage another escort. It is not our intention to add 
numbers to a party already large enough." 

The threat of dismissal alarmed the sheikh. He was 
well satisfied in reality with his present position, and had 
the hope of a large reward in the end. Besides, his dignity 
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was involved, so he replied — " It is well, Hassan and 
his people are the servants of the EffendL The sheikh 
Hamdan is wise. He will not molest the friends of his 
brother. We will go with you, even to death." 

This grand sacrifice was appreciated as it deserved. Mr. 
Warren was glad to retain the men quietly, but he was 
perfectly aware that in real danger they would look out 
for their own safety first. Now it was agreed that Hassan 
should lead them to the Mount of Sodom; beyond that, if 
they ventured towards the east, as Mr. Arnold greatly 
wished to do, they must procure more experienced guides. 
They then all mounted, and proceeded on their strange 
route. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Masoda — The Fastness — The Ascent of the Bock — History of the 
Siege of Masada — Escape of the Panther. 

MRS. WARREN had now recovered her strength 
and spirits, and finding from Hassan that there 
was no fear of a renewal of her hardships of the day 
before, allowed herself to be mounted with much less 
reluctance than they expected. They now pursued 
their way, sometimes so close to the shore, that the smell 
of sulphur from the water was far from agreeable, but 
sometimes great masses of gravel, rolled flints, and 
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gypsum obliged them to divert their route. At last they 
arrived within sight oi a high hill in a ravine, the hill 
of Sebbeh, crowned still with the ruined towers of 
Masada. They pitched their tents in the valley below, 
and made as good a supper as they could from the pro- 
visions they had brought. The boys would fain have set 
out to look for a chamois or some birds, but Hassan 
seemed uneasy at the idea, and said, " It would be well 
to keep quiet ; who knows 1 the thieves would hear that 
the strangers were encamped, and would come to demand 
tribute." So rather than run the risk of alarming Mrs. 
Warren by bringing an inroad of Arabs upon them, they 
gave it up. The stream of the wady was dried, so they 
had no water to depend upon but the old supply they 
had brought in their skin bottles ; but that was quickly 
turned into good hot coffee by the dexterity of the 
Arabs, and served to refresh them all. 

They then left the women to rest in the tents, whilst 
they attempted the ascent of the hill, to the no slight 
annoyance of Edwin, who said he didn't care for the 
ruins which were the object of their climb. 

" Masada, what was Masada, George V he grumbled, 
as they scrambled up the rock. " I'm certain I don't 
remember the name in our Scripture History, and what's 
the use of running after the ruins of those Roman 
fellows 1 It takes such a lot of books to read up about 
them." 

"I consider it quite essential to the credit of our 
expedition, Edwin," said Mr. Arnold, who had over- 
heard him, "that we should visit Masada, the strong 
fortress which the brave and faithful Jews defended 

o 
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when all other strongholds in Judea had fallen. ' The 
Fastness/ this strange fort was called ;. in it the harassed 
people placed their treasures for security, and here, we 
are told, the last of the defenders destroyed themselves 
at the close of the war of Titus, rather than surrender to 
the hated Roman. Am I not correct, Mr. Hope ? " 

" Such is the tale of patriotism and horror that is 
connected with Masada," replied that gentleman. " It 
forms a fitting end to the dread history that began with 
the besieging of Jerusalem." 

They were now proceeding up the narrow winding 
road which Josephus calls "the snake ; v as steep as a 
house side, Edwin asserted, and indeed, but for the art 
used in constructing the winding stairs, as they might 
almost be called, it would have been insurmountable. 
After many stumbles and many grumbles, the party at 
length reached a platform, on which stand the ruined 
remains of the Roman camp, and before them here rose 
the perpendicular smooth rock on which stood the 
citadel. This was only accessible by a narrow path on 
an artificial causeway cut in the face of the rock, and 
which crumbled under their feet as they trod upon it. 
But the bold adventurers were undaunted, and at last 
they were safely landed on the summit of this tremendous 
stronghold, and sufficiently rewarded The ruins are 
extensive— there is the noble arch of the gateway, and 
the walls of the palace, with even its mosaic pavement, 
and mouldings of white marble, all in marvellous pre- 
servation, and as they sat down to rest, and drank out 
of one of the immense rocky reservoirs that had supplied 
the fort, Mr. Hope observed, — 
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" Can we wonder that the siege of this place should 
have been so long protracted, or that the brave defenders, 
Secure in their natural advantages, should have believed 
their refuge impregnable? It was the High Priest, 
Jonathan, who built the first citadel on this summit, but 
it is to Herod that it owes the strong walls which enclosed 
a place for culture, that it might be self-supporting in 
case of siege ; and it was Herod who also built the Palace, 
of which we shall see the remains, and which Josephus 
describes as being of vast extent, containing spacious 
apartments, porticos, and baths, supported by columns of 
solid marble, and protected at the angles by strong and 
lofty towers. The large reservoirs which we see here 
were hollowed out of the rock, and preserved abundance 
of water, particularly valuable in a spot where no springs 
rise. Yast magazines of corn and wine and oil rendered 
the inhabitants independent of supplies from without, 
and so pure and wholesome is the atmosphere at this ele- 
vation that some of these provisions were found fresh 
nearly a century after they were stored. The armoury 
we are told would have equipped 10,000 men." 

" One might suppose that it never would have been 
taken,'' said George. 

" It was some time after the conquest of Jerusalem," 
said Mr. Hope, " that Eleazar, of the tribe of Judah, a 
brave soldier, collected round him a large number of 
Jews who revolted from the Roman yoke, and are called 
by historians Sicarii, or by the more familiar name, 
Banditti. These outlaws took possession of Masada, 
where they defied the Romans, scorned the more servile 
of their countrymen, and only issued from their 

o 2 
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fastness to plunder and devastate the surrounding 
country." 

" Something like Robin Hood and his merry men in 
Sherwood Forest," said Edwin. 

" Probably their deeds of plunder were no worse than 
those of Robin Hood," said Mr. Hope. " They chose to 
recognise the old law, 

c That they should take who had the power, 
And they should keep who can/ 

and excused their violent acts as necessary for their exist- 
ence. But men who once profess to follow laws of their 
own finding, and violate the existing laws, are too apt to 
be carried into excesses, like the poor man in England 
who excuses his first acts of poaching by saying that a 
hare or a rabbit is a wild animal free to all. How often 
he goes on. from step to step, until he becomes an 
open robber, and suffers the penalty of offended justice." 

" But how did the Romans get hold of these fellows ? " 
asked George. 

"This was supposed to be the nest of the rebels," 
replied Mr. Hope, " so Silva, the Roman general, marched 
Mther with his army, and taking possession of all the 
country round, established his camp in a commanding 
position, as near as he could to Masada." 

"He would be badly off for water, I guess," said 
Edwin, " and he would want such lots for his army." 

" That was one of his tremendous difficulties," said 
Mr. Hope. "All provision had to be supplied from a 
great distance by the newly-subjected Jews ; and water, 
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as you may suppose, had to be brought from a distance 
of some miles." 

" Wouldn't the Jews make the Romans pay for the 
things they bought, though 1 " said Edwin. 

"Ay, Master Edwin," said Andrew, who with the 
other servants had gathered round to hear the history of 
the ruins, " if men are that fules to be trading with 
Jews, they're reet sarved if they have their pouches 
cleaned out." 

u The Romans were too crafty, as well as too despotic, 
to submit to extortion," said Mr. Hope, " and it is, I 
expect, the continual oppression the poor Jews have had 
to endure then and since, that may have been the means 
of destroyiDg their nobleness and integrity. Even thus 
supplied with food, and the best soldiers of their day, 
it is quite marvellous how the persevering general suc- 
ceeded in his attack. He commenced operations by 
raising upon the summit of one of those lower clifis an 
earthen mound two hundred cubits in height ; on this he 
laid a platform of rocks, upon which he placed the huge 
engines that were then used for battering down walls. 
He also built a lofty tower faced with iron, and from 
this tower the soldiers with their cross-bows and slings 
drove back every Jew from the walls, and thus pre- 
vented them from defending themselves when the large 
battering-rams were effectually bearing \ipon the ram- 
parts. Unfortunately at this time the garrison was 
tempted to try what they thought would be an invincible 
barrier, and erected an interior wall of two lines of 
blocks of wood, filled up between by earth kept down by 
cross-beams." 
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" That was a capital plan," said George ; " there is no 
battering down a rampart of earth, every blow only 
makes it firmer." 

4< True, my boy," said Mr. Hope, " and so it would 
have been in this case had the usual means been directed 
against it ; but Silva was wise and crafty, and he poured 
upon it a volley of burning "brands. The blocks took 
' fire, and the flames surrounded the devoted people, 
destroying their rampart entirely, and leaving them in 
the most perilous condition." 

" Did they surrender then ? " asked Edwin. 

" No," replied Mr. Hope. " Now comes the crown- 
ing act of heroism ; and we must remember not to judge 
of it after our own light as Christian men. They be- 
longed to the old dispensation, they had been the Chosen 
of God, and they now believed that He had marked 
them for destruction, and that He was willing they 
should sacrifice themselves. Eleazar called his people 
round him, reminded them of the cruelty of the Romans, 
of the certainty of death at their hands, and a death 
most horrible ; and then he besought them to be them- 
selves the instrument of that Divine wrath which had 
gone forth against them, and to let the conquerors find 
but one vast sepulchre. His last words spoke of that 
glorious immortality, that better country which Abra- 
ham, Jacob, David, and the patriarchs and prophets had 
looked for, and had already entered upon." 

" How did they die then, Mr. Hope 1 " asked George. 

" It must have been, according to Josephus, the most 
horrible scene that eye had ever witnessed," said Mr. 
Hope. " Worked up to a state of frenzy by their con- 
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dition, and the words of their high-priest, the men first 
embraced, and then stabbed their wives and children. 
The excited creatures then piled their riches into heaps, 
and consumed them ; they cast lots for the executioners, 
who slew all the others, each twining his arms round the 
corpses of his wife and children, and then turned their 
weapons upon each other. The survivor set fire to the 
palace, and then, plunging the blood-stained knife into 
his own heart, added one more to the mighty pyramid of 
the dead." 

" How did any one know all this 1" said George. 

"I will tell you," said Mr. Hope. "When the 
Romans raised their scaling-ladders, and entered the 
place ready to receive the vain opposition of the inhabi- 
tants, they encountered no resistance, the flames of the 
burning palace rose before them, but a deep stillness 
reigned around. They uttered loud cries, and called 
upon their adversaries to come forth, when lo ! from a 
subterranean aqueduct, two aged women crawled forth, 
followed by five children, the sole survivors of that mul- 
titude ; they had hidden themselves to escape death, 
and their absence, in the confusion of the slaughter, had 
not been noticed. One trembling woman, who was a 
relative of Eleazar's, and known to be a person of know- 
ledge and virtue, gave all these details of the horrible 
sacrifice to the Roman general — the flames, and the 
scene of death in the palace when they had extinguished 
them, proved her words, and the Romans forgot to 
regret their spoil, and forgot also their victory, in their 
universal admiration of this sublime act of chivalry. 
Thus fell the last of the Jewish strongholds." 
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" That beats all the tales I ever heerd," said Jacob ; 
" and you say it's all true, sir ; and the men had the 
heart to kill their own wives and children ? Well, God 
forgive them, Jews as they were, sir." 

" Amen, Jacob," said Mr. Hope ; " it is not for us to 
judge them. They would not learn of Him that was meek 
and lowly, and they knew not how to endure rather than 
flee from the will of God, when it laid calamity upon 
them. As one of our own old poets has said, — 

4 Fear to do base unworthy things is valour ; 
If they be done to us, to suffer them 
Is valour too.' " 

" I cannot think, Mr. Hope," said George, " how you 
can remember all the dreadful history connected with 
this place." 

"That is easily accounted for, my dear boy," said 
Mr. Hope, smiling. "Amongst the few books I have 
allowed myself in my present errant mode 6f life, is a 
copy of the "Wars of Josephus. This has enabled me to 
identify many of the places I have visited, and created 
for me a sort of secondary interest in the scenes of the 
Holy Land. I often turn to this circumstantial record 
in my solitary hours, and the striking history of Masada, 
though not directly connected with Scripture memories, 
has been deeply impressed upon me." 

" Whilst you have been kindly giving the boys an 
account of this curious spot," said Mr. Arnold, now re- 
joining them, "I have been making some sketches, 
which, slight as they are, will, I hope, prove somewhat 
interesting." 
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"It must be so," said Mr. Hope. "In future years, 
when these boys look upon your excellent representation 
of the gateway, or these crumbling towers, they will, I 
think, not have much difficulty in recalling the terrible 
history of the last days of Masada." 

They now began to descend the precipice, and found it 
aiuch more difficult than the ascent had been. It might 
be that they wanted the stimulus of expectation ; it might 
be only that they were much fatigued ; but, at any rate, 
they were very glad when they reached the bottom, and 
lost no time in proceeding to their resting-place, where 
they found Mr. Warren very anxious, Maria somewhat 
indignant that she had not been allowed to join the 
exploring party, and Norah making herself very content 
with the society of young Mohammed, who was teach- 
ing her Arabic, and, in return, was learning English with 
an Irish brogue. 

A repast of chamois flesh and rice, with fresh barley 
cakes, was very acceptable to the tourists after their long 
and fatiguing expedition, and they could even relish the 
muddy water, when mixed with a little brandy, though 
the boys greatly preferred it made into coffee. Masada 
was fully discussed meanwhile, and its terrible story told 
once more for the benefit of Mrs. Warren and the wonder- 
ing Maria, the most frightful details being, however, 
suppressed, out of consideration for the pale face of the 
former. 

Hassan was very anxious that they should proceed as 
early as possible the next morning, and Norah's con- 
fidences to her mistress supplied the reason. Hassan was 
a great coward, Mr hammed had told her ; he was afraid of 
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meeting any of the Arabs who might think he was en- 
croaching on their territory, and he neither wanted to 
fight nor pay tribute ; as for Mohammed himself and his 
comrades, "We are brave," said he, "and your Franks 
are brave ; they have guns of power ; we will fight the 
dogs if they will not allow the Effendi to pass on freely," 
and, as the girl repeated with a little blush, " Mohammed 
will guard Norah, the Lily of the Desert." 

As the elder and wise ones of the party, at least, did 
not wish to put Hassan's courage to the test by having s 
hostile encounter, they set off as soon as they had their 
early coffee the next morning. Slowly but in an orderly 
manner the caravan moved on, winding among the hills 
and along the coast for some time, passing the scattered 
ruins of Roman outworks and the mouths of two or three 
rough wadys. All was still, and dry, and desert ; and 
here the Arabs informed them the lion was known to 
meet and destroy the unwary traveller. This rather 
alarmed some of the party, and moreover the footsteps of 
a panther on the soft sand warned them of another enemy 
not to be despised. By the advice of the Arabs, they now 
kept as far from the hills and as close to the shore as 
they conveniently could ; but this was no refreshment — 
wearied, hot, and thirsty, they were only tantalized by 
the sight of waters that could not afford them drink. 

Patrick, indeed, did, in spite the threats of Hassan, 
beside whom he was riding, contrive to get a bottle 
full of the sparkling water, and declaring that he only 
wanted to cool his mouth, swallowed a draught of 
the nauseous liquid. Immediately he uttered a cry, and 
began to dance about, to roll on the sand, and to show 
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other symptoms of illness at each supension of the attack, 
exclaiming, " Norra, it's pisoned I am ; "Norra, sisther of 
mine, it's yourself as will be tellin little Ellin, the dar- 
lingt of the world, that will naver be settin' eyes on me 
no more, in regard of this same pisonous say. Worra, 
worra, it's the fire in my inside, and comin up it is Out of 
my mouth, and kilt I be sure thin, and how will I be 
waked in this ? Musha, musha, is it nobody that will put 
me out, and me burning altogether ? " 

These exclamations were ludicrous, but the bystanders 
were too full of pity for him and anxiety to be struck by 
that ; for the absence of all remedies, and particularly of 
fresh water, was so trying ; and Norah stood over him, 
wringing her hands and joiniDg her cries to his, making 
together a touching spectacle. At last, however, the 
burning heat abated, the nausea ceased, and the poor fellow 
was able to proceed, although it was some time before he 
entirely threw off the consequences of his rash proceeding. 

" T consider this event most fortunate for myself," said 
Mr. Arnold, when they were once more en route. " I 
had proposed to taste the water that I might be able 
to give a correct description of its strange effects. I 
shall now be content to carry off a bottle, which we may 
analyze at our leisure. From the man's description of 
his sensations, I judge them to be similar to those produced 
by croton-oil, and I am happy to be spared the experiment." 

Before they finished their journey, the irregularity of 
the road compelled them to pass over the remains of an 
old volcano which extended even into the lake, and 
beyond which lay a bed of lava and scattered masses of 
rock flung from the crater. This was called by the Arabs, 
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Jebel Hatrura ; and most thankful they all were to find 
themselves again among the low sand-hills on the beach. 
And soon they passed a thicket of thorny acacias, giving 
certain promise 6f the neighbourhood of water, and at 
last, after a weary journey, they reached a valley sur- 
rounded by high rocks, green with reeds and herbage, 
and musical with the welcome trickling of a stream. 

How delightful to both man and beast were the cool- 
ness and verdure of this fair valley. The tents were 
soon pitched and fires made ; and while the horses 
revelled in the fresh grass, their masters rested under the 
spreading trees by the side of the rushing rivulet until 
their evening meal was prepared, and the Arabs chanted 
their monotonous songs of content, and told their tales 
of magic and wonder in full enjoyment of their sweet 
resting-place. 

A single little adventure, however, rather disturbed 
the tranquillity of their 4 evening. George and Edwin, 
accompanied by the Arab Mohammed, had been clam- 
bering about one of the rocks to gather for Maria some 
of the lovely flowering creepers that hung over it, when 
suddenly a huge panther sprang from the mouth of a 
cave half-way up the cliff, overthrew Mahommed, who 
fortunately only fell down upon the ledge on which they 
had been standing, and leaped into the valley. A loud 
shout from the boys at the same moment roused the 
men below, and Markham and Mr. Warren, snatching 
up their guns, directed them against the beast. He was, 
however, too agile for them, and without waiting to 
seize a prey, he sprang up the opposite ascent, and dis- 
appeared before they could take aim and fire. Happily 
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no one was injured but Mohammed, who had received 
some bruises, but there was a general feeling of mortifi- 
cation and uneasiness, and so much consciousness of 
danger, that they took care to keep up a fire and watch 
all night. No more panthers appeared, but the howls 
and cries of jackals and other smaller animals afforded a 
proof that this charming valley was not without its 
little balance of evil, like most of the pleasant places in 
this varied world. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The Mountain of Sodom — Mohammed in the Quicksand — Arab 

Tents — Patrick and the Panther. 

THE morning's light, and an excellent breakfast, a 
good supply of water, encouraged our travellers to 
set out once more with cheerfulness to encounter the 
dreary shores of the lifeless sea towards which they 
again directed their course. Happily their road was to- 
day diversified with acacias, reeds, and of course springs 
of water, for all vegetation there was dependent upon a 
running stream, and it was with less fatigue than usual 
that by the close of day they reached the mountain 
where they intended to encamp. Hassan had been much 
against the plan, for he declared that the neighbouring 
thickets were filled with the vilest of the Arab tribes. 
" Men of no people," he said ; " men of blood and rob- 
bery ; " but his objections were laid to the score of his 
cowardice, and not regarded. 
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This was the Mountain of Salt or Sodom, and the sand 
beneath their feet was mingled with salt, the pools of 
water round about were surrounded with crystals of 
salt, and the very air they breathed left a salt deposit in 
their mouths. 

" This is undoubtedly the site of Sodom," said Mr. 
Hope. "The ruins you see scattered round, may be 
some of the walls of the condemned city, destroyed for 
its iniquity, and around us lie the traces of the fire, 
volcanic or otherwise, which was employed in its 
destruction. The Mountain of Sodom is literally a rock 
of salt, on the top alone is a covering of clayey soil, 
gravel, and chalky marl. The column rising at the side 
is known as the pillar of Lot's wife, and accurately 
described by Josephus under that name as existing here, 
a monument for ever against disobedience and vacil- 
lation. " 

"I see many caves in the sides of the mountain," said 
Edwin, " or, at least, dark fissures that look like caves. 
Can they be the dwellings of the robber-tribes Hassan 
speaks about ] " 

" More likely the dens of wild beasts, ,, said Mr. 
Warren. " All animals are fond of salt, and that may 
attract them to this spot. I can scarcely credit the tale 
of robbers choosing this barren spot to live in, where 
there is no eatable flesh to be procured ; where there are 
no fruits, except those that mock the gatherer ; where 
the water is undrinkable ; and where, above all, there 
are so few travellers to prey upon. I think the sheikh 
must have been amusing himself by telling you a story of 
the * Arabian Nights.' " 
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" There is no doubt, I think, that Hassan is in a state 
of terror," said Mr. Arnold; "and I -must confess that I 
also shall not be sorry when the night is over, and we 
have quitted this terrible abode of desolation." 

The night certainly was not pleasant to any one. The 
roariDg of the wild animals on the mountain, the restless- 
ness of the watching Hassan, and the uneasiness created 
on the skin by the saline air, all combined to prevent 
sleep, and as soon as the morning's light had dawned, 
they quitted their close tents, and waited eagerly for the 
moment to depart. As soon as ever Jacob had prepared 
the horses for George and Edwin, the two boys mounted, 
and calling for their favourite attendant, Mohammed, 
made at once for the lake, which was not two hundred 
yards from them. 

Before they had, however, ridden half that distance, 
a loud cry from Hassan arrested them, and wheeling 
round, they saw to their horror that Mohammed's horse 
had sunk with him into the sand, leaving only the poor 
man's head in sight. Mohammed's cries, joined to those 
of Hassan, had by this time summoned all the rest to 
look on the catastrophe. Mr. Arnold frantically called 
to his boys to return, and to be careful to keep the horses 
exactly in their former footsteps, and most unwillingly 
they obeyed, looking back anxiously at poor Mohammed, 
whom they had no means to aid. The sheikh was mean- 
while storming with rage at Mohammed's having put 
himself in peril, without apparently thinking of any 
attempt at rescuing him. Mr. Hope alone had the 
presence of mind to call out for ropes, and Markham 
was already extracting them from the packed-up tents. 
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Patrick was helping him actively, and the moment they 
were got out, he would have rushed off with them 
straight to Mohammed, had he not been restrained by 
Norah's shrieks, and the strong arms of his more prudent 
comrades. 

" Dinna ye ken, ye born fule," said Andrew, with 
more warmth than politeness, "that yon slough will 
never haud your weight ] Ye wad gang in afther him, 
and we sud hae twa to lug out, in lieu o' ane. Nco then, 
wha has the best arm for a fling 1 " 

"I am very light, Andrew," said George; "I can go 
near enough to him in the track of his horse to throw 
the rope to him. The only fear is, that he may not have 
strength to put the noose round him." t 

" Desarves to hae it round his craig," muttered 
Andrew, " gieing folks sic a stoun." 

" Ahmed is a leet-footed chap," said Jacob ; " I'd. say 
he'd be a good one to fettle it. They're akin, too." 

" We ought to be all akin in the hour of adversity," 
said Mr. Hope, " and there must now be no delay. 
Ahmed is evidently too much agitated to be of any use. 
Mr. Arnold, you will not oppose me, when I say, 
George, take the rope, and God be with you." 

" No, no," at this moment cried little Maria, " I am 
the lightest, dear Mr. Hope ; let me go and save poor 
Mohammed." 

" But your arm is not strong enough, Maria," said 
George, unceremoniously ; and without further delay he 
took the rope and set off with it, whilst Ahmed was 
lying prostrate in an agony, the sheikh still uttering 
his words of mingled anger and dismay, Mrs. Warren 
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covering her face with her hands and shuddering, and 
her husband clasping his intrepid little daughter safely in 
his arms. 

George was of opinion that the quicksand would not 
have given way, had not Mohammed, in the midst of his 
rapid passage, wheeled round with a sharp and sudden 
check, and thrown the weight of both horse and man 
dead upon the uncertain marsh ; and he now passed con- 
fidently with swiftness and lightness over the track of 
Mohammed's horse, holding the noose ready. The other 
end of the ropes which had been knotted securely together, 
was held by his friends, and they followed him as far as 
they could with safety towards poor Mohammed, who 
wJnowholdinguphisL^^andc^g piteous*. 
As George drew near, he spoke some cheering words, and 
gave him directions what to do ; and then when close 
enough to take aim, he flung the rope ; it was happily 
caught by Mohammed, and with some difficulty put 
over his shoulder*,, under his arms, which fortunately 
were still free. George then retraced his steps, with more 
difficulty than he had come, for the sands appeared to be 
sinking, and the men at the other end began to draw in 
the rope. It was an anxious time ; at first no impres- 
sion seemed to be made by the united force of all the 
men on terra firma ; but at length Mohammed, relying 
entirely on the rope, appeared to have succeeded in extri- 
cating his legs from the now buried horse, and after 
much struggling appeared above the ground altogether. 
But his strength was gone, and he was actually dragged 
along the ground until his helpless body was near enough 
to be raised in the arms of his friends, and carried to the 

P 
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foot of the rock. Here a dose of brandy was adminis- 
tered, which had the effect of restoring him in some 
degree ; Mr. Hope then examined him, and found that 
except the scratching he had received in being dragged 
into safety, and the shock to his nervous system, he 
appeared to have received no injury. He had still to 
bear something more in the bullying reproaches of his 
chief for being the cause of the horse's death ; but the man 
was somewhat appeased by the gentlemen offering to 
make him a fair recompense for it, though a sum vastly 
below that he would fain have set upon the animal. 

"I shall be a Christian/' said Mohammed, coming 
close ~to Mr. Hope, and speaking in his ear. "The 
Christians are good and true, and love all men. I know 
now that it is so. See, my kind Effendi, henceforth 
Mohammed is a Christian, and your slave." 

Mr. Hope had long observed that Mohammed, although 
so gay and volatile, had seemed at times extremely 
thoughtful, and a word dropped in season had been so 
gratefully received, that he had endeavoured by degrees 
to explain to him the doctrines of the Christian faith ; 
and he now blessed God that the imminent danger of 
this day had appeared to have opened Mohammed's eyes 
to the imperfections of his own religion compared with 
that he had sought to know ; and from that hour he took 
the Arab under his special care, in spite of the sullen 
opposition of his master, and resolved that if possible he 
should remain with the English party after the rest of 
the escort had quitted it 

There was not much difficulty in giving up another 
horse to Mohammed, for the provisions were daily be- 
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coming much less weighty, so much so, in fact, that there 
would have been serious misgivings about the supplies, 
had not Mr. "Warren expressed himself pretty confident 
that fresh provisions could be procured at Kerak. 

It happened that Hassan was near when they were 
discussing it, and although he did not hear all they said, 
he caught the word " Kerak," and directly, with an air 
of defiance, he exclaimed — " The Effendi should know well 
that to Kerak the people of Hassan cannot go. Would 
the Effendi lead us to death 1 Already one horse, un- 
equalled in the desert, has been sacrificed — already one 
man's soul is lost by the arts of the unbeliever — it is well 
that all should end here. Let the Effendi proceed alone, 
or return to Jerusalem. Bismillah, it is said. Hassan 
moves not round the end of the infidel's accursed sea." 

Nothing could be more unfortunate than a separation 
at this point, where, more than anywhere almost, guides 
we necessary, and where a collision with Arab tribes 
was more than probable. A council was quickly held, 
in great anxiety, and, in the end, Mr. Warren agreed to 
offer a large additional backsheesh to Hassan, provided he 
should conduct them safely through the Ghor, or forest, 
which was especially a place of encampment among the 
tribes. 

Hassan agreed, gloomily and with reluctance, to the 
bargain, his love of money being greater than his aversion 
to the undertaking ; and once more they moved on, over 
the barren and swampy coast which surrounds the south of 
the Dead Sea, where there is constantly an unpleasant 
sulphurous smell arising from the steaming water, or the 
stagnant salt marshes. It was by no means easy to ride 

p 2 
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over the slimy, muddy shore ; and there was, besides, 
always the fear, with some of them at least, of falling in 
with quicksands, after poor Mohammed's fashion ; but at 
length they reached a shallow river, and crossing it, they 
wound round to the east, and found themselves under a 
range of hills, covered with scrubby bushes, which rose 
to the right of them ; but there was no firmer ground for 
the horses' feet, and the air still continued to be oppres- 
sive and unwholesome. Very soon they came to a thicket 
of reeds, through which they were compelled to force 
their way. In some places a path had to be cut for them 
with an axe, or the women at least could not have 
got through, and even then,' scratched limbs and rent 
dresses testified to the roughness of the passage. Their 
movements aroused the wild boars, who seemed hitherto 
to have been the undisturbed occupiers of the jungle, and 
two were shot by the boys, to their great delight and the 
annoyance of Hassan, who did not spare his remonstrances 
upon their wilfulness in thus calling the attention of any 
surrounding tribes to the neighbourhood of their party ; 
and all, he said, for an unclean beast, which none but an 
unbeliever would taste. Being Christians, however, the 
boys paid little heed to Hassan's reproaches, and slung 
the animals across a mule, to serve as food upon the first 
opportunity. 

This arrived sooner than they expected, for Mrs. War- 
ren had become so fatigued and exhausted by the strange 
hot temperature, that they could not wait until they had 
passed through the cane-brake, but stopped before they 
reached the end. Here the men cleared a space for the tents 
and fires, whilst the Arabs forced their way to the plain 
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beyond, and brought back some almost stagnant water, 
which, indifferent as it was, was very welcome to their 
parched mouths. The pork steaks were then cooked, and 
found to be very savoury, which so disgusted the sheikh, 
that he withdrew himself and his men to some little 
distance, in order that they might cook and eat their rice 
in an unpolluted atmosphere. 

The next morning they opened their eyes to look upon 
the mountains of Moab, rising rugged and bare on the 
eastern side of the lake ; but Hassan impatiently desired 
that the caravan might start at once, in order, no doubt, 
that his stipulated task might be as soon as possible ful- 
filled, and he should be able to return with his gains 
before the anticipated perils might prevent him. 

The two boys and Mohammed, who had now recovered, 
were soon mounted, and following the Arabs' track of the 
previous night through the tedious brake, when Moham- 
med suddenly turned round, and with a troubled counte- 
nance, made a sign for them to stop and listen. A few 
moments assured them that horsemen were approaching, 
and immediately they drew back to join and warn the 
rest. Hassan at once became furious and sullen, though 
as he made ready his arms, he muttered, " It is the will 
of Allah ; we are all dead men." 

" Who are they, Hassan 1 v said Mr. "Warren, " speak 
quickly. Are we to parley or fight ? Are they friends 
or foes 1 " 

Before Hassan could have replied, the leaders of the 
approaching party came in sight, but stopped short when 
they perceived the band of well-armed men ranged before 
them ; then Hassan replied to Mr. Warren — " Friends 
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they are to Hassan and his people. Foes they will be to 
the strangers, unless the Effendi consent to pay the just 
tribute due to the sheikh, and to grant an extra back- 
sheesh to Hassan, who will intercede, but who cannot 
raise his hand against his brethren." 

In great wrath Mr. Warren confronted the cunning 
sheikh, with a pistol cocked, and said, " Hear me, sheikh, 
you are an extortioner and a coward. I will myself 
speak to these fellows. You remain behind ; but if we 
have to fight them, you shall aid us, or you shall die." 

The sheikh turned pale, but uttered no word, whilst 
Mr. Hope and Mr. Warren, accompanied by Mohammed, 
rode forward towards the assailing party, who did not 
seem to number above a dozen men. Bagged and fero- 
cious-looking they were, with yatagans in their belts, 
rough wooden lances in their hands, and two or three 
rusty muskets. The leader or sheikh, as he might be, 
was magnificent in form, and looked as dignified as his 
poor equipments would allow. 

Mr. Warren commenced by calling out a salutation, 
and the inquiry, " What was their business in his camp 1 " 
Mohammed in the mean time said, " He is the friend of 
Hassan, he came to the camp at Saba, and agreed to 
meet us here. It is but backsheesh that he wants. The 
Effendi is generous. He will give it." 

It had been, therefore, as Mr. Warren suspected, a 
plot altogether ; and he would have liked to have given 
the people a fright, if not a good drubbing ; but his 
peaceful friend advocated a milder course, and in the end 
the Arabs were told that Hassan had received a large 
backsheesh for conducting them safely to the east of the 
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lake, and it was to him, therefore, they must look for 
tribute. The travellers were brave and strong, Mr. 
Warren announced, and were not likely to submit to any 
imposition ; should any be attempted, it would be punished 
with certainty. There was a good deal of chattering 
amongst the Arabs, then the sheikh replied: "It is 
good. Selim will talk with his brother Hassan. He 
will conduct the Franks along the dangerous coast, and 
feast them in his tents. The Effendi will then doubtless 
bestow a backsheesh." 

To this proposal Mr. Warren made no answer,, for he 
did not intend to accept it. The Arabs had the appear- 
ance of robbers, and had they met the English party at a 
disadvantage, would probably have scrupled at nothing, 
not even murder ; so he only called to his own party to 
come on, then waved to the vagabonds to lead the way, 
and the caravan proceeded onward. Silently they passed 
through the rest of the cane brake, and then through 
thickets of thorns, until at length an opening showed 
them a group of black tents, from which, at the sound of 
their approach, a number of naked children issued, and 
out of the doors the tawny dirty faces of the mothers 
appeared. A few skinny sheep were attempting to feed 
on the dusky vegetation of the marsh, and to these the 
new sheikh Selim pointed triumphantly, and assured the 
strangers that one should soon smoke on the board for 
their benefit. 

" It is quite clear," said Mr. Warren, " that we are in 
bad hands. What is our best plan, Arnold, or rather, 
what would you recommend, Mr. Hope ; you who have 
some knowledge ot the tricks of these crafty tribes 1 " 
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" If we eat with them," said he, " our lives are saf 
but we may still be exposed to a continued system < 
robbery. The chiefg are already conferring together, 
fear to no good. Probably this new sheikh is makir 
inquiries about our means." 

"And that traitor, Hassan, is telling him how muc 
we are good for. It will not do. We must refuse, ar 
if necessary defy them. Mohammed, do you know an; 
thing of the route V 

" As far as Kerak. Yes, EfFendi," replied Mohamme 
readily. " Many tribes are about. All ask for backsheesh 
I Some would not ask but take. As for Mohammed, 1 

! goes with his good fathers to the end of the world Tl 

i great God will watch over His children ; He will sai 

■ them." 

" You shall stay with us, Mohammed," said Mr. Hop 
"but it would first be only right and prudent to ca 
Hassan to us ; we will then settle his claims, and pa 
company with him. Do you think Ahmed would jo: 
our party 1 " 

" Bismillah ! " cried Mohammed. " Is it not so? M 
brother is unhappy. He says, can I part from my broth* 
Mohammed ? No, but I cannot leave the true faith. Ca: 
not the holy father make Ahmed also the child of God 1 

Ahmed was not so quick and enlightened as h 
brother ; but Mr. Hope had at least observed him takii 
a great interest in Mohammed's new opinions, if he d 
not agree with them, and he did not despair of somethii 
more if they could only remove the young Arab from tl 
influence of the sheikh, and it was therefore agreed 1 
make him the offer. 
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The settling with Hassan was a tedious and vexations 
affair. The man was not now content with his last bar- 
gain, but made various ridiculous demands, and insisted 
upon either retaining his followers or being paid a large 
sum in exchange for them. This both Mohammed and 
his brother protested against. They were free to come or 
go, they said ; Ahmed only added that he intended to 
rejoin his own people as soon as his service with the 
strangers was concluded. After much bartering, the 
sheikh accepted a considerable sum, though much below 
his demands, and received it in an order upon Mr. 
"Warren's banker in Jerusalem, which he appeared quite 
to understand, and carefully concealed from observation, 
even from that of his friend Selim. At the last, he was 
so elated by the secret possession of so much riches that 
his heart opened, and he warned Mr. Warren against 
trusting the ragged crew he had before recommended, and 
named a tribe beneath the mountains as of good repute, 
whom the strangers might trust ; but Hassan could not 
meet because of an old feud between them. 

There would have been some difficulty in escaping 
without annoyance from Selim and his band, had not the 
reports Hassan had given of their prowess, and the sight 
of so many bold and well-armed men, deterred them 
from an open attack, and the present of an abba or robe 
to the sheikh, which he certainly much needed, tended to 
smooth their disappointment, and after a more friendly 
leave-taking from Hassan than they expected, the 
travellers, with their two remaining Arabs, proceeded on 
their way. 

Not liking the neighbourhood, they did not rest until, 
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when fairly tired, they had cleared the brakes, and 
halted on a wide plain, bordered on the east by the dark, 
rugged, volcanic-looking mountains of Moab ; here they 
spread their tents upon the soft sand, and felt that they 
were entering upon a new and most interesting region. 

" Here we need keep no watch, Edwin," said George. 
" We have happily escaped that last set of thieves, and 
here are no hiding-places for them, nor for lions, panthers, 
or even wild boars. " 

" Nevertheless, George," said Mr^ Warren, " caution 
is a good friend. We will not relinquish our watch yet 
It is not a very arduous duty with so many to divide it." 

Every one was quite willing to share, and Andrew and 
Patrick took the first ; not the most congenial compa- 
nions possible, for Andrew spent most of the time as he 
sauntered round the fire, which the scarcity of fuel 
obliged them to keep low, in grumbling as usual, and his 
themes were the folly of such an aimless journey, the 
extortion of the Arabs, the absurdity of the watch, and 
the heedlessness of his companion. 

At last he got out of all patience. " Whatna are ye 
fit for % " said he, " wi' your antics and your cantrips, and 
your profane songs, like a mountebank vagabond, and 
wha but a fule wad be whissling that gait to ca' rogues 
up, canna ye bide still, mon, like a Christian ] " 

" Is it a Christian ye're manni'," answered Patrick, 
"and me mindin , me duty. Will ye be axiu* Mr. 
Warren that same, and in regard to 'The Groves of 
Blarney/ see now, niver a bit profane will it be, but 
just comforting and mindin' us of the blessed Ireland, 
the finest spot of the world altogether entirely. Oh, 
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it's an illigant place, and niver no Arabs, nor thaves at 
all being there." 

" Haud yer boasting an' clavers, mon," said Andrew, 
in a great rage, '•' wha minds yer mane beggarly country ? 
luik aboot ye, and say gin ye can whatna yon may be, 
wull it be a mon, or ane o' them foul serpents V 

" Musha," cried Patrick, giving a jump. " Will it be 
a roarin' lion % Mohammed, will ye be comin' out o' that, 
and tellin' us what it '11 be ] The baste, will I shoot him 
dead?" 

Mohammed had aroused at the first sound of danger, 
and he told them at once that it was a huge panther 
Andrew had descried, slowly drawing its great limbs 
along the sands until it should be near enough to make 
a spring, the object, from its direction, being only a leg 
of pork, which was hanging outside the cooking-tent. 

" The Nemr must be slain," said Mohammed. " He 
is fierce. If he sprang on a sleeper, he would drink his 
blood ; but he is a coward. Inquire of the Effendi if we 
shall drive him away 1 " 

" Would he come back 1 " asked Andrew, in a softer 
voice than before. 

" Many times he would," said Mohammed. " He 
would wait till all was still, and then return. But we 
will watch." 

" Musha ! " cried Patrick, " and av we'd be asleep 
thin, and niver set eyes on him. Sure won't I be 
stoppin' the ba&te intirely?" 

And with these words, Mr. Pat advanced a few yards 
nearer to the animal, and discharged his gun with such 
effect that the creature gave a furious roar, made a 
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spring which threw Patrick over, rolled a few minutes 
in convulsions, and then fell dead. 

The inhabitants of the tents all came forth in great 
alarm to know the meaning of the shot, and Mrs. 
Warren's screams mingled with the general inquiries, 
as the dim light showed them Patrick extended on the 
ground, and a huge panther close beside him. ' The boys 
rushed up to their favourite at once, and anxiously 
inquired where he was hurt, when to their relief he re- 
plied, without lifting his face from the sands,— 

" Will I be kilt, Master George ? Sure, an* is he atin 1 
me?" 

The boys burst into a hearty laugh, which, as it re-echoed 
through the night air, did more to re-assure Mrs. WarreE 
than all her husband's explanations ; and then Edwin. 
seeing at once that the panther would do no more harm, 
cried out — " It's not you that are kilt, Patrick, it's the 
panther. Get up, and shake yourself, and let us see ii 
any bones are broken." 

With a little more friendly encouragement Patrick ww 
persuaded to rise, when, being convinced, without shaking 
that he was in pretty sound case, he began to look witl 
exultation on his prize. 

" Sure, thin, masther, didn't I do it nicely, and him i 
big lion altogether 1 Won't I be strippin' him clane, anc 
carryin' off his beautiful skin, all the way to me own 
blessed counthry, all to make into a muff for me darlint, 
that's Ellen, barring a cap for me to wear meself foi 
ever and ever, showin' it was I that was killin' him, 
worra." 

" It would have been more prudent," said Mr. Warren, 
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" to have driven the beast away with a firebrand. It is 
very dangerous to fire signals in an enemy's country." 

The reproof scarcely sufficed to lower Patrick's pride 
in his exploit, and at any rate he was a hero to Moham- 
med and his brother, if not to George and Edwin, whicb 
was more than probable, and he insisted upon sharing the 
watch all through the night, so anxious was he to catch 
the first gleam of day, that he might clean the panther's 
handsome skin, of which no one disputed his right of 
possession. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Among the Bains — A Hostile Tribe — A Fierce Skirmish — The 
Besone by Ali — Entrance to Kerak — The Humble Convent — 
The Interview with the two Sheikhs. 

THEY moved on quietly for some hours the next day, 
the coast being a sufficient guide, though at some times 
a rather dangerous one, for more than once the horsemen 
narrowly escaped the holes which opened here and there 
in the quicksands, and, but for prompt assistance, might 
have been engulphed in the horrible pits which add 
another peril to this fearful shore. 

" I am uneasy," said Mrs. Warren. ' Poor woman, as if 
she had ever been anything but uneasy since they entered 
these unpleasant regions. " All these warnings seem to 
say this seat of Divine judgment is a prohibited spot. I 
feel as if we ought not to have come. Pray help me to 
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induce my husband to return before we fall victims to our 



error." 



" Do not distress yourself, my dear madam," said Mr. 
Hope, " we have no warrant for the idea that these shores 
should not be trodden, though we may well believe that 
they shall never more be the fixed residence of man. The 
Arabs, it is true, hover around, but they could not live 
here entirely. Merchants also traffic for salt ; and as for 
us, we are permitted to go ' into all the world/ that the 
glorious Gospel of truth may pervade every corner of the 
earth. Even here we may sow seed. See, we have 
already gathered fruit in bringing poor Mohammed into 
the fold." 

" I know that I am very weak," said Mrs. Warren, 
sighing ; " but I do wish that this weary journey was at 
an end." 

" Mamma," said Maria, running up to them, " Edwin 
says Mohammed ought to have an English name." 

" I intend to baptize him, my dear," said Mr. Hope, 
" and his brother too, after they have received a little 
more instruction. If we are spared to reach again the 
waters of the blessed Jordan, it is there that I should 
wish to admit them into the Christian church. I think 
you and mamma must help them each to choose a name, 
or at least to propose some names to them for their 
choice." 

This was a happy suggestion, and afforded many a 
lively discussion amongst Mrs. Warren and the young 
ones, beguiling pleasantly the tedious monotony of their 
way. 

They were now once more amidst reedy thickets, which 
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stretched from the edge of the sea to the foot of the 
black rocks, full of wild boars, dangerous-looking snakes 
and scorpions ; and many large stones now impeded the 
road, for they were obliged to keep as far away from the 
shore as they could to avoid the soft marshy ground near 
to the lake. They now saw around them some ruined 
walls and broken columns, evidently the remains of an 
ancient city. Mr. Arnold thought it might be Pentapolis, 
but Mr. Hope suggested the Zeboim of Scripture, not 
Zoar, for that as a place of refuge would not be so near 
the scene of destruction ; all these sites are now, how- 
ever, a mere matter of hypothesis. 

They stopped here to collect some more specimens of 
the ugly rose of Jericho, and to rest under the shade of 
the thorny acacias ; but Mr. Hope became uneasy at the 
loitering, and begged them to proceed to a more open 
spot, especially as he was sure he had heard a rustling 
among the tall reeds, which did not sound at all like the 
movements of a wild boar. Accordingly they moved for- 
ward, and came to a cleared spot where a numben of 
black tents, camels, and sheep were grouped; and near 
to them a body of ill-dressed Arabs were gathered 
together, both mounted and armed. The leader could be 
distinguished by a gay but dirty scarlet abba and a drawn 
scimitar, which he waved defiantly as the travellers ap- 
proached, and called upon them to lay down their arms 
before him, the great sheikh of the Ravine of the Hyenas. 
Mr. Hope offered to go and parley with him, and un- 
armed, and holding out a white handkerchief, he went 
near to the chief. 

" Why do you oppose us, sheikh ? " he said " We offer 
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you no offence. We consume not your grass, nor trespass 
on your wells. We will buy of your flocks, and pay with 
the gold of the West country. We are ready to break 
bread with you. Suffer us then to greet you as friends. 19 

"You are come from the accursed countries of the 
West," replied the sheikh, " to discover with your spells 
the treasures of the ruined cities, and to carry them off 
The treasure is ours. Show us the place where it lies, 
and we will dig for it and share it with you, and send 
you forward in peace. The two slaves of the tribe of 
Hassan of Jerusalem we ask for. Their blood is due 
to us. The best of our tribe have been slain by Hassan 
the Crafty." 

"You are mistaken/' said Mr. Hope. "We are no 
magicians, but simple- travellers. We know of no trea- 
sures. We design only to look on the shores which the 
God of the whole world has doomed to desolation for 
ever, because of the wickedness of their inhabitants. We 
are children of the great God, and we dare not search for 
the treasure which He has consigned to darkness. We 
will give you what little gold we can spare. Let us then 
pass. But do not ask for the men of Hassan's tribe. 
They are innocent. They have not shed blood, and their 
blood shall not be shed by you." 

" Say you so?" cried the sheikh, breaking into a sudden 
rage ; and immediately he drew out a pistol, with which he 
fired at Mohammed, who fell from his horse, being 
wounded in the leg and unable to sit, and his horse 
suddenly started away. 

Mr. Warren, who all the time suspected that mediation 
would be of no avail, had in the mean time drawn up and 
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directed the rest of the party, and he now ordered them 
to form and fire on the enemy, aiming chiefly at the 
cowardly sheikh, who, after he had thus lawlessly com- 
menced the attack, had retired into the midst of his men. 
The English party was but small compared with their 
assailants, who numbered about thirty men ranged for 
fight, besides those scattered about the tents ; but they 
were roused to valour by the necessity of the case, and 
the base demands of the Arab thieves. 

Their first somewhat irregular volley brought down 
two horses and wounded several others, but in the con- 
fusion it could scarcely be discovered what , mischief had 
been done, for immediately the Arabs rode down upon 
them, waving their yataghans and lances and uttering 
loud cries, and but for their coolness and courage, and 
Mr. Warren's skill as a commander, the English party 
must have been cut down. Mr. Warren had placed the 
women before a rocky eminence, so that they were pro- 
tected in the rear, and ranging the men before them, he 
commanded all to stand firm, and defend themselves 
with such weapons as they possessed. They were by no 
means badly armed, each had a gun and either a knife or 
dagger, and Mohammed and his brother had lances, which 
they wielded with great skill. Patrick's weapon was the 
trunk of a small tree that he had picked up amongst the 
drift-wood ; he called it his shillelah, and woe betide the 
man who came within reach of him, as he waved it in a 
wild Irish fashion, and rushed forward with such frantic 
cries and gestures, that the Arabs were struck with 
terror, believing him to be possessed by a demon. 

But numbers at last began to tell even against the 
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determined bravery of the English. The men from the 
Arab tents were ready to assist their wounded companions, 
to load their muskets and to supply fresh weapons, whilst 
even the women gathered round to annoy the enemy by 
throwing stones and any missile that came to hand. Mr. 
Arnold, groaning with the pain of a violent bruise on the 
cheek, inflicted by one of these howling female furies, 
cried out, "Had we not better yield? "We have no 
chance against such numbers." 

" Never," said Mr. Warren ; " I will not see my wife 
and child in the power of these wretches. Better die on 
the field than by torture at their hands. Come on, brave 
fellows, let us give them another round." 

This volley was more successful ; the sheikh was 
wounded, and a confusion caused amongst the enemy for 
a moment, which gave time for the guns to be re-loaded ; 
but the assault was then renewed with the wildest fury 
on the part of the Arabs, and all indeed seemed lost, 
when suddenly from a narrow ravine in the mountains, 
about a hundred yards from the scene of the encounter, 
a large body of warlike horsemen issued, headed by a 
leader in the usual gay scarlet abba, and black flowing 
robe. 

They seemed to comprehend the state of things at 
once, and so did the enemy, for no sooner did they per- 
ceive the advancing troop than a panic appeared to seize 
them ; and after exchanging a few words with the sheikh, 
who still retained his seat, although one arm hung 
powerless by his side, they suddenly ceased the contest, 
and galloped past the astonished travellers, leaving their 
wounded, the women, and the cattle, upon the field. 
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Mr. Hope, who had been compelled to assume arms 
in defence of himself and his friends, now gladly threw 
down the sword which it had been most painful to him 
to use, and once more took his place as ambassador to 
the approaching band. The latter were now close at 
hand, and Mr. Hope went up to the leader with a 
grateful greeting, which was courteously acknowledged. 
He then briefly explained the object of their journey, 
and the violent and unprovoked opposition they had met 
with from the Arabs who had just fled. 

" They are the pest of the country," replied the chie^ 
who was a tall, fine-looking young man ; " my father is 
the Christian sheikh of Kerak ; even our Moslem 
countrymen unite with us in trying to chase these 
wretches off our ground, but we attempt it in vain ; we 
slay them, and carry off their wives, and children, and 
cattle, as we shall do now, but they heed it not. They 
rob our people, they spoil our fields of corn and indigo, 
they stop all travellers to obtain more wives and cattle ; 
they are dogs — we spit on them, and abhor them. They 
flee from us, for they know our power ; but, like the 
locusts which sweep away the labours of the year, they 
return as numerous as ever." 

"We should have added another to the number of 
their prey," said Mr. Hope, " had not our God sent you to 
our relief." 

" We protect all travellers," replied the sheikh. " Come 
to my father. We were sent to guide you to him, for our 
watchmen heard your guns yesterday, and brought news 
to the fortress that there were foreigners below." 

" We will trust you," said Mr. Hope, " because you, 
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like ourselves, are the servants of the living God ; but if 
you had been of the unbelievers, we must still have been 
grateful to you, for you came to us io our utmost need, 
and saved us from misery, slavery, or death." 

Mr. Hope then led the young sheikh Ali to the rest of 
the party, while his people were securing the cattle, the 
shrieking women, and the remainder of the booty ; and 
left him with Mr. "Warren, and then proceeded to give 
succour to the wounded, of the number of whom be was 
yet in ignorance. Happily, none were killed ; but both 
Mohammed and Ahmed were seriously injured, whilst 
Andrew had received a slight wound from a musket-shot, 
and Mr. Arnold had been bruised by a stone. Of the enemy 
several lay dead, some of them, as Mr. Hope feared, 
having been recently put an end to by the over-active 
attendants of the sheikh, both to gratify their hatred, 
and to lessen the labour of attending to the wounded, 
of whom none remained alive. They were now busy 
in lading camels with the property, and a party was 
soon despatched to Kerak, who drove before them the 
women, and children, and the flocks, the rest remaining 
as guard whilst the tents were being raised, and the 
young sheikh broke bread with his new friends. The 
wounded were then placed carefully on camels, and all 
mounted to continue their journey under the protection 
of Ali, who was much elated at being, for the first time 
in his life, in the company of Englishmen. 

" It is a long journey to our fortress," said he ; " but I 
will conduct you to a safe encampment where there are 
none but our subjects, and where the retirement of your 
women need not be invaded." 
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For although a Christian, Ali still retained his Eastern 
prejudices, and he could not believe that anything but 
necessity could induce ladies to appear openly amongst 
men. Mrs. WarreD, who had conducted herself with 
wonderful self-control in the time of real danger, had 
been amongst the rest to express her thanks to the young 
deliverer, and he saw with wonder the pretty, blooming 
Maria, riding unveiled beside her young friends, and 
conversing indifferently either with them in English, or 
with the two poor wounded Arabs in their own tongue. 

" You are a strange people," he said to Mr. Hope ; 
" your women speak like men, yet they are modest." 

" Ah, my son," said Mr. Hope ; " you are a Christian ; 
you ought to know that it is not restraint, but the pure 
doctrine of the Gospel that preserves their modesty." 

By this time they had turned into the ravine from 
whence their defenders had issued, and proceeded up a 
regular ascent, along a rocky terrace, beneath which lay 
the muddy bed of a river. As the gorge widened into a 
sloping valley, they saw that the land had been cultivated. 
Their eyes were once more gladdened by the sight of 
corn-fields, and pastures where cattle and sheep were 
feeding, and a feeling of greater security crept over 
them all. 

" We must, however, be cautious," said Mr. "Warren to 
his friend Mr. Arnold; " I fear that it would not be quite 
safe to attribute this rescue entirely to humanity. We 
may have only fallen into the hands of more polite rob- 
bers, who would draw from us by craft what they would 
shrink to do by violence. We can only hope for the 
best." 
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On inquiring farther of Ali, they learned that Kerak 
was much agitated by internal disturbance, being tinder 
the government of two sheikhs, the one Christian, the 
other Moslem ; and it appeared as if the power of the 
latter was the greater, for Ali seemed much to exult in 
his own rescue of Christian brethren, but he said it 
would be best that they should rest in the convent at 
Kerak, for even his father, though a sheikh, could not 
protect them fully from the rapacity of the Moslems. 
"And," he added, looking round at his own men, 
" speak not this aloud. We are ever watched. We are 
a people always persecuted." 

None of the party were quite satisfied after this with 
the prospect of their visit to the capital of the land of 
Moab, but they were in need of supplies, and Mr. 
Warren fortunately had a letter from the Pasha at 
Jerusalem to the Moslem sheikh at Kerak, which he 
trusted would be security to them against open robbery, 
and would also assist them in procuring provisions, so 
they felt obliged to make the attempt. 

They rested in the valley near a stream, passing the 
night in some uneasiness, and the next morning set out 
towards the apparently inaccessible rock that was 
crowned by the Castle of Kerak. They had now left 
behind them the olive groves and refreshing streams, 
and a winding rugged path led them to the brow of the 
hill, which is 3,000 feet above the level of the Dead 
Sea, and they saw before them an extensive plain, with 
withered grass and little cultivation. 

A narrow zig-zag path now took them to the walls of 
the town, and they passed through an arched subterra- 
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nean tunnel in the solid rock, which affords the only 
entrance into this strongly-fortified place. Groups of 
idle ragged Arabs gathered round to look at the 
strangers, and much disapprobation was expressed when 
it was seen that they made up to the enclosure which 
contained the Christian convent. The hearts of the tra- 
vellers themselves fell when they saw the small stone 
house in a narrow courtyard which Ali told them had 
better be their refuge. 

They were met by two priests of the Greek church, 
who gave them a Christian welcome, but seemed some- 
what dismayed at the sight of their numerous attend- 
ants. Their alarm was, however, soon dispelled by 
Mr. Warren's proposal to raise their own tents, if pos- 
sible, in the small courtyard, where they might be con- 
sidered the guests of the good priests, but would not 
actually drive them from their own abode, which only 
contained a kitchen below, a tolerably large but unfur- 
nished room above, and two small cells opening from it. 
For the present the whole party assembled in the upper 
room, which had the usual divan around the sides, but 
without the luxury of cushions. 

Here they were offered coffee, and soon a quantity of 
provisions, chiefly eggs and rice, with a little mutton, 
and some dried apricots, arrived from Ali's father, and 
some sweet fresh milk, welcome to all, but especially 
to little Maria and to the feverish wounded men. Ali 
himself, after informing his father of the arrival of his 
Christian friends, remained with them, and was followed 
by other Arab Christians, anxious to see the strangers. 
"These men, though much milder in countenance and 
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manners than the Mohammedans, were yet unceremo- 
nious in their intrusion, and very free in their remarks 
and questions ; and the travellers were very glad when 
two tents were set up in the court, and the women 
could be quietly established in one, whilst Mr. Hope 
and the boys took possession of the other, which, was so 
placed that they could guard the entrance of the inner 
one. With all their efforts, however, they could not 
procure any degree of seclusion, the people kept flocking 
in until the courtyard became quite filled, and Jacob 
was indignant that his master would not allow him to 
strike right and left, " to pound 'em a bit, for," as he 
said, " they're not a bit better nor the savages they tell 
us on in tale-books." 

It was no use Mr. Hope and the boys thinking of 
going out to see the town, and leaving the women exposed 
unprotected to such annoyance, so they sat down quietly 
to wait until the public curiosity should have been partly 
satisfied, and meantime their supper was being prepared. 
By the advice of the good fathers, they determined to 
put off all investigation until the morrow, when they 
might hope that the excitement would be worn out, and 
they might venture to present their credentials to the 
Moslem sheikh, as well as to visit the bazaar, and examine 
the ruins. From the intelligent fathers they learnt that 
the buildings were mostly of Mohammedan architecture, 
and that little or nothing was known of the place before 
its capture by Godfrey of Boulogne, who called it " Mons 
Regalis." He probably built the first Christian church, 
of which the remains still exist within the walls of the 
castle. 
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" Your life must be at once harassing and dull," re- 
marked Mr. Arnold, when the good father had finished 
is account of the very few objects of interest to be seen 
at Kerak. " You seem to be exposed to the most un- 
warrantable intrusion, and yet to live without intercourse 
with the world." 

" It is monotonous, truly," said the Superior, smiling, 
" yet we trust not quite unprofitable. Consider what 
would be the state of the few Christian families here if 
left without instruction, and exposed to the persuasions, 
threats, and even violence of the more powerful Mussul- 
men. "We do all we can to impress upon our people the 
necessity of peace ; but the Moslems are jealous and 
tyrannical, and the Arabs are a thoughtless race, and it 
is only when we can induce them to reflect, that they are 
willing to suffer even as our Lord has suffered for them. 
The number of Christians, indeed, is as great as that of 
the Moslems, and their personal bravery is greater, so 
that should any insurrection take place, as in Syria, which 
God forbid, our people might triumph ; but it would be 
only for a time ; the Turkish power is mighty. We are 
only tolerated, we have to pay tribute, and are continually 
becoming the prey of their depredations." 

" I would let them see that the strongest hand wins," 
said George. " If Count Godfrey took this place from 
the Saracens, and held the fortress, why should not modern 
Christians do the same ? " 

" They could not hold it long," replied the priest ; " the 
Turkish soldiers would soon pour in, and dispossess the 
Christians." 

" Besides, George," added Mr. Hope, " might is not 
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always right, and this town has formed a part of the 
Turkish empire for centuries." 

It was now time to retire for the night ; Mrs. Warren, 
with Maria and Norah, accustomed as they now were to 
tent life, found their quarters very bearable, but the men 
who occupied the priests' apartment, were tormented by 
that plague of the East, small vermin, at this time in- 
creased by the swarms that had fallen from the dirty robes 
of their numerous visitors ; and unrefreshed, they hailed 
the dawn with pleasure. A bath would then have been 
acceptable, but the priests had told them that the whole 
supply of water for the town was from reservoirs or 
cisterns, no springs or streams existing near, and they 
were compelled to be contented with the scanty supply 
that was brought to them. 

After breakfast, Mr. Warren, Mr. Hope, and Mr. 
Arnold, whose bruised face was rapidly amending, set out 
with Ali, who had joined them for the purpose, to visit 
the Christian sheikh. They passed through narrow 

streets of low huts, without either chimneys or windows, 

> 

out of which the population, consisting of dirty, meagre, 
unveiled women, in dark abbas, and men scantily clothed 
in sheepskins, all with the manners and appearance of wild 
savages, swarmed to stare at them. The sheikh dwelt in 
a sort of tower, encircled by a wall, but his dwelling was 
as bare of comforts as the convent. 

The customary civility of pipes and coffee was first 
served, and then the sheikh asked some questions ; but he 
was an old, infirm, and timid man, evidently afraid of 
showing them hospitality, and only anxious for the pre- 
sents, the continual backsheesh. This he would fain have 
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had in money, but it was explained to him that money 
could only be procured by transactions with some busi- 
ness people in the town to whom Mr. "Warren had letters, 
and he was compelled to wait and to accept meanwhile 
some small articles of cutlery which had been brought 
for this purpose. 

From thence they proceeded to the Moslem chief, by 
whom they were received with insolent coolness. He 
apparently wished them to understand that their visit 
was quite unexpected, but by no means embarrassing to 
so great a man. He looked with contempt on Mr. "War- 
ren's credentials. 

" Perhaps this letter," said he, " is addressed to the 
man who, like the travellers, is an unbeliever." 

Mr. "Warren signified to him that if he would cast his 
royal eyes upon the address, he would see that it was for 
himself; but there was room for suspicion that the great 
shiekh was " no scholar," for he replied, without glancing 
at the missive, " The Pasha rules in Jerusalem ; I rule in 
Kerak. Why does he send spies into my land to unite 
with the conspirators, who wish to overturn the true 
faith, and destroy the children of the Prophet ? The men 
had better depart ; they are not wanted here." 

To this Mr. Warren merely replied, with a lofty air, 
" We must remain in Kerak. We want our bills from 
Jerusalem changed into money. We want to buy pro- 
visions and horses. We will offer a reasonable present 
to the sheikh, but we are brave people. We fear no 
man/ 

The sheikh, who was a little thin man, looked round 
fearfully at some attendants who stood behind him, and 
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then hastily said, " Put down your offering, and depart 
to obtain your money. For this favour you will pay me 
tribute. I will give you three days, then I will no longer 
protect you from the true believers, who will admit no 
unbelieving Franks within the walls. I have no time 
now to peruse the letter of the presuming Pasha. I will 
send you my reply." 

The fierce-looking attendants, who heard their master's 
words and understood the defiance of his tone, here 
clashed their sabres, as if only waiting the command. 
Mr. "Warren threw back his cloak, and, with significance, 
placed his hand upon his weapons, when they directly 
resumed their immovable attitudes. The travellers then 
placing some trifling articles of cutlery and an English 
shawl before the sheikh, who did not deign to look at 
them, now bowed and withdrew, not very well satisfied 
with their morning's work ; and when they repeated to 
the priests the substance of their interviews, those good 
men advised them not to remain long in Kerak, as their 
presence was likely to create mischief amongst the mixed 
and antagonistic people, especially now when it was known 
that the tribes who were encamped among the mountains 
were quite ready at any moment to join an attack upon 
the Christians. 

" It would be rather a grand opportunity, though," 
said George, "to signalize ourselves, by helping to 
organize a Christian force, to gain complete possession of, 
and hold the town." 

" Madness, George," said Mr. Arnold. " Our best 
valour will be discretion. By all means let us fly. I did 
wish to make some notes on the remains of antiquity 
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* existing here, but personal safety must not be sacrificed, 
and T am ready to go at once." 

" For the sake of my wife and Maria, too," said Mr. 
Warren, smiling, " it would be well that my brave young 
friends should restrain their ardour." 

" For the sake, too, of holy peace," said Mr. Hope. 
" It would ill become us as Christians to throw a fire- 
brand into this place, already so sadly harassed by 
divisions." 

" And if the Arabs are not well enough to accompany 
us," added Mr. Arnold, " they must be left behind." 

"Oh! no, papa ; do not say so," cried Edwin; "not 
our dear Mohammed. Pray do not let us abandon them." 

" Papa, do not leave Mohammed," echoed Maria, who 
had been listening to them eagerly. 

" We have raised a storm in our own camp, Arnold, I 
think," said Mr. Warren, laughing. " No, my dear, we 
shall not leave the Arabs, at least if possibly they can be 
taken. If we do not wait until they are fit to travel, we 
shall have to engage other guides, and that I should be 
very loth to do. The Moslems would be treacherous, and 
at enmity with us; the Christians would not be well 
received by the tribes through which we might have to 
pass. One day we shall be obliged to stay, for our hosts 
say money is procured with .difficulty, and money we 
cannot do without, because if we succeed in passing 
round the lake, we shall not be able to get any more till 
we reach Jerusalem." 

" There is no danger in your extending your stay for 
two days," said the Superior, " and that time will cer- 
tainly be required for the restoration of your wounded 
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men, and I am aware that you will have to barter Kane 
time before you can obtain the advances of money yon 
desire. The man, Simeon, visits this place periodically 
from Jerusalem, with several camels laden with good* 
I believe that he sells them exorbitantly, but our people 
have no other means of obtaining the things you call 
necessarian, and we consider as luxuries. I do not like 
him, but he is a necessary evil. He is silent about his 
religious opinions, or rather he would have the Moslems 
believe he is a Moslem, and the Christians that he is of 
our faith ; but he observes no religious worship, and from 
seeing his house shut on the Jewish Sabbath, I fear be 
is of that people from whom we are bound to separate 
ourselves." 

" If he is a Jew he will be a rogue/' said "Mart-Tiam, 
who had been taken into their council, " and if I wen 
master I would not trade with him." 

" But> my good man," said the priest, " he is the only 
one by whom money will be produced ; the sheikhs may 
possess it, but they will not acknowledge the possession, 
whilst either one or the other would be quite as likely to 
overreach as Simeon. I will, therefore, send for him 
early in the morning to open the transaction, which I 
know will not be speedily completed, and after that we 
may visit the remains of the Castle of Henaud de 
Chatillon, which you, sir," to Mr. Arnold, " will be in- 
terested in, and afterwards return to your business with 
the money-changer. For the rest, I would only beg you 
to impress upon your people the necessity of being quiet, 
both for our sake and their own." 

And with this, their conference was ended. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

Simeon, the Jew — A Hard Bargain—The Castle of Kerak — An 
Arab Mob — The Travellers in Danger — Hasty Arrangements — 
Departure for the Shores. 

mHE next morning, a man dressed in the usual Arab 
-*- fashion, but without their tall well-built figure i 
mean in appearance, and with a countenance of craftiness 
which was plainly Jewish, entered the convent, and 
desired to know the pleasure of his good father. 

Mr. "Warren speedily opened the business by producing 
his bills and asking cash for them, deducting a fair dis- 
count which he named himself. Simeon received the 
proposal by throwing up both his hands and uttering a 
cry. "Does the Effendi," he said, "think that a poor 
merchant like me carries with him unbounded wealth ? I 
have my goods. Would the Effendi take some beautiful 
earthenware utensils? They are of bright colours. Or 
some iron pans of immense value, or some needles 
brought all the way from his own England ; or would 
not the Effendi like to have some precious Latakia 
tobacco? See here it is," and he produced a packet of 
dried leaves very inodorous, and sufficient to disgust any 
lover of the narcotic weed. 

" Hear me at once, Simeon," said Mr. "Warren, firmly. 
" Do not suppose me the dupe of your pretended poverty. 
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I will have cash; if not from you, I must go to the 
sheikhs for it, and all attempts to impose your worthless 
merchandise upon me will be in vain." 

"Worthless! What words does the Effendi use 
towards a respected merchant V exclaimed the man in an 
injured tone. "Would the Effendi ruin an honest man by 
maligning his character ? The Latakia came direct from 
Staniboul, after paying enormous duties to the Sultan. 
The purchase was ruinous. It was only in friendship 
that he offered a share in it to the strangers." 

This magnificent boast was more than the boys could 
stand, and Edwin laughed aloud. The trader threw 
upon him a vindictive glance, and a sign from Mr. Hope 
warned him to be more prudent. The parleying then 
continued for about an hour, Simeon still praising his 
wares and his own generosity, until finding there seemed 
really little chance of disposing of them, he turned to his 
book, and beginning to put down calculations in it, he 
then declared that he could not cash the bills under an 
unwarrantable discount. 

Mr. Warren was now thoroughly indignant. He said, 
" Come then, my friends, let us proceed to meet the 
young sheikh and see the castle. Why should we waste 
time in dealing with this knave?" 

It was plain that Simeon understood English, for his 
face darkened at these words; nevertheless he would 
have continued bargaining, had not the Superior told him 
decidedly that the travellers had now another appoint- 
ment; should he feel inclined to accept Mr. Warren's 
first liberal offer, he might return in the evening, when 
they might see him again. They then set off, bat as 
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they quitted the courtyard they overheard him persist in 
offering to Norah and Maria a chest of " most valuable 
and elegant ladies' clothes ;" and after they had proceeded 
a few yards, Mr. Hope judged it wiser to go back, and 
finding, as he expected, Norah just about to allow the 
dresses to be opened for her inspection, he peremptorily 
forbade any such transactions, warning her privately that 
these men often bought up and tried to sell again to the 
unwary the garments of those who had died from fever 
or the plague ; and, even after that, he felt uneasy lest the 
love of finery, which of late certainly Norah had not had 
any opportunity of indulging, might lead her to purchase 
something of the Jew. 

They found the castle quite worth a visit. It was 
built upon the very summit of the mountain, the rock 
being cut away to form the lower part, and pierced with 
several subterranean passages to different parts of the 
immense structure, which spreads on each side of the 
cavern-entrance gate, and has been surrounded by a wall, 
parts of which still exist in a ruined state. The castle 
has included numerous storehouses, raised in a tower-like 
form one above another, and a chapel, of which only 
vestiges of the east end remain. It must have been 
almost impregnable, and only treachery within the walls 
could have overthrown it, had not a mightier hand than 
that of man been raised against it, as related by St. Jerome, 
when in his time the strong city was destroyed by an 
earthquake ; and very probably, in later days, was over- 
whelmed by a like catastrophe. 

Our travellers were able, under the protection of Ali 
and some of his followers, to survey the ruins without 
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much danger, though they were followed 4>y an idle 
carious mob, who watched them with the greatest jealousy, 
lest they should carry away the treasures which an Arab i 
believes must be always hidden amongst ruins. They 
went farther than mere watching sometimes ; and Mr. 
Arnold having stopped to make a sketch of part of a 
column with sculptured ornaments, received a blow from 
a stone thrown at his head, which nearly knocked him 
down ; and though Ali and his men made a pretence of 
searching out the culprit, it was plain that they were 
afraid of finding him. 

" I shall be battered to death in this savage place," 
said Mr. Arnold, holding his hand to his head, w I could 
not have believed that the noble Arab was such a mean 
treacherous creature." 

* l I don't see what else you coujd expect, master,** said 
the unceremonious Jacob, as he applied some brandy to 
the bruise. " What I say is, it can't be right to set our 
foot atop o* the ground that the Lord has cursed. Pd be 
for turning round, sir, if I was you, there's nought to see 
here but heaps o' stones, and how folks can fancy linking 
at such poor makeshift churches, as have seen York 
Minster, I can't tell. Ay, Andrew, man, it's true ye 
can't beat that." 

"Haud, wisht," said Andrew, always ready for the 
fray. " Hae ye ought can come up to Edinburgh, and 
where's yer Bens and yer Lochs, and muirlands, and 
yer true doctrines? Nane o' your cauld rife ways 
and cushion prayers for me, wi' nae spirit in yer 
psalmody." 

" It is well we have not Pat here too," said George, 
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" or we should have the wars of the nations again. I 
say, Jacob, where is Patrick ? " 

" I know not, Master George," he answered. " Maybe 
he's runnin' about the town. He never settles to his 
work if there's a chance of getting off anywhere. ,, 

" You forget, George," said Mr. Arnold, looking up from 
under Jacob's treatment, " that there are two wounded 
men at home who still require attendance, and Norah is 
not sufficient. I told him to remain behind." 

Mr. Arnold's bruise having been now sufficiently 
attended to, and having seen all that was interesting, 
they left the castle; and the Superior having intimated 
that it might not be prudent to admit Ali: into- the know- 
ledge of their transactions with Simeon, they took leave 
of him before they reached the convent, engaging to see 
him the ensuing morning to arrange about a protection 
which he promised to get his father to sign, of course, for 
a consideration. Before they had parted from him, how- 
ever, at the corner of a street, they were alarmed by the 
sight of a crowd of people, and the sound of shrieks, 
mingled with other discordant cries ; and still more so, 
when Edwin exclaimed, " That is Pat's shillalah that is 
waving over the people's heads." 

In great uneasiness they all hastened on, and their ap- 
proach seemed to allay the tempest. The sight of the 
young sheikh and the well-known Superior had weight 
with them, and Ali called out to them to disperse, or he 
would order out his troop. Another murmur then arose, 
a hissing and a glittering of steel ; and the next minute, to 
the terror of Mr. Warren, his little girl issued from the 
crowd, and, running up to him cried out, " Oh, papa, 

B 2 
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pray save poor Norah and Patrick, they are going to be 
killed." 

Taking her up in his arms, Mr. Warren hastily drew 
from her the information that she had gone out with 
Norah to see the town, leaving the other priest with Mrs. 
Warren. That Norah had taken her to a hut which con- 
tained Simeon's dirty merchandise, that he had shown 
her some caftans and turbans, but Korah did not like any 
of them, and she would not buy them, upon which the 
Jew had followed them through the streets, calling out the 
different prices he would take for his goods ; and Norah 
had become so much annoyed that she had answered him 
volubly in her own tongue, and soon collected a crowd 
round them, from which the crafty Simeon stealthily 
escaped ; but Norah and Maria were hemmed in by the 
rude men, who pulled at their garments, mocked at them, 
threatened, or begged of them. Norah was now fairly 
terrified, and her screams being heard by Patrick, he 
rushed into the fray, and was soon in the middle of the 
crowd, quite in his element, waving his shillalah, uttering 
wild Irish yells, and shrieking recklessly. The Arabs, 
far too numerous to care for one man, drew out their dag- 
gers and knives ; and if the travellers had not fortunately 
come up at this very moment, probably all three would 
have been murdered, for justice is both blind and deaf at 
Kerak, and there would be no fear of punishment to re- 
strain them. 

It required all Ali's skill and his well-known courage, 
and the milder remonstrances of the priest, to induce the 
mob to disperse ; at lost, in the midst of muttered curses 
and threats, Norah and Patrick were withdrawn from 
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them, and, together with Maria, were escorted to the 
convent. AH then recommended Mr. Warren to depart 
early the next morning, lest the irritation of the people 
should increase, and an insurrection be the consequence; 
and he promised to get the required protection from his 
father, provided the necessary offerings were ready by 
evening ; and he warned the travellers not to apply to 
the Moslem chief, as he would be too much incensed by 
the late disturbance to accord them any favour. 

" See there now, Pathrick darling," said Norah, as they 
entered the walls of their refuge, and ventured to speak ; 
" wouldn't ye be always the boy as was making sorrow 
with that same shillalah, and we never needin , only a 
word said at all, at all 1 " 

" Worra, worra," answered Patrick, " then it's never 
ye'll be pleased. Wasn't I the boy that was saving you 
and her honour, Miss, when ye'd be kilt, barrin' I'd been 
in that same? Sure, won't that be the truth, Miss 
Maria ? " 

Maria laughed at Patrick's droll manner, she could not 
help it, although she was still trembling with the fright 
she had experienced; but Mr. Warren now came forward 
and reproved Norah severely for her folly in venturing 
out into the strange place alone with Maria, and for her 
disobedience in having any dealings with Simeon after 
Mr. Hope had forbidden it. Norah now ceased to justify 
herself, and retired to the tent, overcome with the effects 
of her fright, and choked with the sobs of penitence. 

" I suppose," said Mr. Arnold, as soon as they were 
once more assembled in the convent, " that we must now 
accede to Simeon's terms. Fortunately, I have seen all 
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that I desired ; and the accommodation given us by the* 
hospitable priests is so undesirable from the quantity o 
vermin that infest the place, that I, for one, shall not b 
sorry to leave it. But whither shall we go now, Wax 
ren?" 

" To all the inquiries I have made," replied Mr. Wax 
ren, " I have received but one answer, that the mountain 
farther north descend into the lake directly, and woul< 
prevent our progress. What say you, my friend, to oa: 
trying the experiment ? " 

" Our journey will scarcely have been successful if w< 
omit the solution of this most important question," sai< 
Mr. Arnold. " My boys, I know, are anxious to pro 
ceed." 

" It would be very stupid to go back by the same road, 9 
said Edwin. 

" And rather cowardly," added George. 

" Mrs. Warren ought to be consulted," said Mr. Hope 

" Certainly," replied the others, and they all adjournec 
to the women's tent, where Maria was being caressed 
and her late troubles mourned over, in her mother's arms 
whilst Norah, with her bright eyes swelled up wit! 
crying, sat at a little distance, the picture of remorse. 

Mrs. Warren decided at once. Anything was better 
she said, than the chance of encountering the wretchet 
from whom they had so narrowly escaped in the plait 
below Kerak. 

" I will not answer for the good behaviour of the 
tribes you may encounter towards the North," said the 
Superior, who had also joined them, " but I believe the 
mountaineers are on the whole more noble and more 
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intelligent than the mere robbers of the southern shore. 
I have been consulting with Brother Anselm, and we 
have resolved that if you persevere in your present plan, 
we will give you a letter to an unhappy man, who once 
lived for a short time within these walls. He has 
adopted the life of an anchorite, in some solitary cave of 
the mountains near to the sea, and is respected by the 
wildest of the Arabs, who look upon him as a super- 
natural being, or at least a most holy saint." 

." Why did he leave you, sir 1 " asked Edwin. 

"His mind is doubtless affected in one respect," re- 
plied the priest. " He is constantly under the miserable 
impression that the wrath of Almighty God is upon him 
for some crime of his youth, and he is always trying by 
the most severe penances to atone for it" 

" Is he then ignorant of the Fountain ever flowing to 
cleanse the penitent ? " said Mr. Hope. 

" His eyes are blinded," replied the priest. " We 
pray for him, and we trust that light and peace may fall 
upon him. In the meantime he performs all the deeds 
of charity his means allow, and you may rely upon his 
giving you all the advice and protection in his power." • 

" How can we rely upon the advice of a madman 1 " 
said Mr. Arnold. 

" He is perfectly able to judge of all matters save one," 
replied the priest. "We see him at certain periods 
when he comes up here for the supply of corn and fruit 
which form his only food. He was here but a month 
ago. You must be pleased with him, in spite of the 
melancholy which arises from his morbid state of hope- 
lessness. I will avow to you what indeed you must of 

j 
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yourselves discover, that he is your own countryman. I 
can tell you no more." 

The fact that he was an Englishman gave an interest 
to the prospect of seeing this strange recluse, and they 
gladly accepted the good Superior's offer of a letter to 
him. Then Markham, who wore the Arab dress, and 
could adopt the language and manners, went out to 
purchase such necessaries as could be obtained here, 
chiefly corn, dried apricots, and oil. Coffee was only to 
be had of Simeon, and at such an exorbitant price, that 
Andrew was furious when he discovered what Markham 
had paid for it, and a serious quarrel was very nearly 
the consequence. 

Before long Simeon himself drew up to make his 
final bargain with the needy travellers. He was quite 
aware that he had them in his power, and Mr. Warren 
was most reluctantly compelled to submit to the most 
enormous exactions. In the end he received the money 
he wished for, minus the large discount, and plus a large 
bag of coffee, which last Andrew immediately examined, 
and found that it was mixed with old nails, small 
pebbles, and other valuable matter, making up at least 
half its weight. 

Andrew almost foamed. " An auld rascal, " he ex- 
claimed. " Gin I had him anent yon foul water, I wad 
gie him sic a dooking he'd na sune forget. But I mun 
haud a canny tongue hereabouts, I'll hae nane o* your 
knives oot and bluid rinning, and ane of us again a 
hunnerd o' thae savages." 

Simeon had not long disappeared, before Ali, who had 
doubtless watched his movements, came to claim the 
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backsheesh tribute, as he called it, which was due, he 
said, to his father, and which nothing but the influence 
of the priests prevented being as great an extcfrtion as 
that of the Jew. Yet this young man, though carrying 
out the covetous principles in which he had been bred, 
without affectation liked the strangers he had, in the 
main, so much befriended ; and at the last moment he 
offered to escort them to some distance beyond the city ; 
and arranged that he, with some of his picked attend- 
ants, would meet them the next morning. 

At break of day their tents were struck ; Mohammed 
and his brother still weak, but recovering, were placed 
upon their horses, and all preparations finished for their 
departure. They then took leave of their kind, grave 
hosts, and Mr. Warren drew a bill upon his agent at 
Jerusalem for a considerable sum, which he placed in the 
hands of the Superior, as the contribution of the party 
towards the new church which the Christians of Kerak 
were slowly raising amidst the opposition of the Moslems; 
and the truly grateful priests blessed the day that brought 
their liberal English brethren to seek shelter within 
their walls. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Maria elected to be Queen of Moab— Mr. Arnold's Contentment 
disturbed — The Bobbers of the Hills of Moab— Extortionate 
Demands — Alarming Captivity — Patrick's Banshee. 

AT the gate of the city the travellers were punctually 
met by Ali and his little band, and passing quietly 
away from the rocky fortress, they descended the perilous 
hill, and turning to the North, rode along a stony path 
for an hour amidst scattered ruins, which Ali informed 
them were the hiding places of many robbers. Through 
these they passed, however, unmolested, and Mr. Arnold 
had the pleasure of carrying off some relics of the once 
populous city of Moab, in the form of fragments of 
sculptured lava belonging to an earlier age than that of 
the Roman conquests, and from thence they turned into 
a rugged wady, which led them down towards the shore. 
They had not, however, proceeded far, when from some 
little ravine at the side of them, eight or ten mounted 
Arabs appeared, and called out to Markham, and the two 
wounded men who led the way, to stop and yield up 
their horses to them, the lords of the ravine. They 
changed their tone in another minute, when Ali, who 
was in the rear talking to Mrs. Warren and Maria, rode 
quickly up with his men, and he had scarcely uttered 
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some threatening words, when they turned round and 
vanished towards the north. 

" You may meet them again," said Ali ; " but call out 
my name at once, and the dogs will flee, believing that I 
am at hand. I would be really with you if I could, but 
the sheikh is lord. I am not permitted to ride wh eresoever 
I would. But, you see, the sheikh is old. The Angel of 
, Death is watching. He will soon come for him. Then 
Ali will be sheikh : he will rule with power. No longer 
will the sons of the Prophet despise the weakness of the 
Christians. Kerak shall then be a city of the Lord. 
Then will I see all the world ; then, too," continued Ali, 
waving his hand majestically in the direction of the women, 
" I will seek out the home of my friends, and ask from them 
the fair Maria, and she shall be the Queen of Moab." 

Fortunately, the fair Maria was too far off to overhear 
this earnest of her high destiny, and Mrs. Warren was 
spared the horror that such a proposal would have inspired 
her with ; but George and Edwin both looked indignant, 
and some haughty remark might have been made by the 
latter at least, had not Mr. "Warren wisely changed the 
subject, by making minute inquiries as to the safest route 
along the coast, and keeping Ali in conversation until 
they had reached the end of the wady, where their 
gallant young protector was to leave them. Here he bid 
them a warm farewell, and departed, taking away with 
him, of course, the escort, which had been so valuable a 
protection, and advising them to encamp at some distance 
from the ruins of Adjerrah, which had just appeared in a 
ravine among the mountains. 

"With much regret they watched the gay young Arab, 
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after waving his hand to the fair Maria, wind back again 
up the rough wady with his followers ; then Mr. Arnold 
said — " I should like to examine these ruins while day- 
light permits me. What is your opinion, Mr. Hope, of 
this Arabian name, Adjerrah ? " 

" It has been supposed by a learned traveller," replied 
Mr. Hope, "that these ruins may be the Agalla of 

_ • 

Josephus, one of the towns conquered by Alexander, 
Jannseus, and the Eglaim, named by the prophet Isaiah in 
his threatenings against Moab. But so little remains to 
interest in this spot, that it would scarcely, I think, be 
prudent to visit the ruins ; we had better also avoid the 
thicket near the shore, and choose some hollow at the 
foot of the mountains for our resting-place. It would 
not be wise to run into danger so soon after we have lost 
our guard." 

The sharp-eyed Patrick had already espied some black 
tents among the ruins; they were glad, therefore, to 
follow Mr. Hope's advice and seek a retired nook, where 
they passed but an uneasy night, and started early next 
morning even without waiting for a substantial breakfast 

The route now lay amongst difficulties ; the lofty per- 
pendicular cliffs of red sandstone came down almost close 
to the shore, so that in some places they were obliged to 
scramble up the dry wadys, where once or twice they 
saw a date palm or some canes, then up one rocky ascent 
and down another, still moving from the coast ; but "when 
on the heights obtaining a fine view of the dark lake 
below, and the picturesque coast opposite with its white 
shore, its rocky precipices, and its luxuriant green 
valleys. 
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"I wish we were only there," sighed Edwin. "If we 
had a hoat, we might he across in no time. It does not 
look more than seven or eight miles." 

"Don't speak of such a scheme, Master Edwin," said 
Jacob. " Mohammed here would tell you a different 
tale. I'd niver trust myself on such an unlucky place. 
I sud say now turn back, but that most likely would be 
an awkward job. It's for wiser heads nor ours to sattle 
things, and I fancy it's about time too." 

More of the party than Jacob were puzzled by their 
present position. Mohammed had declared against the 
descent from Kerak, advising a road which led along the 
mountains higher up, but AH had been averse to their 
taking it for some reason of his own ; but it was plain 
that a coast route was impracticable, and they decided to 
keep higher up, if possible, even if they ran the risk of 
meeting Arab foes. 

For this night they were fortunate enough to find a 
ledge of rock for their camp, overshadowed by tamarisks 
and near a slender rill, which, though only trickling 
down from the heights, was very refreshing. 

The nights were now decidedly chill, and the tents 
were not sufficient defence against the keen air, and the 
delicate Mrs. "Warren suffered much from it ; as for the 
others, their cheerful endurance was quite proof against 
a little cold — even Edwin had now become quite hardy, 
and little Maria's patience never failed. Fortunately fuel 
was abundant here, so they made up a good fire ; and as 
the boys had been lucky enough to shoot some doves, 
they were roasted on tiny spits of wood, and with rice 
and coffee afforded a very comfortable meal. 
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" After all/' said Mr. Arnold, as lie became warmed 
by the bright flames of the fire, and sipped his strong 
coffee with great relish. " After all, there is a charm in 
tliis nomadic life, and one can scarcely wonder that the 
Arabs shrink from all attempts to enthral them in the 
bondage of walled houses and conventional habits. I am 
perfectly contented, and am able to enjoy the peaceful 
security of this simple bivouac." 

He had scarcely concluded these words when, without 
a moment's warning or the least time to provide them- 
selves with arms, they were surrounded by a band of Arabs. 

Mi's. Warren sank back in a fainting state, whilst 
Borah uttered a series of shrieks; and poor Maria, tremb- 
ling but quiet, held her mother's hand in hers quite 
tightly. Mr. Hope, however, rose, and calmly demanded 
what the Arabs meant by intruding on a party who were 
peaceful travellers, and who were equally unable to do 
them good or evil. 

" We are the owners of all this land," said the most 
distinguished-looking of the Arabs, who wore glittering 
daggers in his girdle, and held his gun presented. " You 
are our prisoners. You must follow us to our tents, and 
submit to the terms we shall offer yon." 

Opposition would have been useless. The guns which 
had been calmly resting against the rocks had been 
already secured by the enemy, and although the boys 
carried pistols under their loose abbas, and they all had 
either daggers or knives in their possession, they made no 
attempt to use them, for that would have been useless 
against such numbers, and would have only led to their 
being deprived of all their weapons. 

The Arabs first led off the baggage mules, amidst the 
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muttered imprecations of both Andrew and Jacob, who 
saw both famine and misery in the act. The prisoners 
were then allowed to mount their horses, but were 
guarded on all sides by their captors, who led them 
through several winding defiles for about an hour, when 
they turned into an open cultivated plain, backed by the 
still towering mountains, and on the other side having a 
view of the sea which had tempted the wanderers into this 
trap. On this plain were scattered a number of tents, 
flocks and herds, women and children, and great was the 
noise of tongues, and lively the gestures of surprise, when 
the strange captives were led into the midst of them. 
The Arabs then commanded them to alight, and no 
sooner had they done so, than a crowd of plunderers sur- 
rounded them, and began to take off any of their gar- 
ments that were attractive to them. 

So stunned were the whole party with the suddenness 
of their misfortune, that Markham alone had presence 
of mind to address the chief, to whom he said with 
boldness, — 

"We are under the protection of Ali, Sheikh of 
Kerak. He will soon be here with his soldiers to claim 
us, and evil will fall on your people if we are ill-used." 

"Sheikh Ali?" repeated the man, with a sudden 
change of countenance, and he immediately gave direc- 
tions to the women, which caused them to desist from 
their annoying attentions. He then pointed to the tents 
which the prisoners might occupy, and with sinking hearts 
they were led to their quarters, which, though not sur- 
rounded by walls or guarded by iron bars, were likely to 
prove no less irksome and secure. They consisted of two 
large tents, opening into each other, and furnished -<n\J&l 
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three or four pieces of carpet, so dirty that Andrew 
kicked them outside with a look of disgust, and then 
with Jacob's aid shook and dragged them over the grass 
to endeavour to reduce the number of live stock by which 
they were tenanted. 

Meanwhile Patrick was trying to console his sister, 
whose grief was still very noisy. She had some sort of 
idea that their present misfortune arose out of her late 
folly, and her sobs were mingled with self-upbraidings. 

" Worra, thin, my darlint," said he, " what will ye be 
keenin after, seeing ye have a nate cabin over yer head, 
and niver a penny of rint, and as for mate, ye may be 
sure the thieves will be bringin' it, and niver maning to 
starve us intirely. ,, 

" Och ! Patrick, me boy," cried Norah, " why would 
ye be telling me of meat and drink and lodgings, and we 
being prisoners, shut up in jail, and niver a trial or a 
jury, and maybe be hanged, save us, without a chance of 
seeing ould Ireland again." 

" Sure thin, jewel," said Pat, " seein' we not havin' 
boults or locks, won't we be riinnin' off? " 

" Haud your tongue, ye gommeril," said Andrew, who 
had just returned with the carpets relieved from a few of 
the races that had existed in them undisturbed for years. 
" Haud yer clavers anent rinning off. "Where wad ye 
gang, d'ye ken ? One hole is as guid as anither, herea- 
bouts. Ay, but all yon women-folks had been better 
minding their wark at hame, for bye hanging aboot 
us lads, and hauding us back fra making our way cot 
o' this land o' desolation, as the Scripture truly calls it." 

"If we could only get back to Ali," said Maria, who 
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had been sitting near to Norah for some time unobserved, 
" or if we could send a messenger to him, we should be 
safe. Markham," she added, turning round to him, " why 
did you tell the captain of the robbers that Ali was 
coming ? It was not true." * 

" Well, Miss Maria," said Markham, smiling at his 
young lady, " I certainly did not wait to choose my 
words. It was plain that we were in an awful fix, and 
the sheikh had said we were to name him as our protector. 
I didn't mean to make out that he was at our heels 
exactly, but the fact is that I'm not so glib at their 
tongue as my own, and may be I did stretch a point, as 
one does at a pinch." 

" And thereby did wrong, Markham," said Mr. Hope, 
who had overheard Markham's excuses. " My dear child 
is right. Truth must be kept undefiled, and no emergency 
can justify departure from it. I will, however, allow that 
you did not mean to utter a direct falsehood, and the 
sheikhs dread of the Kerak troop inclined him to accept 
your words for more than they stated, and thus we are 
spared from some indignity. I know you to be a 
thoroughly honest man in action, Markham, only remem- 
ber to be so always, too, in word." 

Markham received the good pastor's rebuke with humi- 
lity, and soon afterwards inquired what he thought could 
be done in their present distress. " Until we hear the 
plans of the robbers," he replied, " we can come to no 
determination. I suspect that they will ask enormous 
ransoms, and that will be, to say the least of it, very incon- 
venient. We could not proceed without money, if we 
gave up all that we possess, and neither Mr. Warren nor 

s 
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Mr. Arnold wish to send for more to Jerusalem where 
their funds are becoming low." 

" Anyhow, sir," observed Markham, " we must be at 
their mercy, for if they keep our horses and mules and 
baggage, what good would our liberty do us in this wilder- 
ness V 

Mr. Hope sighed as he replied, " I should be unwilling 
to return to Kerak. I fear that the Moslems are com- 
pletely offended by our adherence to Ali, or, rather, by 
his kind aid to us ; and he could not help us more if his 
mercenary father were to forbid his further interference. 
I cannot help thinking that our best course would be to 
leave the Dead Sea, to cross these Eastern mountains, and 
to go south through the Arabian district. We should 
certainly fall in with Bedouin tribes, but we should find 
them less grasping and cruel, and, as I have always 
understood, unfailing in their hospitality." 

" That's the plan, sir," exclaimed Markham, " we 
must try and make it out. Did you hear what Andrew 
was saying, sir, about the mistress and Miss Maria, and 
Norah 1 He's surly, is Andrew, but I do think he was 
about right there. Men get on better in rough roads 
without such tender creatures to look after." 

"You are right in the main, Markham," said Mr. 
Hope, "but you must be aware that your master's 
pleasure is increased by having Mrs. Warren always near 
him, whilst Miss Maria can scarcely be said to be a hind- 
rance to any one." 

" That is true, indeed, sir," replied Markham. " If we 
could only get a mule or two for them, we might do. But 
what a fuel I am talking about means of going when we're 
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tied and bound, as I may say, with too many eyes upon us 
to give us a chance of making off. I'll put it round, 
however, sir, and we'll lay our heads together and con 
it over." 

"Only, Markham, let me beg you to keep poor 
Patrick s head out of the council," said Mr. Hope. " His 
imprudence would ruin the best-laid scheme." 

" I'll do my best, sir," replied Markham, " but Pat's so 
sharp. If anything is going on he scents it out directly, 
and if there's anything for him to suspect, he'd better 
know it all, or he'd blow us up, as sure as you're 
there." 

" When there is anything to tell him you may use your 
own discretion, Markham," said Mr. Hope, as he moved 
towards the inner tent for the purpose of helping Mr. 
"Warren in the task of consoling and cheering his poor 
delicate, frightened wife. 

As for Patrick, the fact was he had a plan of his own 
in his head, and at this present time he was preparing 
for it by strolling about amongst the Arab women, 
trying to make acquaintance with them in his imperfect 
Arabic, and talking to them in the easy, flattering 
manner 30 peculiar to his nation. In a very short time 
he was quite at home with them, drawing water for 
them, dancing their babies, and singing Irish songs, to 
the great amusement of all, who seemed to understand 
his words by his expression and gestures — as easy a pri- 
soner in the wilderness as if he was but amusing himself 
in front of his own father's cabin. 

Meantime Markham had contrived to procure, by 
permission, some provisions from their own baggage 
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mules, and also utensils for cooking them, to which the 
sheikh added a lamb from his own flock, a favour which 
was much appreciated by the poor travellers, already 
quite tired of their own unalterable diet. So the supper 
was enjoyed, but the night passed in the filthy tents 
was intolerable, and they rose unrefreshed and much 
depressed in spirits. The boys, however, going out at 
break of day, found, by descending the stream, a pool, in 
which they were able to take a bath, and in spite of the 
cold air, they revelled in a luxury they had not foi 
aome time been able to enjoy. 

As they returned, George said, — " Surely that stream 
should be a sufficient guide for us, if we could get away 
from this place. Following it downwards, we should 
certainly reach the shores of the lake, and we might 
make our way back towards the south, or if we traced it 
upwards, we might reach the heights in which it springs, 
and look round for a means of escape. What do you 
say, Ned, shall we start soon to-morrow, and make an 
exploring expedition ? we could at least see if there was 
any chance of Mrs. Warren taking either route." 

"Til answer for Maria," said Edwin. "She'd 
scramble as bravely as the best of us." 

"And you, Ned, you're not the same fellow that 
shrank from a walk to WickclifFe," said George, smiling. 
" You're coming out now, as I always said you would." 

" In walking, perhaps," said Edwin, " having had so 
much practice, but how about Latin composition and 
Greek grammar, George? Shan't I sink like lead again?" 

" Nonsense, man," replied his friend, affectionately. 
" When a fellow screws up energy for one thing, he may 
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for another. You'll go at your Greek just as you would 
at yon mountain, when we get back again." 

It seemed rather hopeless work talking about getting 
back again to England, when they returned to the 
encampment, and saw the suspicious looks that were 
cast upon them by their captors, and found their friends 
all sitting in front of the detested tents, without any 
animation in their tired faces. Breakfast, composed of 
the remains of their evening meal, was taken outside, 
under the curious eyes of half the Arab population, and 
directly afterwards the sheikh, with two tall followers, 
drew near. Mr. Warren summoned Mr. Arnold, Mr. 
Hope, and Markham to his side, and they prepared to 
receive the ferocious-looking robber, who addressed them 
in loud tones, and with a haughty manner. 

" What say the unbelieving dogs ? " he began. " Why 
come they as spies ^nto the grounds of this great tribe, 
and with arms to destroy the children of the faithful 1 
Why should not my people slay them at my word 1 
Where is Ali Sheikh that he should prevent it ] " 

To these defiant questions, uttered, however, with an 
uneasy glance around, Mr. Hope calmly, replied, " Why 
should a chief of the desert, a chief of the Bedouins 
who show hospitality to all comers, lift his hand against 
harmless travellers, who pass his country only that they 
may look on the accursed sea of which their Book has told 
them the history 1 They have read there that the people 
who obeyed not the commands of the one true God were 
in a moment burnt up with fire from heaven above, with 
all their cities, and that the waters of the sea were 
accursed for ever. Death and pestilence for ever hang 
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over yon shores. Does not the great sheikh believe 
that we who have read the Book should desire to look 
upon this place of fear and doom, that we may tarn 
away thanking our God that we have been spared such 
a fate, and resolving ever to do His Will, to be merciful 
and just and true, loving all men as we would wish them 
to love us. And we believe that if we do this He will 
ever take care of us. We know that He will." 

Mr. Hope spoke the language of the tribes quite 
fluently, and the men listened with astonishment to the 
mild yet animated address of the good priest. When he 
had finished, they withdrew to some distance, and con- 
versed for some time. At last the other men appeared 
to shrink away, and the sheikh alone came forward- He 
now spoke in a lower tone : — 

" The words of the stranger are many. They are the 
words of their Book; but the Children, of the Prophet 
know not- the Book of the unbelievers. They love not 
all men ; they hate their enemies, and slay them. It is 
good. It is the will of Allah. Yet they seek not blood 
for the love of blood, but that they may live. !Let the 
unbelievers pay down the tribute due to the sheikh — ten 
thousand piastres. It is just. Are they not also sheikhs 
in their country with great wealth ] Have they not 
tents, and flocks, and herds 1 Much is due from them 
who have much. The poor are dogs. Let them live or 
die. It is all equal. The sheikh waits until the captives 
send yon messenger to their own people for the piastres. 
Two of the sheikh's people shall go with him to guard 
and conduct him." 

The messenger indicated by the sheikh was Markham. 
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Mr. "Warren suspected that this faithful servant was an 
object of suspicion to the man. His keen eyes and firm 
manner were rightly read by the shrewd Arab, who 
wished him out of the way. Mr. Warren did not, how- 
ever, hesitate a moment in refusing the sheikh's enormous 
demand. He explained that he was a merchant, whose 
property had been destroyed by the insurrection in the 
Lebanon, and that Mr. Arnold was too far distant from 
his native land to obtain money from it. He offered to 
draw bills for a tenth part of the sum if they were 
allowed to depart at once with all their baggage, pledging 
his word that the bills would be honoured in Jerusalem, 
whilst the faithful Markham offered to remain as hostage, 
or to accompany the messengers to Jerusalem. 

But these terms the sheikh angrily rejected ; and after 
threatening to starve them into submission, left them 
abruptly. The prospect of starvation was sufficiently 
alarming, and they were glad that Mrs. Warren, with 
Maria and Norah, had removed to a little distance pre- 
vious to the interview, and had been out of hearing of 
the threat ; but Mr. Hope did not think that the sheikh 
would carry it into effect. In default of a better motive, 
he would be too crafty to kill the goose that might yield 
him golden eggs ; it was, however, necessary to be care- 
ful. So they laid aside every fragment of their meal, and 
sat down to discuss the matter of their ransom. 

If Mr. Arnold had been within reach of the money, 
it is probable that he would willingly have given his share 
of the sum ; but Mr. Warren did not think he was justi- 
fied in acceding to demands so impoverishing to his family; 
so they agreed to wait and try if firmness in refusing 
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had any effect in making the sheikh lower his exorbitant 
terms. Meantime they were subject to no annoyance, but 
they were quite aware that they were watched, and that 
was disagreeable to all except Patrick, who seemed to 
care for nothing. He roved freely about in the land, 
picking up olives, or gleaning a handful of barley out of 
the harvest-field, or chattering with the women from 
whom he brought a bowl of milk and some barley cakes 
for Mrs. Warren and Maria, by whom they were grate- 
fully accepted. Norah, however, looked dubiously at the 
latter, and said, " Is it bread your bringing Patrick, meboy t w 

" Sure, then, bread it is, my jewel," he replied, " seem' 
we can get a taste of nothin' better ; but wouldn't yer 
eyes be staring, Norah, to see them put it together t 
Wasn't it just stirabout beat with a shillelah, not stiff at 
all, and spread on the black ashes, and then bakin' them, 
half cinders and tough altogether ? Oh sure, but it's not 
Christian bread, at all, at all." 

But late in the evening even Patrick's spirits failed 
him ; he came into the tents looking very pale, and de- 
clared to Mr. Warren that he had seen a ghost among 
the rocks. 

" What nonsense, Patrick," replied his master, impa- 
tiently. 

" Sure thin, yer honour," replied Patrick, " wasn't I 
"Just takin' a look here and there, but niver finding no 
manner of road as would come asy, in case of that same 
running off, and just staling up after the. beautiful 
water, as it would niver be safe to be losing sight of any- 
how, and there didn't I hear the Banshee, av it could be 
oomin' over the sea to be spakin' of throuble and death, and 
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mebbe worse. May the Almighty be saving us all, and 
us falling among thieves, which same is thrue altogether. 
And meself wasn't I struck down like to a post, and not 
running away at all in regard of me legs failin', and there 
it was black and big stannin* up like them same telly- 
grapphys that tells the news. And how that same may 
be is strange to meself, seeing theyVe no tongues, and 
being black, and no life in them at all." 

" What do you mean, Patrick?" said Mr. Arnold. 
" Was it one of the Arabs that alarmed you 1 " 

" Niver an Arab at all, sir," answered Pat with 
alacrity ; " only the Banshee as will be comin' to warn us, 
and niver misses that same. Didn't me blessed mother 
hear it when the fever was takin' off him that was mate 
and drink to us all] And who'd be wantin' here, I'm 
thinking, and me and Norah but a boy and girl 1 ? Would 
yer honours be saying it would be Mohammed and the 
other one, seeing they're not Christians yet in regard to 
the want of holy water, not bein' in natur to expect tha* 
same in a place that has been cursed ? " 

" The foolish fellow has seen one of those Arab scouts 
that guard the passes," said Mr. Warren, quite angrily. 
" You had better be careful in your rambles, Patrick, or 
you may be shot," 

" Niver a gun had it at all, yer honour ; only a tongue, 
and spaking like a praist, so solemn, and none of the 
unmaning words of these thaves." 

" Edwin and I were talking of having a scramble up 
the stream to-morrow, sir," said George ; " we will keep a 
sharp look out, and see if we cannot find this Banshee, 
but perhaps it only shows to an Irishman." 
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"It is scarcely safe to leave the camp," said Mr. 
Arnold. "There may be other gangs of banditti who 
would be even less merciful than these." 

"If you will allow me," said Mr. Hope, "I will 
accompany the boys. I have never yet been attacked 
when alone. I know much of the habits and manners of 
these Bedouins, and I may be some protection." 

" Sure thin, Norah," whispered Pat, whilst Mr. Arnold 
gave a reluctant assent to the proposed expedition. 
" Sure thin, Norah, wouldn't it be the good praist him- 
self the Banshee was takin' V 



CHAPTER XX. 

The Exploring Expedition — The Hermit of the Mountain — The 
/ Abode of Austin — New Guests in the Cave — Hope Dawning on 
the Despairing. 

WITHOUT in the least being infected by poor 
Patrick's superstitious dread, Mr. Hope and the 
two boys set out quite early the next morning to trace 
the stream, and find if possible an outlet to liberty again, 
The path, though difficult, was not impassable, for rain 
had not fallen for some time, and the bed of the river 
was left partly dry; except where the water falling over 
the huge rocks which blocked up the path, rendered their 
progress slow. 

They had toiled on for about an hour, when they heard 
a distant sound, strange in those wild regions, and yet as 
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they drew nearer, curiously familiar to their ear. It was 
the voice of a man, singing in a fine manly tenor the 
Latin hymn, " Dies Irae," the words Latin, but thje accent 
decidedly homelike and English. 

" That's the Banshee," said Edwin, and his tremulous 
emotion was not unshared by his companions. 

" It must be as I expected," said Mr. Hope. " Come 
along, my boys." 

They climbed with some difficulty a high rough crag 
that seemed to lie between them and the mysterious 
sounds, and no sooner had they gained the summit than 
they beheld a tall, darkly-robed figure, with a black 
cowl or hood drawn over his head, who stood with his 
face towards the glowing East, where the sun was just 
rising over the pinnacles above, and still sung his majestic 
hymn. 

Mr. Hope signed to the boys to remain quiet, until the 
strange orisons were finished ; he then stepped forward, 
and at the sound of his footsteps the figure turned round 
and disclosed an attenuated but still youthful face, with 
dark eyes shining with wild light. He did not seem 
startled or discomposed, but merely said in Arabic, — 

" Who art thou, and what is thy need ? " 

" I am like yourself," said Mr. Hope, " an Englishman, 
and am only too grateful to meet a countryman and a 
brother in the hour of trouble." 

" I am no man's brother," replied the man, in a voice 
of strange calm hopelessness. " I am an outcast of 
both God and man. I wait in this wilderness for that 
terrible day, when the dead shall rise up in judgment 
against me, and I shall be rejected for ever." 
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" The Dead has risen," said Mr. Hope, "and no man 
that believeth in Him shall be rejected." 

" You know not to whom you speak," replied the other. 
" In this wilderness I await my fatel" 

" Ah, my brother," said Mr. Hope, " with what strange 
delusion has the devil tried to fill your soul. Come away 
from the solitude which to some is more full of tempta- 
tions than the world. In this lonely gloom you may fall 
deeper into the great sin of distrusting the infinite love 
of Him who has promised that even scarlet sins shall be 
made as wool, who desireth not the death of any sinner, 
but that every one should be saved." 

" You know not to whom you speak," replied the man, 
without the slightest change in his unimpassioned tones. 
" You know not the depth of my fate. Here on the 
shores of the doomed it has been whispered to me, 
' Depart from me, ye cursed.' " 

" You heard the whisperings of an evil spirit/' said 
Mr. Hope. " Pray that it may not return." 

" I dare not pray," replied the man, with a touch of 
feeling for the first time in his voice. Then returning 
to his indifference, he added : " Do not waste your pity 
upon a lost soul. Tell me what I can do to help you. 
My heart is not hardened, though my soul is blackened 
with sin." 

Convinced that this was the unfortunate man who had 
been mentioned by the brothers at Kerak, Mr. Hope now 
offered him their letter, which he at once acknowledged 
was for him, and accepted. Whilst he was reading it, 
Mr. Hope summoned the boys to draw near, and in- 
troduced them to Brother Austin, as the monks had 
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called him, and then told him the story of their unhappy 
capture by the mercenary Arabs. Austin, whose manner 
changed as soon as he became interested in any but him- 
self, said that he knew these Arabs well, and did not 
fear them in the least, for they regarded him as a super- 
natural being with great reverence, and he had already 
influenced them more than once to dismiss some of the 
victims of their pillages. 

" But you are so many," he added, " and have women 
with you. You could not proceed without mules and 
camels. There are many difficulties, but I will not 
hesitate ; the act may be acceptable. Can you return 
to me at night ? " 

" I will endeavour to do so/' said Mr. Hope. " We 
must return to our jailors. Will you first show us your 
dwelling V 

Austin at once begged them to follow him through a 
crevice of the rock, when they found themselves in the 
most narrow winding gorge. After ascending for some 
time, they reached a ledge of rock, covered with mould 
to some depth, and cultivated as well as the high situa- 
tion would permit. A spade and iron fork, and some 
roots lying about, seemed to intimate that the hermit 
had already been or was just going to work. From 
this ledge he led the way to another, in one corner of 
which he removed a large stone, and disclosed an opening 
and a rude ladder, with a cave below. 

"No man knows of this abode," said Austin, as he 
entered. " Here I could conoeal you all, if you would 
dare to dwell with such a miserable wretch, until the 
annual departure of these Arabs, who always seek the 
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lower grounds in winter; then I could guide you 
to a friendly tribe at the East, whither you must 
surely go, and return not to the shores of this accursed 
lake." 

As he spoke, they followed him down the ladder, and, 
to their astonishment, found a series of immense caves, 
large enough to contain an army. They were light and 
airy from a number of chinks in the rocks above, and 
seemed perfectly dry and clean. One cave was set apart 
for two goats, who seemed to have better accommodation 
than their master. In the apartment he had selected for 
his own use, no mattress or carpet appeared ; it was plain 
that the bare rock was the bed of this poor ascetic. Two 
smooth stones formed his seat and. table, and a few 
wooden bowls and cups and platters, with two or three 
small bags of rice and flour, all the gifts of his kind 
friends at Kerak, were his only possessions. 

" Have you no books V 9 asked Mr. Hope. " Where is 
your Bible, and your books of prayer ] " 

" I have none," he answered. " The Book of God I 
dare not read ; it tells of my doom, and I will not 
indulge myself with any other." 

" Forbear ! " said Mr. Hope, with even sternness, in 
his usually gentle voice. " Forbear to speak thus of the 
Word of our Heavenly Father. How dare you slight 
His loving gifts. He withheld not His only Son from 
us ; how shall we distrust His mercy. There is no sin 
so great that His great merits cannot cover. Open your 
ears, unclose your eyes to the message of love. See 
here," and he produced a little volume from his pocket 
" take this Gospel, read it, and pray over it, and maj 
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Almighty God bless its glad tidings to the comfort of 
your poor soul." 

Austin did not reply; he appeared awed with the 
solemn words of the good old clergyman, and involun- 
tarily, as it seemed, he knelt to receive the precious 
volume from his hands. 

The boys trembled at the strange scene, and most 
gladly did they turn to follow Mr. Hope into the fresh 
free air. 

" I say, Mr. Hope/' said Edwin, after they had 
scrambled down the crevice, and were on the outer 
rocks again, from whence they could at least, in the 
distance, see the haunts of men ; " we are better in the 
hands of the Arabs than living with that madman." 

" He is not mad," said Mr. Hope. " He is only labour- 
ing under a delusion which sometimes oppresses those who 
have fallen into great sin, and then try to expiate it by 
their own deeds, rather than trust to the mercy of God. 
His faith has been weak, and he has given way to despair. 
From this most miserable state it may be permitted that 
we shall be the means of awakening him." 

" I agree with Edwin, sir," said George, " that it 
should only be in extremity that we could seek such 
a refuge." 

" It is well, however, to know of such a secure one," 
said Mr. Hope. " I distrust the covetous sheikh, and 
so does Mr. Warren. He suspects that we have money 
concealed, and if he found he could extract money from 
us in no other way, he would probably strip us of every- 
thing, make slaves of the able, and destroy the weak. 
I propose, at least, to place all we value in the hands of 
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Brother Austin, then, if any opportunity to escape should 
arise, we shall not be left wholly destitute." 

" That's a capital dodge," said Edwin, " excellent ! 
We'll give him all our pistols and knives, if you think he's 
safe. Papa, too, would be very glad to save his papers." 

" We had better not tell Pat, though, Mr. Hope," said 
George. " His tongue is so ready ; he might betray us 
without meaning it." 

" You are right," said Mr. Hope, "and yet I should have 
liked to have relieved his mind of the superstitious terrors 
that are oppressing him. Markham must be told, and 
we will leave the rest to Mr. Warren." 

They had now reached the camp once more, where some 
angry and suspicious looks warned them that their absence 
had been rather longer than was prudent. They, how- 
ever, reached their own tents unmolested, but found Mr. 
Warren, though interested in their tidings, yet chiefly 
occupied with the doggedness of the sheikh, who still per- 
sisted in refusing meat to them ; and had it not been for 
the supply of coarse cakes which Norah had at first so 
much despised, and which Patrick's arts had obtained 
from the women, they must have been famished. 

Impelled by hunger, the next time Mr. Warren saw 
the sheikh issue forth with his mounted followers, he 
went to meet him, and boldly demanded a sheep, which, 
he said, they would willingly pay for.. 

" Your money is mine," was his reply. " I'll give you 
yet one more day to comply with my demands. After 
that, my people shall take from you the booty they have 
won, and your accursed bodies shall float upon the sea you 
have come so far to look upon." 
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With a vindictive glance he then rode off, leaving 
them to digest his horrible threat. It now appeared 
sure that he would not abate anything of his extor- 
tionate demands ; and they feared that Ahmed, with 
whom he had been seen to converse, and who had 
since appeared very gloomy and morose, had weakly 
betrayed their transactions at Kerak with Simeon, and 
that they might have to give up their store of money, 
without even then ensuring their release from cap- 
tivity. 

" Would that those tender creatures were safe in the 
caves of the recluse," said Mr. Hope, looking upon the 
women, who were at a little distance — Mrs. Warren in 
tears, Maria with her arm round vher mother s neck, and 
Norah pouring forth words of hope, and comfort, and 
despair, all in the same breath. " We should be unable 
to move them suddenly if an emergency arose. Would 
Mrs. Warren consent to be conducted there, do you 
think ?" 

It was a puzzling question. Although Brother Austin 
had been spoken of, not as a madman, or a murderer, as 
his own words implied, but as a religious enthusiast, still 
the discomfort of the caves had not been concealed, and 
that, with the necessary separation from her husband, 
would probably be a great trial to a person of Mrs. War- 
ren s dependent character and habits. As for Maria, she 
would bear anything that she was told was right ; and 
Korah, though noisy, was always ready to follow her 
mistress through any personal discomfort. So in the 
end, after consulting Markham, who thought the plan of 
retreating in detachments very good, the subject was 

T 
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broken to Mrs. Warren and to Norah, with a strict 
pledge of secrecy, and they neither of them made any 
great objections to it. 

Markham then commenced operations by engaging 
Mohammed, who still had the charge of the mules, and 
knew where the baggage, still unpacked, had been depo- 
sited, to help him to procure some cushions and a mattress, 
which they then placed secretly in a convenient hollow, 
whence they could at any time be transported to the 
caves. Whilst they were engaged in removing these and 
some clothes belonging to the women, Mr. Warren was 
trying to prevail upon the Arabs, who still remained in 
camp, to dispose of a sheep to them, but in vain ; the 
sheikhs orders had been too absolute ; so he turned 
towards the women, and finding them more open to 
temptation, he procured some milk, and rice, and dried 
fruits, in exchange for coins, that they would hang as 
ornaments in their hair ; and they were thus preserved 
from absolute starvation. Meanwhile, the boys and Mr. 
Hope had conveyed all such things as they were able to 
abstract from the baggage to the crevice which led to the 
secret caves, and left them just within it, never, however, 
seeing Brother Austin. As soon as night fell, the two 
women and Maria, covered with dark cloaks, were con- 
ducted by Mr. Warren and Mr. Hope past the tents of the 
sleeping Arabs, and along the rugged path to the foot of 
the cliff, where they found the hermit waiting for them. 
A tew words explained matters to him. He recoiled on 
being told who the dark figures were, and what was the 
nature of the charge entrusted to him, but the next 
minute he came forward again. 
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" I dare not refuse to shelter the persecuted and 
afflicted," said he ; " but tell them to keep apart from me. 
I mix no more with the good and virtuous." 

" My dear brother," said Mr. Hope, " will you not 
submit to be like us all — erring, even sinful, yet repent- 
ing and believing servants of our Lord ] We were all 
under condemnation until He died for us. Let us unite 
in humility and love." 

Mr. Hope's words seemed to have some effect. The 
unhappy man allowed himself to be led forward to his 
guests, when an impulse or old habit of courtesy seemed 
to oblige him to welcome them, and lead them to his 
cave, where he had already taken all the articles that had 
been passed through the crevice, and which he had stored 
up in a heap. He had also lighted a fire, and its bright 
beam prevented the look of desolation which had so 
struck the boys and Mr. Hope in the morning. 

Norah, always active, no sooner understood that this 
large cave was to be their quarters, than she began to 
arrange the cushions and the mattress in an orderly 
manner, and to unpack the cooking utensils, the cups, 
the sugar and the coffee, which they had contrived to 
abstract from their packages. Maria, meanwhile, was 
running about exploring, with all the delight of child- 
hood, and, finding the goats, began to offer them handfuls 
of the grass that was laid near to them, and to declare 
that she would milk them as she had been taught to do by 
the Arab women at Palmyra. 

The men, meanwhile, were giving up the gold and 
silver they had brought upon their persons, the pistols, 
daggers, and as much ammunition as each could carry, 
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into the care of Austin, who stored them away for them. 
Mr. Warren hastened these movements, for he said every 
moment they stayed away from the camp might be dan- 
gerous in case of any suspicions being excited. 

" You are right, my friend," said Mr. Hope, taking 
him aside, " but I think of remaining here. My presence 
may be a comfort to Mrs. Warren ; I may also be enabled 
to do good to our miserable host, and I should not be 
missed in the tents. I will come to you early in the 
morning to know what you propose to do." 

Mr. Warren accepted the proposal with great relief 
Half Mrs. Warren's uneasiness was removed, and the 
hermit, with what appeared an effort of duty, said a few 
words of hospitality, and then Mr. Warren departed, and 
the stone was replaced over the entrance with a skill that 
defied all suspicion. Norah had soon prepared coffee, 
which she now offered to all, with some of the Arab 
women's cakes ; nor did Brother Austin, who, however, 
*at at some distance from them, refuse to share the un- 
usual luxury. But when Mr. Hope proposed to read the 
evening service, he would have fled away to a distant 
cave, had not Mr. Hope's persuasive yet decided words 
constrained him to stay. And now for the first time for 
many years, the miserable man heard the words of peni- 
tence greater than his own in David's psalms, listened to 
the promises of pardon and assurances of hope, and knelt 
down whilst the prayers were offered in the language that 
reminded him of his days of youth and innocence. Mr. 
Hope added the prayer in the Visitation of the Sick, for 
one troubled in mind, and then the poor hermit's tears 
began to flow ; and long after the prayers were ended, and 
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the women had retired to their inner cave, he still knelt 
on, sobbing, and unconscious of aught besides, whilst the 
good pastor, trembling with hope, patiently awaited the 
subsiding of his emotion ; and before they had retired to 
rest, some hours of soul-stirring conversation had passed 
between them, and the sorrowful man lay down that night 
with a light in his poor soul that had lain dark for years. 



CHAPTER XXT. 

The Threats of the Bobber Arab— Escape of the Captives — As- 
sembled in the Cave of Refuge — Mr. Austin's Story of Guilt 
and Bemorse — Discoveries in the Cave — A Grave. 

THE next morning Brother Austin left the cave soon 
after the break of day, and after an absence of two 
hours returned with some fresh water from the rivulet, 
and some lettuces and cucumbers from his garden. 
Korah had by this time found his little store of flour, 
and had baked some cakes, which, though not equal to 
the bread she would have liked to set before her mistress, 
were at least kneaded with clean hands. 

As soon as the refreshing meal was over, Mr. Hope 
left them without uneasiness, for he saw in Brother 
Austin's face a humble but almost hopeful expression, 
which gave earnest of brighter days for him. When 
Mr. Hope reached the encampment, he found the men 
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much dejected for want of food, and Mr. Arnold fully of 
opinion that the sheikh meant to hunger them to death, 
and then take possession of all they had. 

" I regret much," said he, in a desponding voice, 
" that I did not give my notes in charge to Mrs. War- 
ren. She may be restored to the world, and then the 
result of my labours and sufferings will not be lost 
Would it not be possible for my poor Edwin to take 
them now 1 " 

" I am not sure that it would not be well for us all to 
go if possible," said Mr. Warren. " Patrick has just 
come in from the sheikh's tent, where he has struck up a 
friendship with the young lad who is the eldest son. 
This youth is charmed with the songs and good humour 
of our heedless Irishman, and has told him in confidence 
that when the sheikh returns at night, we are all to be 
seized in our sleep, stripped, and bastinadoed, until we 
secure to him the enormous ransom he asks ; we are 
then to be turned adrift, naked and destitute,- all except 
the women, who are to be kept as slaves, and tme man 
who must be sent to Jerusalem for the money, and that 
one, the youth assured Patrick, should be himself, and 
that he should afterwards be retained as the young 
sheikh's servant." 

" There is no doubt, then," said Mr. Hope, " that the 
attempt must be made. We may be thankful that so 
good a refuge has been opened to us." 

Once decided upon, their plan had to be carried out in 
the most quick and secret manner. They could not be 
seen discussing it together, but they contrived to com- 
municate with each other, and then securing what they 
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could, they seized the happy excuse of a shower of rain, 
and all retired to the shelter of their tents, from whence 
they one by one escaped at intervals through a hole they 
contrived to cut open in the back of one of them, and 
with all the speed they dared took the road Mr. Hope 
indicated. 

" Musha, »v I'd been bringin' a mule," Patrick had 
said, " wouldn't that be the best of good luck, only it 
not being asy, in regard to the creatur wantin' nat'ral 
sense, and niver caring whether his master were a 
Christian or a haythen, worra ! " 

The absurd idea of trying to get off a mule would have 
entered no one's head but Patrick's, and he had " nat'ral 
sense " enough to give it up ; and they were all thankful 
enough when they met together again at the other side 
of the crevice in the rock, which was the entrance to 
Brother Austin's domains. As soon as they had mounted 
up the narrow ravine, and gained the upper ledge, the 
signal agreed upon was made by inserting a narrow 
willow wand through an opening into the largest cavern, 
and at once the large stone began to move ; the boys, 
who had seen the operation once before, assisted, and 
soon an opening was made, by which the whole party 
entered. Whilst they were being joyfully greeted by 
their friends inside, Austin stood silent and agitated, 
yet apparently not distressed by the large influx of 
guests. They found Mrs. Warren reposing calmly on 
her cushions, Norah engrossed with her cooking, and 
Maria was soon running about to show her friends the 
spacious cavern, arranging the places each might occupy, 
and chattering all the time. 
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" Come," she said to George and Edwin, " I Lave found 
some nice, large, smooth stones in one of the back caves, 
that would do beautifully for seats for us, but I cannot 
move them by myself." 

The boys gladly went off with the merry little maid, 
anxious both to explore the whole of their quarters, and 
to do their utmost to make things comfortable; but 
meanwhile Mr. Arnold was looking round with an air of 
dismay upon the large cave, the sitting-room, as Maria 
called it, which Mr. Hope, remembering its first appear- 
ance, thought now so habitable. 

" For heaven's sake, Warren," he said, w tell me how 
long you think we may be buried here. Consider the 
vast sacrifice of time and health and comfort. We must 
try to extricate ourselves from this miserable dungeon," 

"Patience, my friend," said Mr. Warren, smiling. 
" Remember the bastinado awaiting us at the camp, and 
remark our security in this cavern. Even should the 
entrance be discovered, which is very improbable, only 
one man could enter at a time, and he might be shot with 
the greatest ease as he descended. We could thus destroy 
a whole army without losing a single man. I do not 
indeed assert that we are in a palace, but we are in a 
secure refuge ; and with Brother Austin's permission we 
will wait here until our foes are tired of seeking for us, 
and have got over their disappointment about the money; 
then we will try to find some more honest tribe, who 
will help us for a consideration. You know some of 
the people to the East, Brother Austin, Mr. Hope tells 



me." 



" I rendered some aid to one tribe in a time of sick- 
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ness," replied the recluse. " I know something of 
medicine, and success attended my endeavours. They are 
grateful, more than the occasion calls for, and would aid 
any one I brought to them." 

There was some hope in this prospect, and after a little 
more conversation, and after they had gathered together 
at a meal served with all the comfort that Koran's skill 
and good-will could furnish, Mr. Arnold became more 
resigned to his &te, and the rest of the day was spent in 
as much cheerfulness as could be expected. As for their 
host, he evidently made a strong effort to overcome his 
shrinking from their society, and having once allowed 
himself to be drawn into their circle, it was impossible 
that he should not be diverted by the great variety of 
character and talent they exhibited. Maria, too, talked 
to him with happy ignorance of his sufferings ; she told 
him her own little history, and asked him questions to 
which he could not but reply, and by degrees he found 
himself talking more than he had done for years. When 
all the others had retired to rest, he and Mr. Warren, 
Mr. Arnold, and Mr. Hope, still sat on, and gradually 
he was led to pour out the cause of his misery and 
remorse. 

" My early life," said he, " was gay and successful. At 
college I carried away honours ; in society I was flattered 
and courted. It was my father's wish that I should take 
holy orders, but I preferred medicine, and with some 
difficulty obtained his consent to my going through the 
whole course of medical study. In London, however, I 
but continued the course of selfish pleasure in which I 
had previously indulged, and my embarrassments became 
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so great that my father was no longer willing to assist 
me. I was on the point of ruin, when the rich family 
living for which I had been destined fell vacant, and 
my father made it the price of his forgiveness that I 
should accept the profession he had intended for me, and 
take the important benefice. 

" My conscience recoiled from the unworthy bargain, 
but necessity lnirried me on : I endeavoured to persuade 
myself that it would be easy to change my mode of life 
and to perform my new duties sufficiently, for I had then 
no very high idea of the sacred calling; and, resuming my 
theological studies, I soon passed the requisite examina- 
tion ; thought I could easily forsake my errors ; and I 
became — I shudder now to think of it — a minister of 
the Gospel For twelve months I lived decorously, but 
what could be expected of a life begun with such un- 
worthy aspirations ? I took priest's orders, and entered 
upon my living ; became a member of the Hunt, a fre- 
quenter of gay assemblies, that anomaly a sporting 
clergyman, and although sometimes I had qualms of con- 
science, I drowned them speedily and pursued my course 
of error. I was fond of cards, not for gain, but for 
excitement, and was an adept in games of skill and cal- 
culation. How can I proceed in my tale of guilt, — but it 
is well that you should know me as I am. I paid a visit 
to my old university, and there in the rooms of a friend 
I met a large party of both young and old. The excite- 
ment of wine was succeeded by that of high play. I 
cared not for money, and I recklessly joined with an 
exj)erienced partner in encouraging a young freshman 
whose wild ardour in the game was quite amusing to us. 
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The poor lad's father had been a friend of our host, and 
unhappily patronised by him had been drawn into this 
most dangerous set ; and once having imbibed a taste for 
high play, he could find pleasure in little else. We 
watched him losing every game and accepting every bet, 
and we continued to applaud his ' pluck ' and urge him 
on. At last I offered him an immense bet, which he 
accepted, and, luck against him, lost all. God knows, I 
did not care for his money, and I even at that moment 
proposed to myself to restore it to him next morning 
when he should have returned to his sober senses. . For 
the present, however, I took every shilling he possessed, 
and his I. O. U. for the remainder of the sum. As I 
watched the youth, pale and haggard, leave the room, a 
miserable presentiment chilled my blood. I saw that my 
companions thought I had acted dishonourably towards 
the lad, and I withdrew with the consciousness of ill. 
In the absence of sleep, ' Remorse reared her snaky crest ' 
before my eyes; I had already resolved to return the 
money, but a sense of my own shortcomings oppressed my 
mind. I rose early, intending to enclose the notes in a 
letter of admonition ; but as the words of soberness and 
truth were traced upon the paper, my pen fell from my 
hands. "Who was I, a perjured wretch, that I should 
presume to lecture any man 1 I made up my mind to 
seek him, acknowledge my own errors, and beseech him 
to take warning. Before I could find him out, for I did 
not even know his college, the horrible tale met my ears 
that he, my victim, had died by his own hand, weak to 
the last, unable to face the consequences of his im- 
prudences. His mother was a widow, he her only son. 
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My brain reeled with agony, I know not how I gained 
my own rooms, gathered up my goods, and hastened to 
my solitary home ; but I remember being strangely glad 
that it was solitary, and that my affianced bride was not 
there to receive a murderer to her bosom. 

" I wrote some incoherent letters of confession to my 
father and my bishop, and resigned the benefice I was so 
unworthy to take charge of. I enclosed the money I had 
won to my college friend for the benefit of that widowed 
mother, and I wrote a letter of farewell to the lady to 
whom I was engaged ; then, gathering up the small 
amount of money I had at my banker's, I took my pas- 
sage to the East, impelled by a strange desire to visit the 
land in which the Saviour of Mankind had lived and 
died. But here I found no comfort. It seemed to my 
despairing mind as if my sin could not be pardoned, and 
the torments of the last ten years of my mind can only be 
measured by the brightness of the light which seems now 
to have entered it. I have added to my past sin by my 
despair, but, desiring now to look away from my sins to the 
infinite greatness of the sacrifice which has been made for 
all sin, I would humbly believe that even I maybe forgiven." 

There could be no other conversation after so sad and 
affecting a recital. Mr. Hope said a few words of com- 
fort and encouragement to Mr. Austin, as he must now 
be called, and then they separated. 

Next morning the party met with renewed cheerful- 
ness, and the changed expression on the countenance of 
their host showed to those who were in the secret of his un- 
happy life what a burden had been lifted from his mind. 
He even set himself to make all pleasant to his guests. 
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" You will be subjected to a life of abstinence, I fear," 
said he, " but all I have is at your service, and fortu- 
nately I received from my friends at Kerak, not long 
since, a supply which will hold out, even among so many, 
for some time. Your greatest privation will be the con- 
finement. I may roam about freely as usual, my habits 
and appearance protect me, but there would be great risk 
in any of you leaving the cavern, at least until the search 
for you is exhausted ; afterwards, in disguise, you might 
perhaps move about singly. 

It was not an enlivening prospect. However, they tried 
to be contented with their present safety, and the novelty 
of their situation diverted them until they had discovered 
for themselves some occupation. The considerate Markham 
contrived to secrete his mistress's workbox: so in the em- 
broidery, in which she excelled, she found sufficient em- 
ployment. Norah, with Pat for an assistant, had plenty 
to do, as cook and housemaid to the establishment ; and 
their merry ways and ingenious contrivances were a fruit- 
ful source of amusement. Maria milked the goats, and 
set up a dairy in a small grotto, which, at least, had the 
merit of great coolness. As for the boys, they rambled 
through the vast extent of caves, until sometimes they 
lost themselves in their windings ; and in one of these ex- 
plorings they found some nests of pigeons on a ledge near 
an opening in the rocks. The birds were numerous, and, 
besides affording an object of interest to the boys and 
Maria, they formed an agreeable article of food, which all 
enjoyed but Mr. Austin, who could not yet be prevailed 
upon to change the vegetable diet upon which he had 
lived for years. 
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Once or twice during every day the latter went out as 
usual. He brought in with him water, grass for the goats, 
and fuel; for the rain was now falling, and the weather was 
so cold that fires were continually needed, and in the 
loftiest cave were not dangerous, even in the daytime, for 
the smoke was dispersed before it could reach the apertures 
at the top, through which they received light and air. 

From one of his expeditions, Mr. Austin returned with 
the intelligence that he had seen parties of Arabs out 
searching the mountains, and overheard them declaring 
that they should soon give it up, that it was clear that 
the fugitives must have been rescued by All, and have 
gone back to Kerak. He had even met the sheikh, and 
had received from him the usual reverential salute. The 
sheikh had then told him that he was seeking some cap- 
tives, who he feared might have been lost among the 
mountains ; that he wanted to send them safely back to 
Jerusalem ; and therefore begged the holy man, should he 
encounter them, to conduct them to his camp. It was 
plain that there was no suspicion of the hermit, for he was 
believed by the Arabs to live in the open air, and even, by 
some of them, to live without food as well as without 
shelter. 

Although the enforced monotony of their life had 
begun to weary the poor captives, they received these 
tidings with pleasure, and for a few days their imprison- 
ment was cheered by the thought that their concealment 
was secure. But one day the boys returned from an 
internal ramble in high spirits : they had found another 
and an easier entrance to the caves, miles off, Edwin said. 

"Stop, Ned," said George, whilst the elders of the 
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party looked more thoughtful than pleased by the intelli- 
gence, "you are getting oh too fast. It took us a long 
time to wander through the labyrinth to this breach in 
the citadel, but I shouldn't wonder if, after all the turns 
and windings, it proved to be no more than a hundred 
yards from here. Whether to the north or south, I could 
not hazard a guess without a compass ; but would you go 
with us again, Mr. Hope ? We have made marks, as Mr. 
Austin advised us to do, or else this time, I think, we 
should have been entirely lost." 

" Let me go, please Edwin," said Maria ; " I do so 
want to discover some new caves too." 

" It would be well for me to accompany you, my boys," 
said Mr. Arnold ; " there are certain puzzling discrepan- 
cies in the rock structure which I would fain understand 
more clearly. Limestone certainly exists in the formation. " 

" It's all just a great volcano, papa," said Edwin ; 
" George showed me the traces. You can go upon that, 
and make it like other volcanic mountains. It would 
save time." 

" My dear boy," said his father, with mild reproach, 
" permit me to judge with my own eyes. There are now 
great diversities of opinion about the volcanic nature of 
the shores of this strange sea, and all inquiry must be 
useful." 

" Would it be a hole that would be lettin' the mules in, 
Master George 1 " said Patrick, who had heard their first 
report. " Sure, thin, wouldn't I be stalin' them altogether, 
and them our own beasts intirely ? And couldn't they 
live here quite peaceful with the goats, that are such a 
blessing in regard to the milk, and Miss Maria thinkin' 
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of makin' cheese, the beauty, only wantin' the moulds 
and the salt" 

" Pray don't talk of such a thing at present/' said Mr. 
Warren. " A great deal of good the mules would do us 
if we had to stay here." 

" I fancy that I might be the most useful in this little 
exploring expedition/' said Mr. Austin, coming forward. 
" I have trodden over most part of the neighbourhood, I 
shall recognize the features around me, and I shall be 
able to ascertain, I hope, whether this new outlet brings 
any chance of danger to your refuge." 

" We shall be glad of your company, air/' said Mr. 
Arnold. " Now, boys, lead on." 

They took their pistols in case of any unknown danger, 
and then started on their exploration. It was easy enough 
to follow the marks the boys had left as clue, but the 
windings were many — one cave within another, narrow 
dark passages, and lofty crevices, with the light streaming 
in from a thread-like opening at the top ; and the way 
seemed long, until they reached a small cave in which 
they had discovered the opening, which they had made to 
the day, by clearing away some stones and earth. 

" This is it, sir," said George ; "when we got into this 
cell, which was light even before we began to move the 
rubbish, we saw that it must have been inhabited. There 
is a stone table and seat, and here, see, a sort of divan 
covered still with dry twigs and grass ; there are the traces 
of a fire, and, more than all, here is a wooden shovel, and 
there is a small horn cup. We therefore felt certain that 
the place had been the dwelling of man, and if so, how 
was it entered 1 No one would have chosen a den that 
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was an hours walk from the entrance, supposing there 
had heen no other than our own. So we set to work to 
find where it was, and Ned casting his eyes on that heap 
of rubbish which seemed to have fallen from above, it 
struck us that some discovery might be made in that 
direction, so we scratched that mouse-hole, and there out- 
side, as you'll see if you peep through, is a sort of basin 
in which corn and vegetables have been cultivated. A 
rather better exit than our long ladder." 

" I confess that I should prefer a doorway larger than 
a mousehole," said Mr. Arnold. 

" Of course, papa," said Edwin, laughing, " we can soon 
make it larger, but our arms ached, I assure you, and we 
wanted help, and we wanted to tell you, too, what we had 
done. Certainly there is no room here to admit the mules 
that Patrick means to stale. 11 

u It would be as well to remove this rubbish," said 
Mr. Austin, who had been examining it. "There are 
stones around with which we can afterwards conceal the 
opening. I, however, who am meagre enough to pass 
through a hole of Edwin's measure, will go out to 
reconnoitre." 

Followed by the boys, Mr. Austin squeezed through 
the narrow opening, and found himself in a sort of tiny 
valley where corn had grown but had not been reaped, 
and where vegetables had long ago run to seed. The 
light steps of the steinbok, or mountain goat, had left 
its traces on the soil, and new corn was springing 
from the scattered seed amidst the dry stalks of the 
old. 

" We can get some corn for the goats," said George. ^^ 
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" And some armfuls of straw to make our beds more 
oomfortable," said Edwin. 

Mr. Austin, meanwhile, stood gazing mournfully upon 
the scene of man's labour thus left to decay. " Where 
is the workman now ? " he exclaimed. " Has he re- 
entered the world, or has he died alone, and unmoumed, 
in the wilderness ? " 

" I hope he thought better of it, and went back to the 
world," said George. " It is but an idle sort of life one 
can live here." 

" You are right, my boy," said Mr. Austin; " I can see 
in another the mistakes I have been blind to in myself" 

" I beg your pardon, sir," began George, blushing, for 
he had never reflected how his words might touch the 
recluse near him ; but before he could finish his stammer- 
ing apology, an exclamation from the inside arrested him. 
The three gentlemen had there been engaged with shovels 
of flat stones, knives, and their hands, in clearing away 
the fall of earth and stones from above, and had dug 
down to within a foot of the level, when all at once Mr. 
Arnold, with a face of pale horror, exclaimed, "My 
friends, I have put my hand into a grave ! " 

The boys and Mr. Austin returned at once, and re- 
moving still more rubbish, they soon disclosed the body 
of a man lying on his face, doubled forward, and too 
plainly crushed to death by the falling of the mass of 
earth from above. It could not have been many months 
since the terrible incident had occurred, and they all stood 
for a few minutes gazing with silent awe upon the dread- 
ful spectacle; then Mr. Austin, turning to Mr. Hope, 
said, witli an emotion that strangely contrasted with his 
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former cold indifference, " I thank you, my brother, that 
you, a faithful servant of God, have rescued me from a 
delusion which might have likewise terminated in the 
unblest death of an unblest life. May this poor solitary 
have been a better man than I ! " 

The body was that of a middle-aged man, apparently a 
European ) his hands still clasped a book of penitential 
prayers in Latin, but no memorial of his name or the 
cause of his retreat could be discovered. 

They carefully removed the remains, and after Mr. 
Hope had read over it the solemn service in our English 
prayer-book, they buried it in the little garden, and left 
the grave of the unknown with feelings of solemnity and 
awe. 

After such a scene they did not care to continue their 
exploring, and besides, their absence had already been 
long enough to create alarm ; so, closing the entrance for 
the present with stones as large as they could lift, they 
returned to interest their companions with an account of 
the strange result of their expedition, rejoicing that little 
Maria's urgency had not prevailed upon them to let her 
be of the party. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Patrick's Wild Exploit— The Vision on the Bock — Pat's Escape— 
The Unlading of the Rescued Moles — Sunday amid the Moun- 
tains — The Baptism of the Arab Converts. 

THE next morning their thoughts quickly reverted to 
the adventure of the day before, and the desire for 
occupation and a feeling of yearning for change, especially 
in the boys, wearied of their aimless life, made them 
overcome the repugnance they might have had to the 
scene of such a catastrophe, and they determined to 
revisit the newly found outlet to the caves. They found 
all as they had left it, and removing the stones they all 
passed out into the garden. From thence they would 
fain have gone further, but Mr. Austin bade them wait 
until he had ascended the western side of the crevice to 
take a look around. 

He speedily returned, and hurrying back into the cave, 
begged them to help him to close the entrance. They 
were actually on the rock, he told them, which was just 
above the encampment of the Arabs — a high and inac- 
cessible precipice. As he stood on the ridge of it, he had 
been apparently recognised by the people, who would 
however, no doubt, regard his being there as something 
supernatural. 
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" Most fortunate it was," lie added, "that I had been 
the one to reconnoitre, for had any of your party by 
chance been seen, it would have made the Arabs resume 
their search ; and though it might not have ended in your 
capture, danger and perhaps bloodshed might have been 
incurred. I had time to observe that the opening 
extends up the mountain in a south-east direction ; at a 
convenient season it may be favourable for your removal. 
But at present strict seclusion had better be observed, 
and I trust it will not be for long, as I saw signs of 
approaching departure among the Arabs, and perhaps a 
few days may rid us of their neighbourhood. " 

"Then do you really think, Mr. Austin," said Mr. 
Arnold, "that we shall be compelled to give up our 
survey of the Dead Sea towards the north ?" 

" For several reasons I do," answered Mr. Austin ; "in 
many places the mountains descend abruptly to the 
water, and at this time of year the swollen rivers will 
make the rest of the journey impossible on foot, and 
the chill night air would make tents necessary for the 
ladies. It is true that on the heights there is the danger 
of falling in with hostile tribes, but it will be necessary 
to risk that." 

"Then, with Mr. Warren's permission," said Mr. 
Arnold, "I will propose that we should go through 
Idumea. My desire of seeing the remains of the won- 
derful Petra would then be fulfilled." 

" I will not answer for the Arabs who dwell in the 
ruined City of the Rock not annoying you," said Mr 
Austin ; " but you have money, and Mr. Hope has per- 
suasion, and they are not likely to be so unscrupulous as 
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your enemies here, for it is a more peopled district, and 
you would not be so completely in their power. Unless, 
therefore, you choose to return by the south over the 
heights, by Saltz to Jerusalem, I do not see why you 
should not take advantage of the last days of autumn to 
go through Petra." 

As nothing, however, could be done safely now, they 
retraced their steps to the inhabited part of the cavern, 
rather saddened by their want of success, and the pro- 
spect of no change for the present. 

When they all gathered round at night for prayers, 
it was discovered that Patrick and Mohammed were 
absent ; and as soon as the service was over, Mr. "Warren, 
in some annoyance and dismay, began to make inquiries 
about their non-appearance. He had always been 
afraid that Pat's restless spirit would soon tire of the 
seclusion, and lead him to some senseless outbreak or 
other. No one knew anything about them ; only Norah, 
turning to her young mistress, said, " Would it be the 
camels, Miss Maria, he'd be fetching for ye, seeing your 
mamma could niver be climbing yon hills, and nothing 
on earth to help her here ? " 

"Oh, papa," cried Maria at once, "perhaps Patrick 
and Mohammed have been so kind as to go and get the 
mules for us. Norah thinks so." 

" It would be at once an absurdity and a disobedience," 
said Mr. Warren ; " and if you suspected such a plan, 
Norah, it was your duty to have informed us. M 

"Is it informer I'd be turnin', yer honour ? " said 
Norah, holding up her hands, her eyes filled with tears, 
"and me bein' born of thrue people, never bavin* no 
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informers among them, and that is the truth altogether, 
and niver will be, barrin' it be Mohammed, who cannot 
be understanding his duty, how should he, in regard that 
he, the boy, has niver been baptized, seeing we are seekin' 
the way round to the holy river, and niver finding it." 

" Well, well," said Mr. Warren, impatiently, " at any 
rate the cavern must be searched — we cannot go to rest 
without making an attempt to find them." 

Volunteers were quite ready for the service, and 
taking torches the boys and Markham went to the new 
entrance, which they suspected was the most likely 
place to find traces of them. And sure enough they 
found the barrier had been removed, and only a few 
stones put back again, whilst a bit of Patrick's outer 
garment, stuck between two stones, showed that it was 
the thoughtless Irishman who had passed out that way. 
They sent Markham back to inform the others, and to 
beg them to retire to rest, whilst they with their pistols 
would guard the outer cell, until the fugitives should 
return. Markham was reluctant to leave them, and 
would only do so with permission to come back again, 
which he did in as short a time as the circuitous route 
could be accomplished. The three then watched till 
morning, expecting every moment the appearance of the 
men, with, it might be, a band of Arabs after them. 
Just as morning broke, a sound of slow footsteps was 
heard approaching : Edwin's heart beat rather quickly, 
as he followed George and placed himself in a niche 
close to the opening, towards which they all presented 
arms. The next minute the stones were moved, and 
Mohammed entered, bearing a large burthen, which he 
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threw down upon the ground with a sigh, as if exhausted 
by the weight. Then George rushed out, and with a 
suddenness that would have disturbed any bat a Moham- 
medan, cried, " Where is Patrick ? * 

" They have taken him, Effendi ; Patrick is lost," lie 
replied, in accents of grief. "Mohammed -would die 
for his friend, but he told me, he said, ' Take the guns, 
and say, Patrick will not be prisoner for long thm 
He will come with mule and camel.' " 

Much distressed, the boys and Markham divided the 
guns with the young Arab, and whilst they retraced 
their steps, after securely closing the back entrance 
as they called it, they made Mohammed relate the whole 
of his adventures. 

It appeared that he and Patrick had crept out as soon 
as it was dusk, had descended the rocks by a circuitous 
route, and knowing where the spoil was kept, had gone 
straight to the store, and extracting the four guns, had 
carried them back to the rocks, and then returned to 
procure, if possible, the mules and camel. Unfortunately, 
the mules had not been left without watchers. Patrick, 
who was first, was at once seized, and Mohammed had a 
narrow escape in the darkness. As he said, he would 
fain have tried to rescue Pat, but an alarm had been 
given, numbers roused, and from his retreat he had 
heard Pat, whilst pretending to utter only cries of 
alarm, giving him directions to escape to the cavern, 
and to be ready to receive him next night. 

Such was the story which Mohammed repeated when 
they had reached the sleeping-caves, where all were soon 
aroused. 
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" But he will never come, EfFendi," added he ; " the 
robber dogs will kill him, and he will believe that 
Mohammed has deserted him. Norah says so to Mo- 
hammed now with her eyes." 

" Sure, thin, you'll be right, Mr. Mohammed," said 
that damsel in an indignant manner. " "Wouldn't I be 
the boy, barrin' it's the girl I am, that would have been 
showin' fight, and me houldin' the guns altogether ? Sure 
and I'll be thryin' that same sheikh myself, and axin* will 
he be relasing the boy, or will he be shot, and Master 
Edwin will be plased to be lending me the pistol, seeing 
that me brother loves the ground he steps upon, and 
would do the same for him, and will do, plase the Lord." 

" Your brother's rashness cannot be amended by any 
plan so foolish, Norah," said Mr. "Warren. "What can 
we do, Austin, to release this foolish fellow, and, at the 
same time, to prevent our own retreat from being dis- 
covered 1 " 

" That is just the difficulty," said Mr. Austin ; " or 
else I think I have influence enough to induce them to 
give him up." 

" I should just let him alone," said Markham. " He 
has wit enough to get himself out of the scrape, if things 
only go fairly for him." 

" The Arabs do not murder in cold blood, that is one 
comfort," said Mr. Austin. " It requires a powerful 
motive, such as vengeance, or the certainty of obtain- 
ing money, to prompt them to such a deed. I think his 
life is safe. I will make my appearance again on the 
high rock at the other end of the cavern. It is possible 
that even from that height they may bo ablo to hear my 
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voice. If so, I will utter a warning they will respect; 
personally, I know that I am safe." 

" Pray do so, Mr. Austin/' said George, " and Edwin 
and I will burn a blue light to make it more impressive, 
Mr. Arnold brought away some of his chemicals, and I 
am sure we can manage it/' 

A smile, that must have astonished his own loag- 
unused muscles, stole over Mr. Austin's face, aa he hand 
this boyish scheme ; while Mr. Warren turned away with 
a little impatience at the idea of what Andrew, like his 
master, called such " fi fo fum " foolery. How e ver , in 
the end, they were allowed to try their experiment^ and 
towards evening they accompanied Mr. Austin to the 
rocky eminence that overlooked the Arab camp, and 
keeping themselves carefully out of sight, made all their 
little preparations, whilst Mr. Austin mounted to the 
edge. 

He had only just arrived there in time. Below him 
was a great excitement in the camp, a crowd gathered 
round a high pole, to which poor Pat was bound. He 
sheikh stood close beside him, holding a long reed in his. 
hand with which he seemed about to strike ; no time was 
to be lost, and Mr. Austin called out at once in a loud and 
commanding voice, " Forbear ! " The faces of the crowd 
were at once turned upwards, and he continued uttering 
the words with slow distinctness, " Do the man no harm, 
or worse things will come to you." The moment he had 
spoken he was enveloped in blue flames, the people fell 
on their faces, and he, satisfied with the result, imme- 
diately descended the rock, and, unable to refrain from 
joining in the merry laughter of the boys, the once hope- 
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less recluse and his light-hearted companions went back 
into the cave. 

The whole party, with the exception of Mohammed, 
who could not be prevailed upon for half-an-hour to leave 
his trysting-place, the new entrance of the cavern, spent 
the evening in much anxiety as to the result of the ex- 
periment. They all, however, except Andrew, who, with 
all his grumbling, insisted upon sharing Mohammed's 
watch, retired to rest without having their doubts re- 
lieved. It was towards the middle of the night that the 
boys, who slept in a sort of niche at some distance 
from the largest cave, were awaked by a noise. Their 
first impulse, from habit, was to spring up and seize 
their guns. But when they were able to recollect 
themselves, they lighted a brushwood torch, and pro- 
ceeded to the back of the cavern without going front- 
wards to arouse the rest. Before they reached the end 
they heard the well-known sounds of Patrick's brogue, 
and rushed forward with hearty cheers to welcome him. 
There he was, safe and sound, brandishing what appeared 
to be a shillelah, and leaving to Andrew and Mahommed 
the leading of the two laden mules. 

" They'll never be findin' them here," said he, rushing 
up to the young gentlemen, and wringing their hands. 
" Dogs as they are, they'll be none the better for me. 
Patrick O'Connor's the boy that's aqual to them, musha. 
And there was him comin' in a blaze of fire, and tellin' 
them to be lettin' me go, and didn't I know hia blessed 
voice, may the gates of heaven open to him ! and the 
stick just comin' down on me poor body ; and niver a 
word was I spakin', av I was to die, for would I be in- 
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formiIl , agin ye all ; sorrow a bit would they get out rf 
me, the thaves." 

" I think it's you that are the thief, Pat," said George, 
laughing. " Are you sure these are our mules ? " 

" Sure thin, Master George, and that is the thruth, and 
wouldn't I swear it ? The bags and the saddles, and the 
axe, and me ladies' cushions and portmantles ; wasn't I 
picking them out nate, not to spake of his honour's spy- 
glass ? Och ! and wasn't it a pity I couldn't be bringin' 
the tents, not havin' the time intirely 1 " 

In the midst of the excitement and the fun of Pat's droll 
explanations, George remembered the necessity of securing 
the entrance, now when the disappearance of so much 
booty would ensure another and a stricter search, and he 
went back to examine it. Besides the stones that Andrew 
and Mahommed had replaced, they now filled it up with 
rubbish, and barricaded it effectually ; but this occupied 
them so long, that it was daylight before Patrick's return 
was announced to the rest of the community. 

Mr. Warren would have rebuked the runaway severely, 
but the congratulations and welcomes of the rest drowned 
the just reprovings of his master, and they soon all 
turned to the unpacking of the burdens of the mules, for 
which he had risked so much. It was most amusing to 
see his choice of properties. There was the telescope, 
which served to mollify Mr. Warren, and a bag of coffee, 
and two light mattresses, but on the top of these were 
piled a number of Mrs. Warren's dresses, and even she 
could not say that she required such variety of toilette in 
the cavern. There was besides a heavy bag of geological 
specimens belonging to Mr. Arnold, Norah's tea-kettle, 
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some cups and glasses, and a small medicine chest. To 
these he would 'have added a quantity of bird-skins, 
" belonging to yer honour," as he said to Mr. Arnold, 
" only fearin' they'd be scentin' us, in regard to the skins 
being far gone, and not swate at all," which candid excuse 
a little piqued the ardent collector ; but he, like all the 
rest, could not but be pleased at the lad's endeavours to 
bring something to please every one, and Pat was warmly 
thanked before he began the story of his adventures. 

It seemed that he had been seized with much triumph 
by the Arabs, who thought that now they were secure of 
the rest of the party, and they demanded from Patrick 
the place of their retreat, and that he should guide them 
to it. This, of course, he refused to do, and held out 
bravely, even when threatened with starvation and other 
torments ; and he was left for some time tightly bound, 
that he might reconsider his refusal. The women, how- 
ever, remained his friends ; and when the sheikh was out 
of the way, they supplied him with food, and loosened 
his bonds, begging him once more to amuse them with his 
songs and dances ; and the sheikh having gone to a distant 
encampment, whither he suspected the travellers might 
be found, Pat spent quite a jovial hour or two, eating pilau, 
and being petted by the women ; and when there was 
a sound of the sheikh returning, he took care that his 
bonds should be adjusted, yet very loosely, so that he 
could throw them off, if occasion offered, for escape. It 
was after this that the threatenings were renewed, and 
were on the point of being carried into effect, when the 
fiery apparition of Mr. Austin so paralyzed both sheikh 
and people, that they hastily took him down from the pole, 
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and leaving hiin still, as they thought, securely bound, 
they departed to a respectful distance from one whom 
they now considered supernaturally protected. 

As soon as night came on, and all was safe, Pat slipped 
off his loosened bonds, and softly made his way to where 
the mules were kept. Fortune favoured him in the 
watcher being asleep or absent, and the mules knowing 
his voice and touch, he was able to lead them quietly 
away, one by one, to a safe distance, where he loaded 
them with their heterogeneous cargo, and contrived to get 
the sure-footed creatures up the rocks to the entrance of 
the caves. Here a whistle summoned the watching 
Mohammed, and Pat and his treasures were admitted. 

Norah all this time was waiting impatiently for the end 
of the story, that she might serve up to her " boy " the 
comfortable warm breakfast she had prepared ; and as 
soon as ever he had ceased, and looked round with a 
comical air of good-humoured self-satisfaction upon his 
audience, led him away to partake of it. 

" And now," said Mr. Arnold, " when can we set out ] 
It makes all the difference having the mules. They will 
not only help the ladies on, but also will convey the bag- 
gage ; it really was a pretty thought of the lad Patrick to 
bring off my geological specimens." 

" I can't help being glad, though, that he did not bring 
the bird-skins, papa," said Edwin, "they poisoned our 
tent before ; and, after all, they were only pigeons and 
partridges, and one little bulbul, and that vulture." 

"My dear boy," said Mr. Arnold, "how little you 
understand the ardour of a real naturalist. They were 
all peculiar species, and the inconvenience of a little foetid 
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odour is nothing compared with the pleasure of pre- 
serving such specimens as these. I trust, however, I 
may replace them ; and, at any rate, I have my relics of 
the site of the buried cities, and my volcanic specimens." 

" We shall have to carry that bag by turns, George," 
said Edwin, who, to tell the trutlj, was a little naughty 
about his indulgent father's peculiar tastes. " The mules 
will have enough to do in carrying the three women 
without adding ballast of that description." 

" It is time enough for settling what is to be carried, 
and what not," said Mr. Warren. " We must be wary, 
and not run our heads into the lion's mouth. The rain 
that is falling so heavily is an obstacle to our journey, but 
it will fortunately have washed away all traces of the 
mules, and will also, Mr. Austin thinks, hasten the 
retreat of the Arabs to a more sheltered region." 

" Sure, an' it won't be long before they're going to that 
same," said Pat, rejoining them. " Didn't me ears take 
in their plans ? They'd ha' been off by now, and we'd 
seen the last of their black faces, and niver a mule at all, 
not to spake of me lady's dresses, had not Patrick tumbled 
in amongst them. Sure, an' they thought they were 
certain of the treasure; and, barrin' that they would 
have got me skin if his riverence had not shown them a 
thrine of their own place, and they belavin' it comin' to 
them intirely." 

For two days the rain continued without ceasing, and 
the air was very cold. Fortunately they had laid in a 
store of fuel before the rain began, and were able to keep 
the fire up night and day ; but the straw and grass for 
the goats and mules had to be brought in from outside, 
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and this was a labour that was attended with disagree- 
ables as well as danger. Mr. Austin, indeed, regardless 
of the torrents, went several times to the edge of the 
rocks to survey the enemy, and found that they were 
always employed in preparations for departure, and, at 
last, when the rain ceased, he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the last tent raised, and the whole encampment 
disappear slowly in the direction of the lower grounds 
towards the south end of the sea. 

" Now, my friends," said he, returning with the wel- 
come news to them, "you may depart, I trust in safety ; 
and I will try to rejoice in what is such an infinite loss 
to myself." 

" But, Mr. Austin," said Edwin, with a puzzled look, 
" of course you are going with us." 

" To be sure," said George, 

"My friend," said Mr. Hope, "I think we had all 
taken it for granted that it must be so. Will you not 
let us be the witnesses and companions of your return 
to the world, in which you may yet be able to do so 
much good ] " 

" Mr. Austin will, I hope, remain with us, my dear," 
said Mrs. Warren to her husband, " as long as he chooses 
to stay in the East." 

" Certainly I trust he will," replied her husband. " I 
have now unfortunately no settled home to invite him 
to, but my tent and my commercial interest are at his 
service." 

" And if Mr. Austin will return with us to England," 
said Mr. Arnold, " I can answer for Mrs. Arnold's wel- 
come to our friend and benefactor." 
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Mr. Austin had bent his head down as soon as Edwin 
had spoken, and remained with it buried in his hands, 
till Maria, who had listened with eagerness, now came 
forward, and, laying her little hand upon his, said 
softly, " You will go with us, will you not, Mr. Austin ? 
Do not stay in this large cave all by yourself. Pray 
do not." 

Mr. Austin rose, his face betraying his great emotion, 
and said, "My friends, your kindness overpowers me, 
<vnd when I remember what I was a few weeks ago, 
friendless, hopeless, and alone, my heart swells with gra- 
titude to Him who has granted me so much more than 
I deserved. I will go with you." And with these 
words he retired to the little cave that of late had been 
specially his own, and did not appear again to them until 
his habitual composure had returned. 

The next day was Sunday, so they did not start, as 
they otherwise might have done. 

" On this day, my friends, we will be content to re- 
main in our refuge," said Mr. Hope. u No nation of the 
ancient world, save the Israelites, kept up the blessed 
custom of giving one day in seven to rest and to God : so 
no people out of the Church of Christ, in these latter 
days, are privileged to enjoy this precious rest from 
worldliness — this leisure for holy thoughts and words. 
Let us beware of slighting our great privilege." 

But although they did not think of journeying on the 
holy day, they enjoyed the freedom of going outside the 
cavern to breathe the fresh, pure air, and see the clear 
light of heaven, and they were sitting in a happy group 
on one of the neighbouring rocks after their morning 

x 
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service, when some one remarked, " If we go to Petra, 
what a long while it will be before Mohammed and his 
brother can be baptized." 

" You are right," said Mr. Hope. " I accuse myself 
of negligence in not thinking of it before. They are 
now prepared for that Holy Sacrament, and we must 
not wait for the chance of the waters of the Jordan. 
Mohammed and his brother must be baptized forthwith." 
As he spoke, Mr. Hope rose to go and seek the young 
Arab converts, who were at some distance chattering 
with the other servants ; but Mr. Austin, catching the 
meaning of their conversation, asked for some farther 
information, and on hearing the state of the case, told 
them there was actually some of the sacred water at pre- 
sent in the cave, which, impelled by some strange fancy, 
remembering the case of Naaman, and desiring to be 
cleansed, and yet not recognizing the Healing Flood of 
which Jordan was but the type, he had once brought 
away with him after bathing in the stream. 

This happy circumstance prevented any disappointment 
the young Arabs might have felt, and all arrangements 
were speedily made for their being christened during the 
service which Mr. Hope intended to hold in the evening. 
Their names had long been chosen — Peter for Mohammed, 
on account of his ardour and fidelity ; and Mark for his 
brother, so chosen because of its resemblance to the name 
of the sweet young lady, Maria, whose name Ahmed had 
been very desirous to take, until it was explained to him 
that such a name was rarely given to a man. 

The men themselves were ready and desirous to be 
baptized, and that evening, in a cave, such as might have 
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been used for a like holy purpose by the primitive Chris- 
tians, in the midst of those who had already learnt to 
consider them as brothers, these two simple-hearted, 
affectionate youths were admitted into the bosom of the 
Universal Church. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Departure from the Cave — Beception in the Tents — First Steps in 
Idumea — The Sick Boy — Mr. Austin as a Physician — The 
Gratitude of the Father. 

EARLY the next morning the mules were laden with 
the slender remains of the property of the tra- 
vellers, and sharing in part the extreme emotion of Mr. 
Austin, as he left the place that had sheltered his most 
friendless years, they all set off in an easterly direction, 
and soon reached a broad plateau of table-land, whence 
they could take the last look of that Sea of Desolation 
far below them whose shores had been to them the scene 
of such adventures. 

" Upon the land of Edom," said Mr. Hope, pointing in 
the opposite direction, " a curse also seems to abide for 
ever as spoken by the prophet Isaiah, when he says — 
' From generation to generation it shall lie waste, none shall 
pass through it for ever.' Nowhere perhaps can we find 

x 2 
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a more striking instance of the mutability of earthly things 
than the difference between ancient Edom and modern 
Idumea. Even before the days of the kingdom of Israel 
we read of dukes and kings of Edom, the inheritance of 
Esau, to whom Isaac promised ' that his dwellings should 
be of the fatness of the earth and the dew of heaven.' 
And this land of fatness is now one of perpetual desola- 
tion ; traces of its greatness may be seen in the many 
ruined and deserted towns to the east of Kerak, and if 
we are permitted to reach the south, we shall see the 
most remarkable of its vicissitudes in the once beautiful, 
now desolated Petra." 

They ascended in an easterly direction, and after many 
deviations to render the road easier for Mrs. "Warren and 
Maria, they reached the summit of the rocks, and over- 
looked an undulating expanse of low hills. Directing 
their course towards the south, they then passed over 
pasturage and cultivated ground, which to their eyes, 
accustomed for so long to barrenness, appeared beautiful. 
The ruins of majestic temples were now seen, lofty columns 
shattered, and fine cornices lying on the ground, and huge 
cisterns still containing water. Near one of these they 
rested for the mules to drink, and this spot, Mr. Austin 
told them, was still called by the Arabs " El Rabba," and 
was the site of Rabbath Moab, and afterwards the Areo- 
polis, the see of an early Christian bishop, destroyed, like 
many of the towns in the neighbourhood, by an earth- 
quake, a.d. 315, a period when, as St. Jerome expresses 
it, " the sea broke over the shores of the whole earth. " 
After a short rest, Mr. Austin guided them for another 
mile or two, over the hills to a sheltered plain, where lay 
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the camp of the tribe he had mentioned to them, and, 
leaving them at a little distance, he walked fearlessly for- 
ward to meet the men who issued from the tents. He 
was received with welcome cries as soon as he was recog- 
nized, and surrounded by the people. When they under- 
stood that the travellers were his friends, they went to 
meet them also, and conducted them to a large tent divided 
in the middle by a curtain, one half being for the women, 
and to that part Mrs. Warren, Maria, and Norah, were 
assigned. Coffee was brought for their refreshment, whilst 
a feast was being prepared, which in a very short time 
was served on a carpet in the middle of the tent. The 
repast was not to be despised ; a lamb roasted whole, and 
stuffed with something sweet, and laid on an immense 
bowl of rice that had been stewed with butter. Thin 
barley cakes, folded rather like napkins, were served all 
round, and each helped himself by tearing off a piece of 
the tender meat, or plunging his hand into the rice or 
stuffing. Well might they have water poured over their 
greasy hands when they had finished, and this would not 
have been the least precious part of the entertainment, 
only the late rains had filled their reservoirs ; before that, 
the sheikh informed them, water was so scarce that they 
had to cleanse their hands with sand. 

The excellent treatment they were meeting with con- 
firmed Mr. Austin's assurances to Mr. Warren, that the 
ladies would be equally well cared for, welcomed, and 
made much of by their Arab hostesses, who no doubt 
would be well pleased to gossip with them, and above all, 
to see the fashion o their clothing. After they had 
eaten, and tents had been set apart for their sleeping 
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accommodation, they began to treat with the sheikh far 
provisions and a guide. Mr. Austin had been at Petra 
once before, but could not undertake to conduct them 
there with certainty, and, besides, it would be desirable 
to have a man who was known to other tribes. Like all 
his race, the sheikh was at first exorbitant in his de- 
mands ; but the influence of Mr. Austin, whose medical 
skill had cured him when, as he expressed it in his flowery 
language, " the Angel of Death had already placed his 
cold hand upon his brow," procured them in the end a 
tolerably easy bargain, and they retired to rest most 
grateful for their quarters. 

Next morning they tried to hasten their departure, for 
every hour they stayed was costly, owing to the constant 
demands for backsheesh from almost every man, woman, 
and child that they encountered ; and before noon they 
had started in the most comfortable style, with horses, 
barley, rice, and dates, and a well-armed attendant from 
the family of the sheikh himself who knew all the Arabs 
within three days' journey, and either trusted or defied 
them boldly. 

Passing along the heights above Kerak, they rode 
cheerfully over plains and hills, until night brought them 
to another Arab camp, which was to be their quarters. 
They had rather have encamped independently, for a 
serious expense in backsheesh must be incurred ; but their 
guide wished to do his own friends a favour, and, after all, 
the nights were now so cold, that they could not have 
slept out without tents. 

The tribe was quiet and hospitable, and they met with 
little inconvenience ; and next morning they proceeded 
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on their way, sometimes on heights, sometimes in wadys, 
sometimes catching a glimpse of the Dead Sea, and more 
than once seeing a cluster of black tents, which they 
begged their guide always to avoid when he was not sure 
of the disposition of the owners. He seemed a little 
disappointed at the prohibition, but Mr. "Warren told 
him distinctly that he wished to pass on peacefully, and 
gave him a hint that his backsheesh would be in propor- 
tion to the skill with which he should lead them safely. 
Once he could not resist complaining as they passed at 
some little distance from an encampment. 

" They are weak and cowardly," he said, " we are many 
and strong. Why should not the Effendi drive them 
from their tents, and take their cows and horses ? " 

It was Mr. Austin who now took up the word, and 
endeavoured to impress upon the man that it was base 
and wrong to attack the weak ; but although he had much 
respect for Mr. Austin, and received his words in silence, 
yet his eyes were often turned with longing in the direc- 
tion of the fat sheep that were feeding on the pasture, so 
strong is the natural taste for purloining in the Arab. 

This night they were compelled to pass unsheltered, 
and fires and coverings ill protected them from the keen 
mountain air. But the next day they descended to a 
lower region. The road to it, over a barrier of rocks, 
was both difficult and dangerous; they were all com- 
pelled to pass on foot, to the alarm and fatigue of Mrs. 
Warren, and the horses to be led most carefully. Once 
over the rocks, and they found themselves in the Wady. 
El Ahsa, where, with the strange fidelity of the sons of 
the False Prophet about the facts of Scripture History! 
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the guide pointed out a warm spring to them, as the bath 
of Solomon, the son of David. 

"This wady," said Mr. Hope, "is, I expect, the 
Zared of the Bible, which formed the boundary be- 
tween Moab and Edom, and now we enter on the 
territory of Esau, where his descendants became great 
and powerful." 

At this moment Norah left her place in the ranks, and 
came forward with an anxious face. "Plase thin, y er 
honour," said she to Mr. Warren, " will ye niver be sakiii' 
the shelter for the misthress herself, she being kilt with 
the night air, and these same bad roads, shame on the 
gossoons that have the mendin' of them ? " 

Mr. Warren, hastening back, found his wife really in a 
state of great exhaustion, and he determined therefore, at 
all hazards, to claim the hospitality of the nearest en- 
campment, and ordered the guide to lead them to it, 
much to his annoyance ; for it appeared that this tribe 
was not friendly to his own, and, being numerous and 
powerful, all his ardour for conquest was quelled. 

As they drew near to the spot where a large number of 
tents were placed, the bravest among the travellers could 
not resist sharing the panic that had seized their guide, in 
the doubt how they might be received ; and the feeling 
was not lessened by perceiving that on their approach 
some great commotion was going on in the camp ; men 
were moving to and fro, and the loud cries of women were 
distinctly heard as they advanced. 

" I will go on," said Mrs. Warren, feebly. " There is 
something terrible here. Do not let us stop." 

" Dear madam," said Mr. Hope, " these are the cries of 
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sorrow. We may be of use. Let us not be afraid. They 
are in distress." 

The Arabs had by this time hastily caught up lances 
and arms, and come forward to meet those who, led by a 
guide from a hostile tribe, might come with unfriendly 
intentions. Mr. Hope, perceiving this, desired him to 
fall back, and, accompanied by Mr. Austin, stood alone to 
receive them. The Arabs, seeing these two unarmed 
men — the one so venerable and so gentle, the other tall, 
noble, and composed — advanced without showing hos- 
tility. 

" Will you give us food and shelter ] " said Mr. Austin, 
who was more conversant with their phraseology than 
Mr. Hope. " We are travellers ; our women are sick 
and weary. We can pay you. Show us to your 
sheikh." 

" He cannot see you," answered one of the men. " His 
head is covered ; he cries out for help in the tents of the 
women. His lance falls from his hand. None may come 
to him." 

" What is his "sorrow ? " asked Mr. Hope, kindly. 
1 'We are Franks; we know much ; perhaps we can help 
him." 

" If you know much," said another Arab, rather 
surlily, " you will know the cause of his sorrow. Why 
do you ask % You are not true men." 

" It is not so," said Mr. Hope. " The great God gives 
to His faithful servants power to smooth the trials of their 
brethen, but not power to foresee them. Is it sickness of 
body or of mind that has so prostrated your sheikh ? " 

" Sickness of body, but not his own," replied the first 
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speaker. "It is his son, his only son, who lies without 
sight or speech, departing from him." 

" Let me go to him," said Mr. Austin, quickly. w I 
am a physician. It may be that I can save him. Go 
tell your sheikh that I am here. Where is the medicine 
chest, Mr. Hope 1 It may be that I shall be permitted to 
save this boy." 

Mr. Austin's movements, when aroused, were always 
most energetic, and the opportunity of doing a service to 
any one, always seized upon, now awakened both zeal and 
thankfulness ; and disregarding the murmurings of the 
crowd, he followed the man, or rather drove him before 
him to the tents, from one of which the loud voice of 
mourning issued. This tent he entered, and found it, as 
he expected, crowded with men and women, all howling 
round the piled cushions, upon which lay a boy of thir- 
teen or fourteen years old ; he was flushed, panting, and 
raving with fever, calling for his horse, and his lance, and 
jereed, throwing his arms wildly around, and asking for 
water. 

The father, one of the noblest specimens of this tall, 
well-made race, stood like a statue of despair beside him ; 
whilst the mother, supported by two women, was tearing 
her hair, and uttering the most distracted cries. As soon 
as Mr. Austin entered, the report quickly spread through 
the crowd that a great physician had arrived to cure the 
child. The murmur aroused the sheikh, he raised his 
head, and seeing Mr. Austin, inquired in a hoarse, stern 
voice — " How dare a stranger enter the tent of death 1 
Depart from this afflicted camp." 

" Not so, sheik," answered Mr. Austin. " I know not 
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but the great God may have sent me here to relieve your 
suffering. I have knowledge of many of the diseases of 
man. I have read many books : I know at once the 
cause of your boy's illness; I have medicine, and by 
God's help I may cure him. Will you commit him to 
me?" 

The sheikh's dark eyes burned with rekindled hope, 
but he looked keenly at the stranger before he replied : — 
" You are of a gifted people, although you reject the true 
Prophet. Why should I not give you that which death 
in a few hours will render loathsome 1 I will trust you 
with my son." 

"Then I must begin," said Mr. Austin, "by desiring 
that he may be placed in a cool empty tent. Let your 
women put in it a new and clean cushion for him to rest 
on, and a bowl of fresh water. Then no one must enter 
the tent." 

A loud outcry rose amongst the women at these words, 
but in a commanding voice he ordered them to be silent, 
and to obey him ; and the sheikh, by a wave of his hand 
seconding his orders, they dared no longer rebel. 

A tent was immediately cleared out, and prepared as 
he had directed ; the poor hot boy was moved into its 
refreshing atmosphere ; then Mr. Austin prepared to 
follow, first, however, commending his friends to the 
hospitality of the sheikh. 

" And remember," added he, " that if it be God's will 
the boy should die, no power of mine can save him ; but 
I will do my best, and God may bless my endeavours. 
He alone is Almighty to heal and save." 

He then went to his patient, who was ak'eady placed 
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on the fresh, clean couch, and removed all the dirty 
clothing which had probably not been changed since hi* 
illness began, and put some unused covering over him; 
he then gave him water, which had been hitherto denied 
him, and asking Mr. Hope, who remained near, to bring 
him the medicine chest, he prepared him a cooling draught 

The soothing effect of these operations was soon per- 
ceptible, his ravings became softer, and at last he fell 
into a quiet sleep. 

" He will awake better," said Mr. Austin, going to 
Mr. Hope, who stood just outside the tent^ " but the 
treatment of these benighted people will soon bring on a 
more dangerous relapse. Tell the father, my friend, that 
I shall continue near him, and prepare the others to wait 
A life is at stake. They will not grudge the delay." 

The sheikh was incredulous when he heard that the 
boy was sleeping ; but Mr. Hope brought him to see with 
his own eyes the child reposing calmly. His gratitude 
then knew no bounds, and he retired to give orders for 
every hospitality to be shown to the caravan of this won- 
derful physician. 

Tents were allotted to them, and their finest carpets 
and softest cushions brought for the repose of the fair 
sick lady, as Mrs. Warren looked beside the swarthy 
beauties of the camp. Their dinner was sumptuous, and, 
better than all, was composed of something different from 
the constant lamb and rice that had feasted them before. 
Thin hot barley-cakes were served first in quantities, then 
a large frying-pan of hissing eggs was brought, and the 
boys and Maria laughed merrily as they fished up the 
eggs with bits of their barley -cakes ; a bowl of butter- 
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milk completing the entertainment. Maria afterwards 
made friends with the women, and showed her sympathy 
for the poor weeping mother, whilst they on their side 
T^ere full of admiration for the pretty, gentle girl. But 
she returned full of horror. 

•' Do you know, Mr. Hope," said she, " that the women 
say if the poor boy (he is called Mustapha) dies, that they 
will not bury him, as they did Marie Zetter at Beyrout, 
-with prayers in holy ground, but the men will carry him 
a long way off, and put him under the sand, or amongst 
the rocks, and leave him ; and they say nobody will come 
near the men who touch him for many days." 

" It does seem sad, my child," said Mr. Hope. " Fain 
would we see the day when these poor Arabs may have 
the same hope and comfort in the death and holy burial 
of their brethren that Christians have. As for touching 
the dead, we know that in the old Jewish ritual it was 
considered to render a man unclean. They knew not as 
fully as we do that death is only the beginning of life 
eternal, the dark gateway through which we may enter 
unbroken happiness. " 

All night Mr. Austin watched the Arab child, and in 
the morning he was rewarded by seeing him open his 
eyes to look with wonder, but rationally, upon his un- 
known attendant, and hearing him ask for his mother. 
Mr. Austin, in Arabic, told him quietly who he was and 
why he was there; then gave him a cup of medicine 
which the boy was too much awe-struck to refuse, and 
ordered him to be quite still and quiet, that he might the 
sooner become well and strong. The boy was sufficiently 
intelligent to understand Mr. Austin's instructions 
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and to obey them; and as the latter had firmnes 
enough to resist every attempt that was made to invad 
the tranquillity of the tent, his patient had every chanc 
of amending, and before evening was so much recovers 
as to ask for food. 

Meantime the other travellers were treated excellent!} 
were feasted, attended to, and amused with the skilft 
feats of arms of some of the men, who flung the javeli 
and tilted with the lance to the great delight of the boy 
and entertainment of Maria. Only the guide wa 
excluded, as soon as the sheikh set eyes on him; h 
declared that the man was vile and treacherous, one of i 
false, mercenary tribe, and that he could not receive hiii 
into the tents. He promised, however, to send one c 
his own men to guide them to Petra ; so Mr. Warrei 
thought it best to dismiss the man with a liberal back 
sheesh, which, however, did not prevent his showerinj 
imprecations and threats upon the unbelievers and thei 
new friends as he rode off. 

The following morning the boy was able to sit up an< 
eat, and with pleasure Mr. Austin summoned the fathe: 
and mother to behold his complete recovery. Their grati 
tude knew no bounds, and though Mr. Austin tried t< 
turn it into thankfulness towards the Almighty who hac 
sent him to their aid, he was obliged to submit to man} 
strange demonstrations of it towards himself. He warnec 
them, however, that the fever might still return, if theii 
pernicious treatment was resumed. He ordered the boj 
to be kept cool and quiet, and to eat only certain food, 
and in such quantities as he described. And now, as he 
was no longer needed for the safety of his patient, he 
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sent word to his friends that he should soon be ready to 
start with them, and then took leave of the boy, who 
would fain have kept him, but finding his warm en- 
treaties useless, begged Mr. Austin to accept his own 
dagger, which was of the finest steel and workmanship 
from Damascus ; and never to forget Mustapha. 

Nor was the sheikh behindhand with his gifts. A 
noble horse with superb accoutrements was led forward 
and presented to the skilful physician, and with it a 
parchment on which a long pedigree was inscribed 
showing its purity of blood. Every kind of provision 
that the camp afforded was then put up for the caravan, 
and a guide selected to accompany them. No recom- 
pense was accepted, nor backsheesh to his people. One 
only gift the grateful chief did not refuse — that was a 
small packet of quinine to be given to the boy in case he 
did not recover rapidly ; and then the travellers set out 
amidst the good wishes of the friendly camp, refreshed 
and rested by their two days' tarrying. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Tho Ratter — The Doom of Idumea — The Bude Reception in Shobi 
— The Boasting Sheikh — Ain Mousa — Mount Hor — The Wo 
drons Buins of Petra — The Temple and the Theatre. 

ALONG the declivity of the mountain the travellei 
now pursued their way, having below them the Gh< 
or Desert Valley, but around them fields that had bee 
rich in corn, and groves of olive trees not yet stripped < 
their fruit and foliage. To the left, their guide to) 
them, lay the town of Tafyle, but as he also told thei 
the sheikh there was a man who asked large tribute, an 
as the man seemed well acquainted with the route t 
Petra, and they had been thoroughly supplied wit 
necessaries at their last resting-place, they determine 
to avoid such towns and their taxation. 

The woods they passed were filled with wild boai 
and over the hills were scattered flocks of the mountaii 
goat, enough to make the boys desire to have som 
sport amongst them ; but they were not allowed to kil 
more than were required for food, and one brace o 
Syrian partridges, called by the Arabs kalter, and be 
lieved by Mr. Arnold to be the same as the quail o 
Holy Scripture, with which the Israelites were miracu 
lously supplied during their sojourn in the wilderness 
These birds were roasted for supper, and were pro 
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nounced by all to be an excellent addition to the rice 
they ornamented. 

The next day their road lay through a rougher and 
more dangerous country. They had to be continually 
ascending and descending, and had besides to be always 
on the look-out, — as the guide informed them, for their 
comfort, that in the neighbourhood of Petra the land 
was infested by robber tribes. 

" It is only in accordance with prophecy that it should 
be so," said Mr. Hope. "It is written by Ezekiel, 
'Thou shalt be desolate, O Mount Seir and Idumea;' 
and again, ' I will cut off from it him that passeth out, 
and him that returneth. , And for ages it has been the 
same : Petra has remained solitary, inaccessible, and 
unexplored, whilst the Arabs in possession have, as in 
the days of Moses, refused to all travellers to give them 
a passage through their country. Those who have with 
great perseverance and intrepidity forced their way 
through the obstacles that lie in the approach to it, have 
often been finally driven back ; enough has, however, 
been accomplished to encourage us to continue, and we 
may hope that when the visitation of the descendants of 
the sinners has been accomplished, the days will yet 
come when, as in the time of the Romans, a highway 
shall be opened through Idumea to Jerusalem, and a 
way opened from Egypt even unto renovated and civi- 
lized Palmyra." 

The desolate appearance of the country now increased. 
A few stunted trees sprang up amidst the volcanic 
remains, whilst the dark summits of the mountains 
towered around them. 

Y 
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" It requires a bold heart and a great love of scien 
and discovery to penetrate into such a district," observ 
Mr. Arnold. 

"Not to mention the banditti, father," add 
Edwin. 

" Banditti is rather a strong word to use," said M 
Arnold, looking anxiously around. " Highwaymc 
common thieves, I should rather say. But surely i 
are now passing a real town : and there is a castle, 
my eyes deceive me not, on yon tall hill." 

The guide, on being appealed to, told them that tl 
was the town of Shobak ; and the mountain they h 
crossed was Djebel Shera, the Mount Seir, Mr. Ho 
said, of the ancient Edom. 

They further learnt from the guide that the Sheil 
of Shobak was arbitrary and exacting, but not inimk 
to his tribe, who paid him a small tribute a-im^all 
though they were not, the man declared, within his ru 
but for peace' sake ; and the account, on the whole, n 
being alarming, they resolved to visit this town. 

They soon passed into the midst of olive plantatio 
and gardens, which were planted round the valual 
springs of water at the foot of the hill upon which tl 
castle stood. Here they left the ladies, with Mark ai 
Peter, who always shrank especially from stranger trilx 
and the servants, who immediately began to put up tl 
tent, which the weather now rendered necessary; ai 
Mr. Warren, Mr. Arnold, the two priests, and the boj 
followed their guide up the hill to the walls of tl 
Saracenic fortress. Here they were most unpleasant] 
welcomed by showers of stones thrown down upc 
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them by a number of people who congregated on the 
walls. 

"This is certainly not the Arab hospitality of the 
poets," said Mr. Arnold, trying to shelter himself by 
going close under the fortress ; " but I believe that is a 
mere fable." 

"Not entirely so, I assure you," said Mr. Hope. 
" I have gone a stranger into many tents, where I 
have been most kindly received. But the people of 
these regions/ 'whose hands are still against every 
man/ dread the approach of numbers, for they know 
that every man's hand is also against them, and their 
hostility is often only in supposed self-defence. " Besides, 
the people, as they did to Moses, still persist in refusing 
to strangers a passage through their country. We are, 
however, under friendly guidance, and although our 
numbers are not great, we are well armed, and we 
must, at least, assume an aspect of fearlessness. See, 
they are opening the gates for us." 

" Perhaps to cut us off from the rest of our people, and 
detain us," said Mr. Arnold. " I wish we had brought 
the servants ; Markham is an excellent defender." 

" And, therefore, my friend," said Mr. Hope, " do not 
let us regret having left him with the defenceless." 

They then proceeded towards the gateway. 

" On Heaven and on yonr lady call, 
And enter the enchanted hall," 

whispered George ; upon which Edwin answered with a 
laugh, and the dignity of the procession was somewhat 

Y 2 
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marred. They were, however, admitted through the i 
gates of the strong walls that surrounded the to 
On their entrance, they saw a number of people 
lected to gaze on them, and were met by half a do 
better-arrayed men, with lances and a warlike asp 
who conducted them through a number of tents t 
low huts to the sheikh, who was seated in the open i 
gravely smoking his "chibouque," and affecting to 
indifferent to the appearance of the strangers. 1 
guide went forward to accost him, and, with gr 
respect, informed him that the travellers, one of wh 
was a wonderful physician, desired to see his great casi 
and the ruins that were scattered through the Wi 
Nedjid, and the Wady Mousa. 

"They are Franks, unbelieving dogs. I read it 
their pate faces," returned the sheikh. "They co 
here to spy the nakedness of the country, that they no 
bring armies from the West to annoy us. They only sc 
the ruins of our fathers' palaces that, by their magi 
arts, they may dig up the treasures buried there. I 
them look on our strong castle and begone ; they sh 
not drink of the water, nor eat of the fruit of my ter 
tory, neither shall any traveller ever pass through it." 

41 The words of prophecy," murmured Mr. Austi 
" surely it is forbidden to us." 

" Not so," said Mr. Hope. " I cannot think that it 
wrong to go, because this people endeavour to prevent 
There is the same jealousy of the land wherever th 
possess it." Then turning to the Arab, he said, " He 
me, sheikh ! "We desire not the wealth of your countr 
Our own land is richer and more abundant, for men U 
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with industry, and are repaid by the increase of the 
fruits of the earth. The blessings we possess we would 
fain share with your nations. The way of peace is the 
way of prosperity. We would help you to be a great 
prince over an obedient people, not the ruler of murmur- 
ing slaves. Will you be friends with us, or will you 
have us for powerful enemies 1 " 

The sheikh looked round uneasily, and said, "My 
guards are around me, you cannot hurt me, whilst I 
can detain you as my prisoners. I could shoot you, as 
we shoot unclean dogs." 

" And our people," returned Mr. Austin, " who are 
below, will summon forces to batter down your walls, 
and carry you off captives to a far land for ever. Be 
wise, sheikh ; we wish to be your friends, and we do 
not fear you as a foe." 

Mr. Austin's firm, fearless tone, — the show of pistols, 
revolvers, and daggers, which at this point were drawn 
out, — had their due effect upon the boasting chief; he was 
silent for a moment, then he asked — " What is it that you 
require 1 " 

"A supply of provisions," said Mr. Austin, "for 
which you shall be well paid, and an assurance of your 
protection through the dangers of the Wady Mousa, and 
the road thereto. Grant us this, and know that one of 
our party is making a book, in which he will then say 
that the sheikh of Shobak is a friend to all travellers." 

There was now an evident struggle between vanity 
and covetousness in t£e countenance of the sheikh. In 
the end, he contrived to combine the two. 

" I am ruler of all, even to Akaba," said he ; " and I 
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must have the dues of my kingdom to live upon. ] 
' not, however, suppose that I am a murderer and a robb 
I am no wandering sheikh, who roams about the de» 
for mere plunder. I desire the learned Hadji to put i 
name down in his book, that travellers may know tin 
is a great chief at Shobak who sheds no blood, who fea 
the travellers with the lambs of his flocks, and the m 
of his herds ; and who gives his seal on the paper to ah 
to all tribes that he is the friend of all who possess t] 
mark." 

With this grand eloquent flourish he concluded 1 
speech, and waving his hand, first commanded a feast 
be made for his guests, and then led them round to lo 
at the ruins of a castle, of which some towers and bastic 
still remain, built on a rocky eminence, which must ha 
been nearly impregnable. The wind here was so cc 
that it made them draw their cloaks tightly round the: 
as they next proceeded to see the remains of a church 
the architecture of the Crusades, on which could 
traced several Arabic inscriptions, but the whole nc 
rapidly falling into decay. 

The tour of the lions of the town having thus be< 
made, they returned to the banquet, which had been pi 
pared for them in the sheikh's own tent. The fea 
consisted of the usual lamb and pilau, but the meat w; 
dressed in a peculiar fashion, cooked as soon as it w 
skinned, and boiled in leban or sour milk, the rich broi 
being afterwards poured over the heap of rice. To th 
most palatable dish were added figs, dried green, so as 
preserve their flavour ; and had it not been that th< 
remembered that the meal in the tents below would 1 
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but poor, and flavoured with anxiety, they would have 
thoroughly enjoyed it. But even this scruple was done 
away with towards the end, for the magnanimous sheikh, 
overhearing some observation on the subject, despatched 
a messenger to the outlying camp with another lamb, and 
some bowls of milk. Mr. Warren knew there would be 
a high price to pay for the consideration, but it was worth 
it, in the assurance it would bear to his wife of their 
well-doing and safety. 

After they had sipped their coffee and were sitting 
awhile, the sheikh became communicative, and confided 
to them that he had by no means an enviable life in 
Shobak. Many tribes of wild Bedouins surrounded them, 
and these not only refused to pay tribute, but they cut 
down the barley of the Shobak people, stripped their fig 
and olive trees, and were bold enough to carry their 
depredations to the very walls of the town. 

" When we see them small in number," continued the 
chief, " and not prepared for the attack, then we arm 
ourselves, and sally forth, and, by the blessing of Allah, 
slay them all. But often they come in strong bands; then 
we can only fire at them over the walls, and often our 
powder is but wasted." 

" I fear, then," said Mr. Arnold, mustering up his few 
words of Arabic, " that your protection will not help us 
much, if we fall in with any of these savages." 

" Bismallah ! " cried the crafty man, " is it not a great 
name through Wady Mousa ? The robbers tremble when 
they see the name : they will not attack the great sheikh's 
friends. Did not a wise Frank give me a backsheesh of 
2,000 piastres for such a protection ? He did well ; and 
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lie, too, said he would put me in his book. The wo 
will see again and again the name of the great sheikh, 1 
Sheik of Shobak" 

After this hint the business was entered upon, and 

he end they were compelled to pay the mercenary n 

an outrageous sum for a provision of barley, rice, s 

lambs, to which was added a bag of figs, milk for i 

day, and a milch camel, to supply them with more. 

This settled, they took leave of the chief, and retun 
to their companions, by whom they were most joyfu 
received, and the night passed in tranquillity. 

Before daylight next morning they resumed th 
journey, in a south-westerly direction, towards the Wfi 
Mousa, anxious to escape from their extortionate fric 
at Shobak, and also to avoid the inimical tribes wh 
tents he had pointed out to them. They did not r 
much upon the protection that the great sheikh 1 
granted to them, and yet they certainly found it availa 
at the first tent they passed, or else the Arabs "were 
timidated by the large display of firearms, and i 
determination of their guide, who constantly assui 
them that he would undertake that they should drink 
the waters at the well at Wady Mousa ; though furtl 
than that he could not guarantee their safety. 

As they had no particular wish to drink of this sprii 
but rather to pass through the wady leisurely, and < 
amine all its antiquities and sacred localities, tl 
assurance was not so satisfactory as Yousuf consider 
it to be ; and Markham, getting out of patience with t 
man, said — 

" You gentlemen have your maps, and you know whe 
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) all the Scripture places lie ; just get rid of this fellow, 
j and if fair words and a few piastres won't carry us 
through, leave it to me, and I'll give them a taste of 
, the militia practice I learnt when I was a lad in 
f England." 

" Sure thin, Markham, and won't I be the boy to back 
you," said Patrick, pricking his ears up at the prospect of 
a row. " JDidn't I be houlding me own fair after fair in 
ould Ireland, and niver being put down, as Norah herself 
could tell you, would she be spakin', and not turnin , cross 
altogether in respect of them hullabulloos." 

" And ye'd bether be houlding yer tongue altogether 
in the matter of them fairs, Pathrick, me boy," answered 
Norah pretty sharply, "seeing ye've been in throuble 
many's the time after them fights, and kilt altogether, 
with broken heads and bones ; and, sure, wouldn't that be 
wrong, Miss Maria, dear, and you reading Scripter beau- 
tiful 1 " 

" Yes, Norah," said Maria. " Please Pat, don't go and 
fight, — I mean, unless papa tells you, and gives the word, 
like a real battle, if the Arabs come down upon us really. 
I was so frightened at Kerak, where you jumped about, 
and I think it made the people more angry." 

" I have been thinking," said Mr. Austin to the elders, 
who had been taking no notice of the preceding convex - 
sation, "that we should examine Mount Hor before we 
attempt Petra." 

" Certainly," said Mr. "Warren ; "we must by no 
means pass the Sacred Mount unnoticed, but let us 
first accomplish our entrance into the far-famed Wady 
Mousa." 
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The stony defile through which they were pass 
perhaps made Mr. "Warren believe the wady furti 
from them than it really was, but they very soon tun 
into the celebrated valley itself, which runs from east 
west, and is joined by another lesser hollow from 
south ; and at the spot where these valleys join is 
renowned spring, Ain Mousa, so called because tradit 
gives it as the cleft made by the rod of Moses, when 
brought the stream of water to refresh the wearied 9 
murmuring Israelites. 

They each in turn drank at the pure fountain, a 
then the guide lifted up his head in exultation and cri 
"Allah, is it not well? Has not Yousuf fulfilled his word 

The travellers were, however, by no means inclined 
agree with Yousuf that the well formed the terminati 
of his engagement ; and they called upon him to lc 
them to the mighty " Necropolis of Petra," and by t 
way to take them to Mount Hor. Yielding to th 
firmness, he descended from the spring, and first pointi 
out to them the " holes in the rock " which covered t 
face of the rugged mountains before them, the dwelliD 
of the forgotten dead, and since in some cases tenant 
by living men; he then plunged into the labyrinth 
barren sandstone rocks, and led the way eastwards 1 
wards the highest and most rugged of the mountaii 
marked by its double top, and crowned by the Mahoi 
medan chapel erected over the grave of Haroun 
Aaron, to whom they still sacrifice goats and sheep 
the foot of the mountain. 

"Whether we ascend the Mount or not," said M 
Hope, "is of little consequence, and the difficulties 
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j the ascent make it perhaps prudent, with our large party, 
i to give up the idea of attempting it." 

"What is the building I can just distinguish at the 
top 1 " said George, a little disappointed at the decision. 

" That temple marks the spot where Aaron died," said 
Mr. Hope, " and where his remains are supposed still to 
rest in a subterranean vault. It was here that Moses, 
by the Lord's command, took Aaron and Eleazar, his 
son, and led them up to the top of the Mount. It was 
there that he took off the garments of Aaron, and put 
them upon Eleazar his son. From this high mountain 
Aaron would overlook to the south yon valley of the 
' Arabah ' and beyond the white mountains of the wil- 
derness, whilst in the other direction were the barren 
heights of Edom and the wide plains of Seir, through 
which a road had been denied to them by the sons of 
Esau. ' And Aaron died there on the top of the Mount.' 
I am told that the sheikh who has charge of the moun- 
tain still shows the tomb hollowed out of the rock, in 
which his body is said to have been placed, and thither 
the Mahommedans still come to worship. What is your 
decision, Mr. Warren ? Shall the strongest and most sure- 
footed of us climb this mountain, or shall we turn and 
penetrate through that rocky wilderness to the City of 
the Dead?" 

" Do not leave us here alone below," said Mrs. Warren. 
" Why should you ascend the Mount, when Mr. Hope has 
so well described to you all that you could see there ? I am 
very much afraid of some of those dreadful Arabs, for 
they saw us entering the rocks." 

" You need not be nervous here, I trust, my dear," 
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said Mr. Warren. " The people in the village above 1 
spring are pastoral, cultivating their hanging fruit-groin 
and tending their flocks of sheep. They proba 
watched us merely from curiosity, and are by no ma 
organised robbers." 

" On the whole, however," put in Mr. Arnold, " if j 
are satisfied, I am. I have made notes of the varii 
circumstances that identify this with * the high mount 
near Petra ' on which Josephus tells us Aaron died, s 
I think we might spare Mrs. Warren this anxiety s 
move forward to the Valley of the Tombs." 

A murmur arose from the boys, and Maria, encouraj 
by them, said — " Oh, papa ! we should have liked to 
the top of the mountain ; I should not have been a 
tired." But Mr. Warren decided that as Petra "was th 
principal object, and enough delay had already be 
caused by their indecision, they should not ascei 
Accordingly returning to the spring, they took a weste: 
direction and soon found themselves, to their surpri 
walking upon grass, amongst which some flowers si 
lingered for Maria to find and gather with delight, a 
surrounded by rocks of continually deepening red. Th< 
rocks rose to the height of from one to three hundi 
feet, and formed the syk or cleft which the Arabs decls 
was cloven asunder by Moses to form a passage for t 
Israelites, sometimes nearly meeting at the top, a 
leaving only a glimpse of the sky above. At their ^\ 
entrance into this magnificent gorge they passed undei 
broken arch, wliich had at one time spanned the chaf 
and then scrambled along the bed of the torrent, fix 
which the water had nearly disappeared. 
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But wild and rugged as this strange ravine appears, it 
is by no means devoid of vegetation ; the wild ivy clings 
to the rocky sides, the green caper-plant peeps from 
every crevice, and large oleanders fringe the way. Our 
travellers were silent from the awe with which the place 
inspired them, but they were by no means insensible to 
its marvellous beauty, as the sun, touching the topmost 
edge of the heights above, clothed them with vivid scarlet 
hues, or as a sudden turn in the sinuous road brought 
them within sight of an isolated tomb with its pilasters, 
friezes, and niches still entire. At last they came to 
the end of the defile, and found themselves before a 
temple, hewn out of the rock, like all the rest of the 
remains, its colour light and rosy, shining as it were 
between the two dark rocks whence it had been 
excavated. 

" Thank God, we are all safely through that terrific 
gorge," said Mr. Austin in a low tone to Mr. Hope. 
" I have heard some dreadful tales of murders that 
have been perpetrated here on those who have ventured 
in companies of only two or three, and I feared lest 
our numbers might not preserve us from attack." 

" What a magnificent temple this must have been !" 
said Mr. Arnold, who happily had not heard his friend's 
remarks. " How strange to find the traces of Roman 
architecture, and the most refined civilization, in a region 
so wild and inaccessible. See that statue with extended 
wings, descending as it were upon us. What can it 
be meant to represent ? " 

" Probably the Goddess of Victory," said Mr. Austin. 
" You may remark also yonder an armed warrior or cen- J* 

M 
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taur ; these, as well as the delicate carving of the pillars, 
and the richly-decorated portico, are as sharp and deli- 
cate as if they had been done fifty years ago. This, 
partly from its situation, bursting as it does upon the 
traveller at the end of the long defile, is one of the most 
striking monuments of Petra, but it is perhaps the most 
dangerous to linger near, for the Arabs, "who have 
named it ' El Khazne/ or, The Treasury, believe that 
immense riches are hidden in a large urn at the summit, 
beyond their reach, and they are convinced that the 
visits of Europeans to the place are solely for the purpose 
of obtaining this treasure through some of their arts 
and magic. To linger near the spot is therefore certain 
to draw down suspicion on our heads." 

This was quite enough to make them all proceed 
hastily to examine some of the chambers — in which, 
large, lofty, and highly decorated as they were, the 
young people at least, had it not been for Mr. Austin's 
warning, would have gladly spent the night. But it 
was thought wiser to pass on through the ravine, which, 
after leaving the area that contained the temple, was 
once more contracted, but with lower sides, and still 
hewn into sepulchral caves, rising one above another, 
all decorated richly by the arts of man, and now adorned 
also by the hand of Nature with lovely drooping plants, 
and the flowers, still lingering, of the brilliant oleander. 

Again the cleft widening a little, they turned towards 
the left, and beheld another of the marvels of this 
strange ravine, known as the Theatre ; and here they 
entered upon Petra itself, that wondrous city, built in 
an area in the bosom of mountains, once magnificent in 
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its rocky architecture, well watered by springs, built on 
the banks of a river shaded by palm-trees, and enriched 
by vegetation, — now a scene of gigantic ruin and silent 
desolation. 

The Theatre has still its tiers of seats ranged above 
each other, in red and purple stone ; and this temple of 
pleasure, once, crowded with a rich and gay people, and 
royalty itself, — for, according to Strabo, some members of 
the royal family always lived at Petra, — is now a striking 
monument of departed luxury. 

" How strange/' said Mr. Austin, " that in the days 
of their greatest prosperity, these people seem to have 
surrounded themselves with the memorials of mortality." 

It was so : close to the theatre, staircases had been 
hewn, which lead to the sepulchral caves, as the agile 
boys soon discovered, and they tempted their elders also, 
and carried Maria up to one of the higher caves, whence 
they could overlook the site of the whole city. It is 
impossible to calculate the number of houses that had 
been built, but the prodigious quantity of loose stones, 
tiles, and other fragments, show that on the two large 
mounds which still exist there must have been once a 
splendid and busy city ; and there is no doubt, more- 
over, that, in the rocky sides, the magnificent dwellings 
of the living were mingled with the sepulchres of the 
dead. 

Nothing would have pleased the boys better than to 
have personated two ancient Romans, and have passed 
the night in one of their rocky palaces ; but Mr. Austin 
represented the danger they ran of sharing their abode 
with wild animals, or at least serpents, and also the 
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necessity of all keeping together in case of attack : so 1 
were obliged to rest contented in the tents, pit< 
where once the stage of tbe great theatre had 1 
trodden by the Keans and Kembles of their day, 
very near to the river. Here, with the faint odou 
the oleander flowers borne on the cool breeze, and 
moon and stars shining brightly over head, they 
their simple meal, and thanked God for their safety 
protection. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Jacob and Esau — The Attack in the Ruined City — Pat'B Cabi 
the Rocks — The Siege of the Fortress — A Successful Sal 
Pat's Character in Discussion. 

AS they sat calmly reposing and resting after tl 
refreshment, George said — " I know, Mr. He 
that Edom was the inheritance of Esau, but why did 
the people suffer the Israelites to pass through the cone 
on their way from Egypt 1 " 

" We may find an excuse for their reluctance," rep] 
Mr. Hope, " when we consider that Edom extended fi 
Moab to the Red Sea, and was then doubtless a rich i 
highly-cultivated country, rejoicing in ' the fatness of 
earth, and the dew of heaven from above/ The lane 
Uz, which is believed to have been here, was, we kn< 
most rich in flocks and herds, many years before the d 
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, of Israel, when, in the return of his prosperity, the patri- 
; arch's possessions numbered 14,000 sheep, 6,000 camels, 
i 1,000 yoke of oxen, and 1,000 she-asses. And when we 
k consider what the consequences would be of the influx of 
i a multitude amounting to hundreds of thousands, includ- 
ing women and children, — even though Moses, in asking 
for a passage, promised that they would not pass through 
the fields, nor through the vineyards, — is it wonderful 
that they should refuse to allow them to march through 
their land?" 

" But they were not strangers, Mr. Hope," said Edwin. 
" They were the children of two brothers." 

" Of two brothers, my boy, who were ever at war with 
each other," said Mr. Hope. u They appeared to be at 
enmity from their birth ; and, as it is unto this day, owing 
to the depravity of man's nature, no wars are so deadly 
as those between brethren and fellow-countrymen." 

"I don't like Jacob," said Maria, who was sitting 
beside Mr. Hope, and listening with attention ; " he 
cheated poor Esau." 

" I like Esau the best, too," said Edwin. " I always 
feel so sorry for himwhen I read about his coming in too 
late, and crying out for a little blessing. Besides, he was 
so noble and generous when they met again, and he 
refused to be bought to forgive his brother." 

" Both were human, and hence imperfect, like all men 
to the present day," said Mr. Hope. " Esau appears to 
have been rash and impulsive, but affectionate ; whilst 
Jacob's cool, considerate qualities, added to his patience, 
seem to have fitted him for the great purpose for which, 
from his faith, as we are told in the Epistle to the 
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Hebrews, God had chosen him, that was, to be the fat 
of God's people — a people that, like him, should L 
beyond this world 'to a city which hath foundatic 
whose builder and maker is God.' " 

" When the Edomites were banished from their Ian 
asked Mr. Arnold, " who ruled in Petra 1 " 

" Both Pliny and Strabo tell us that a people cal 
' Nabatei ' inhabited Petra in their time" said Mr. He 
" These Nabatei were a moving Arab tribe who advan 
from the great river Euphrates, and, doubtless, mingl 
with the remaining Edomites, established the kingd 
called Arabia Petrea, which was afterwards reduced 
Trajan, and formed into a great centre and thorough! 
of commerce. It was probably at this period that 
great wealth and luxury of Petra showed itself, and t 
the more splendid edifices were raised. The sepulcl 
caves belong to a more remote period, and the h 
dwellings in the rocks to the ancient people against wh 
the striking words were uttered by the prophet Jeremi 
' Though thou shouldst make thy nest as high as the ea£ 
I will bring thee down from thence, saith the L»ord, a 
Edom shall be a desolation : every one that goeth bj 
shall be astonished, and shall hiss at all the plagi 
thereof " 

" But, Mr. Hope," said Maria, " in that I read to j 
about Edom the other day, when we were in the cav 
there was something about wild beasts. We have i 
seen any." 

" And yet, my little girl," said Mr. Hope, " there 
no doubt that this particular spot in the Edom of old 
( the border of wickedness,' as the prophet calls it, and t 
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abode of beasts. We must not boast, for our enterprise 
is not yet finished. And though we may not meet with 
some of the animals that are said to haunt the whole 
land of Edom, not this particular part of it alone, still 
have we not already had the owl, the raven, and the 
crow screaming above our heads, as we passed through 
the Sik, as if indignant that any stranger should intrude 
upon their possession of the land? As for the wild 
beasts, we know from history that lions once ravaged 
the flocks of Edom, the fierce animals having been let 
loose on the borders of Palestine and Arabia, to drive 
back the Saracens." 

" To-morrow we must endeavour to penetrate deeper 
into the caves and sepulchres which once held the people 
who engrossed the commerce of a vast tract of country, " 
said Mr. Arnold. " I trust that we shall pass through 
unscathed, and at our leisure." 

As he spoke, a noise was heard outside, or rather a 
mingled confusion of noises, — the shrill screaming tones of 
the guide, who had received his backsheesh and had been 
dismissed to leave them on the morrow, the Scotch growl 
of Andrew, the broad English of Jacob, Patrick's hoot- 
ing, shrieking threats, and, above all, the calm slow re- 
monstrances of Markham in Arabic. 

" We are attacked, Arnold ! " said Mr. Warren, starting 
up to seize his arms. " We must meet them bravely, but 
all depends on numbers. Mr. Hope, will you take charge 
of my wife and Maria 1 You are ready to join us, I see, 
Mr. Austin. Well, boys, be steady and cautious, and 
your double-barrelled guns and your good aim may be of 
service to us. Now, then, charge ! " And throwing 

z 2 
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open the curtain of the tent, the bold Europeans, 
presented arms, confronted a body of Arabs, who 
drawn swords were careering round the men — whc 
been surprised unarmed — and uttering threats and ii 
cations. 

The sudden appearance of so formidable a reinf 
ment did not seem agreeable to the Arabs. They sh 
back at the threatening aspect of the defenders, ant 
commanding voice of Mr. Warren, who demanded " 
they meant by disturbing the repose of strangers, 
ordered them to depart, if they wished to save ' 
lives. 

They drew back for a moment amongst the hea 
stones ; then a feeble voice cried out, in language ri 
lously out of proportion with his vocal powers, — 

" Turn away, unbelievers, robbers ! It is forbidde 
any to pass through the Valley of Moses. We defy 
We spit on you. We will not suffer you to call d 
from above the treasures of Pharaoh. It is ours: 
await the day when the vase shall fall. You vile 
have no claim upon it. We will summon round m 
the tribes, and slay you at the tomb of Haroun, as 
men were slain in the sacred cleft of Moses ! " 

" Biamillah, it is the truth, " howled the guide, Yot 
" It is not many months since a caravan of pilgi 
dared the curse, and fell murdered in the Sik. We i 
all be like them, unless we flee. Have I not said it, 
the Effendi would not hear 1 " 

" It is the same scene that I saw enacted here m 
years ago/* said Mr. Austin. " I was then also wit 
young and brave company ; we defied the Arabs, 
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fought them. We were driven off by superior numbers, 
but not before we had lost a beloved companion, whose 
death is still mourned. Let us consider, Mr. Warren. 
They are poltroons, and they may depart now, but they 
will return with augmented force, and, sooner or later, 
we must yield or fly." 

" Then, for Heaven's sake," said Mr. Arnold, " let us 
fly." 

The boys almost laughed, but in a moment checked 
themselves, as Mr. Warren turned on them a serious 
glance, and then called out, " Off, vile wretches ! if we 
fire we shall shed blood. It is not our wish, but we are 
resolute. Escape while there is yet time." 

The click of the firearms decided the Arabs, and in an 
instant they had turned round and disappeared, and the 
travellers, after endeavouring to allay the fears of Mrs. 
Warren and Mr. Arnold, lay down to seek what rest they 
might. 

The men who were left outside to watch several times 
heard rustling among the bushes, and stones were thrown 
at intervals from the caves above, to the great annoyance 
and injury of those below ; and Mark ham losing all 
patience, hid himself behind a mass of stone, until he 
saw an arm protruding from a sepulchre ready to hurl a 
larger stone than common : then he pointed his gun, and 
with his usual certain aim hit the arm, which imme- 
diately dropped, stone and all, and, after one loud cry 
proceeding from the sufferer, they were no more disturbed. 

By the first peep of day they were all aroused, ready 
to determine on their future course, when they discovered 
that their timid guide had levanted in the night, the 
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dread of a contest with these ferocious tribes having ma 
him hasten his departure; regardless that at such a tin 
when attack might well be dreaded, his presence nug 
have been most useful. They now took a hasty bra 
fast, whilst the servants struck the tents, and prepai 
the animals, and then they discussed the prudence 
seeing more of Petra. Reluctantly they were oblig 
to acknowledge, that in this case discretion 'was the bet 
part of valour, and that it would be wisdom to retreat 
time. 

Suddenly Pat, who had as usual been rambling < 
appeared, leaping down the rocky steps, and calling o 
" Worra, worra, and what will yer honours be doing, a 
the army of all the counthry togither, and ginerals L 
ing, and they comin' down on us, and where will we 
putthV by the misthress, and the beautiful miss, and i 
sister Norah, the jewel, seeing it's little good they'd 
doin' in the fight that's comin , l musha 1 " 

Pat's statement was too alarming not to be examin 
into, and Mr. Warren soon discovered that a consideral 
body of Arabs was, in fact, winding amidst the ruins, 
that their retreat would be intercepted, and he turned 
Mr. Austin for advice. 

" We must secure Mrs. Warren a retreat," said 1 
" and, indeed, if we have to contend with these wretch* 
we had better take a fortress for ourselves. Are any 
these caves habitable 1 " 

" Sure thin, plase yer honour," said Pat, making a ski 
and placing himself just in front of Mr. Austin, " havei 
I been picking out a nate cabin, and niver a baste nes 
only young birds, and clear of sarpents, as green Irelai 
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herself, and we carrying up carpets and mattresses right 
on. Would you he givin' the word 1 " 

"Be quick then," said Mr. Austin: "I think we 
may trust Pat. Now let us get our weak hands 
covered." 

Mrs. Warren, who was already half dead with terror, 
was supported up the broken, unsafe staircase, to a height 
above eighty feet from the ground, where, covered with 
a wild growth of bushes, Pat showed them the entrance, 
and ushered them into a magnificent tomb, spacious and 
lofty enough to be divided into many chambers, and in 
the morning sun glittering with the strange and varied 
tints of the richly-coloured rocks. The servants followed 
quickly with the baggage and provisions, the arms, and 
all they had time hastily to gather, were then trans- 
ported to the place ; with stones to build up the opening, 
leaving only a small space to fire through. But the horses 
and camel were still left below, to the great indignation 
of the careful Andrew. 

"It's downreet wastrie," he said, "to gie awa yon 
bonnie horses, and the puir beast of a camel, joost noo i' 
full milk. Canna ye lads draw them up into ane o' these 
abodes o' misery 1 " 

" Do not speak of it, Andrew," said his master ; 
"human life is more valuable than that of beasts, and 
indeed the lives of these are not endangered, only our 
property in them ; and to save our men, we must abandon 
that." 

"Ay, there's the plenishing got together, that's varra 
true," continued he ; " and I reckon ye'll haud the siller 
fast, master ; we sail hae need o' that, ony how. Bat 
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% where's yon crazy laddie gangin' ? Save us, he's no 
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As Andrew spoke, and whilst Markham, Jacob, and 
the boys, were preparing to barricade the entrance, Pat 
had rapidly descended again into the ruins below, and 
after a short absence, during which all suffered much 
anxiety, but durst not even call him back, he re-appeared, 
slowly bearing up the cliffs the nets and bags which had 
been the burden of the camel. Before, however, he could 
reach the opening, the Arab band began to emerge from 
a ravine, and the leader of them fired, striking the ground 
at Patrick's feet, and making him hasten his pace. He, 
however, arrived in safety, but he had been seen ; con- 
cealment was no longer possible ; they must either nego- 
tiate or defend ; and Mr. Warren, with Mr. Austin by 
his side, stepped to the front of the cave, and, calling to 
the sheikh, inquired the meaning of this cowardly attack 
upon his servant. 

" He is no longer your servant," cried a youth, who 
rode by the side of the same old sheikh who had made 
the demand on the previous night. "Think you, vile 
unbelievers, that our people are like you — cowards, who 
seek shelter like the conies in the rock, because my 
father, the great sheikh, old and feeble, shrinks from the 
loud tongue of the boaster. Now you shall know that 
we are brave. We fear not your threatening tongue, 
your small guns that cannot strike us here, nor your 
magic arts, which will fail to bring down the treasure. It 
is. not fated to fall into the hands of the unclean. We 
fear you not." 

" We are willing to leave your country and pay for a 
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protection," cried Mr. Arnold, issuing from the cave; 
then he added aside to the others, " Let us make a treaty 
with them." 

The answer to this was a shot, and though it fell 
harmlessly, it drove Mr. Arnold back into his retreat; 
and the others, vexed at the interference which betrayed 
at once their weakness and their possession of money, 
were not surprised when the sheikh replied with scorn — 
" See how your people fly like the timid goat upon the 
mountain. Shall the sheikh of the City of the Rocks 
grant a protection to the dogs of Franks ? He rejects the 
petition. He declares that all the gold of the unbe- 
lievers is due to him ; their horses are his, their women 
are his, and they are his slaves. Let them come forth 
from their den, and prostrate themselves before their 
master. Or their blood shall flow over the pavement of 
the great city, nor shall they ever again see the land of 
their fathers." 

To this vaunting bravado Mr. Austin was deputed to 
reply : " You are mistaken, sheikh ; you know little of 
the power and bravery of the Christians of the West. 
They talk not, but they act. We utterly throw back your 
threats. We will not yield to a contemptible foe. Our 
people, men and women, shall pass through your land 
boldly, for we will subdue your followers, and make 
you, in future, tremble at the name of a Frank." 

The two gentlemen then turned to re-enter their for- 
tress, and began to barricade the entrance, leaving only 
small spaces for their guns. 

A few angry but harmless shots were fired after them, 
and then a consultation evidently took place below, during 
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which the shrill, weak voice of the old sheikh was henij 
in complaint and remonstrance ; and it was plain thatkl 
argued for a treaty which would bring him gold, vUtfl 
the savage son desired blood first, and then theplafidff 
which might succeed unrestrained. 

Through their port-holes the travellers could than p* 
ceive that the irregular crowd below had increased a 
number* ; they were armed with muskets, lances, sata 
or daggers, but looked ragged and disreputable. During 
the council of their chiefs, they were occupied in searoV 
ing for the fragments of food and any small articles tint 
in the hasty retreat had been left behind ; but when the 
violence of the son had overcome the milder wishes of the 
father, they were called to order, and some of those who 
had muskets slung upon their backs were commanded 
to ascend to the cave in which the Europeans wen 
enclosed. 

Two of them had no sooner arrived near to the month 
of the cave, than Mr. Warren and Markham shot with 
such effect, that the poor wretches who were treading 
the narrow broken staircase were both struck by the 
balls, and precipitated down the side of the rock. Those 
who were following were thrilled with dismay, and made 
their way back again as fast as possible to the ground 
below, where they were received by their master with 
abuse, threats, and even blows ; but could not for some time 
be induced again to brave the danger that had been so fatal 
to their companions. At last a small party were induced to 
ascend, armed with heavy hammers to attempt to over- 
throw the barrier ; but it was of no avail : long before 
they could reach it, they were picked off by the sure aim 
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of the English marksmen, and fell down killed or 
wounded without doing any injury to their sheltered 
enemies. 

After much noise and contention, this plan of assault 
was given up, and the discomfited horde took up their 
position amongst the ruins, turning their horses off to 
feed upon the patches of grass that sprang up every here 
and there ; and whilst they attended to the wounded, kept 
a strict watch upon the fortress above. The besieged 
were equally careful in their watch, but rejoiced that 
their bloody work was suspended. 

" I see how it is," said Mr. Warren, " the villains mean 
to starve us out. What are our stores, Markham 1 " 

" Fair enough for solids," replied Markham ; " there's 
one lamb and some rice, and some dried figs ; but there 
is only one skin of water, that Andrew had sense to fill 
just as Pat was running off with the bottle empty, and 
that would hardly last us out one day, — and how we are 
get more, I cannot see." 

"Oh, papa," cried Maria, in an ecstacy of delight, 
" do look round : is it not charming 1 Pat has found a 
heap of fuel in a corner, and he has made a fire ; he 
thinks some other travellers must have been here before 
us, and Peter and Jacob have set up the tent they were so 
kind as to drag up the staircase, and that is to be our 
bedroom. Look inside, papa : is it not beautiful, with 
our own carpet and mattress 1 and dear mamma is better 
now, since the firing has ceased, and Edwin says the 
Arabs cannot possibly get up into our palace/' 

Mr. Warren smiled at the words of his easily-contented 
little girl, and looking round as she desired, he was sur- 
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prised at the really palace-like appearance of their abode 
Lighted up by the blaze of the newly-kindled fire, the 
sculptured walls and columns of the extensive cavern 
were wonderfully beautiful. 

There were, besides, niches, with altars at the farther 
end, and a sort of dais running along one side ; and after 
the servants had shovelled away the accumulation of 
filth that had gathered on the floor, in consequence of 
its having for ages been the habitation of various birds, 
it made no despicable dwelling. 

"To one accustomed to a subterranean abode," said 
Mr. Austin, "this place is more than tolerable, and 
I fancy we might tire out the restless besiegers, by care- 
fully husbanding our provisions, if we could only obtain 
water." 

" We must thank the provident Andrew for what we 
have," said Mr. Hope, " and trust in God for help. We 
have already been wonderfully protected, and -we will not 
despair. " 

Meanwhile, the young people, in high spirits at having 
so well outwitted the Arabs, were engaged in arranging 
their accommodation with great hilarity, and in mapping 
out their several apartments, and dividing them by 
imaginary boundaries ; and no one who listened to their 
merry jokes and laughter could have supposed that they 
were besieged prisoners, in some danger of both thirst 
and famine. So passed the day. Sentinels were con- 
tinually on watch, but no demonstration was made by 
the Arabs. Several men had left, probably to return to 
their tents, and the horses of the dead men and of the 
travellers were led off. 
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f» "I don't see the poor camel," said George; "but 

!i I suppose it will be hiding behind some of the walls. " 

K " Sure, thin, your honour," said Patrick, " isn't it a quiet 

crature she is, and niver given to company at all, at all, 

st nor mindin' fightin' ! the jewel she is," added he, with a 

;s joyous laugh, which George did not understand, but 

m attributed to some of Pat's incomprehensible vagaries. 

K It was impossible not to feel uneasy as night drew on, 

a and no one durst retire to rest. The moon did not rise 

till midnight, and a close watch was kept, every ear being 

t on guard when sight failed. This quiet mode of watching, 

i however, did not satisfy Patrick's habits, and he at last 

r prevailed upon George and Markham, who were the 

sentinels, to allow him to remove some stones to obtain a 

passage, that he might descend and discover what was 

going on below. Besides his double-barrelled gun, he 

slung round his neck two empty water-bags, and then 

stealthily descended, whilst the two watchers, in great 

anxiety, guarded the opening, and listened for the least 

disturbance. Nothing, however, except the movement of 

the horses grazing, and the occasional hooting of the 

night-owl, broke the midnight silence, and two long hours 

elapsed before the quickened and less careful step of 

Patrick announced his return with success, and very soon 

he appeared, bearing two skins of water from the brook, 

and a third skin of milk. 

"Sure, it was borrowin' the bag, I was, from the 
rogues, in regard to our being short of milk-pails, musha, 
and she, the beauty, plased to set eyes on me, and nading 
the bowl of water I was taking her, and her niver spak- 
ing a word, nor stamping a foot, as I was milking her, as 
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I did that same, seeing the mistress and Miss Maria 
would be nading their drop of milk, as is natfral alto- 
gether." 

Pat being admitted as quietly as he had gone out, his 
escapade was unknown until next morning to the occu- 
pants of the farther end of the cave ; and although they 
enjoyed the successful results of his daring, in the milk 
at breakfast next morning, the sentiments were various, 
and Mr. Arnold's terror great. 

" I cannot but think that the Irishman's action was 
dangerous and reprehensible. Most dangerous to the poor 
lad himself," said Mr. Austin ; " but a brave and faithful 
attempt. We are now in a condition to hold out a few days 
longer. But, Patrick, how did you succeed in milking 
the camel amongst so many of the enemy 1 " 

" Would she be among the rogues, your honour, did 
you mane 1 " said Patrick, with a laughing sparkle of bis 
eye. " Sure, thin, wasn't I jalousing that they'd be lifting 
her, and so didn't I coax the crater into a grand place for 
all the world like a fine ould church, barring that it was 
having room through room, and she following like a lamb, 
among walls and rubbish, till I came to a nate little 
cabin, and I was laving her with just the least taste of 
bones, and laving the bag out of her reach, honest baste 
as she is, and she tied up, and niver touching it at all. 
For sure, Patrick, says I, wouldn't it be a shame to be 
laving a sweet baste like that among thaves, and wouldn't 
that be thrue, yer honour 1 " 

" And sure, thin,. Pat, now, it's yourself that is the 
real thrue heart of a boy," cried Norah, clapping her 
hands. " Won't Mr. Andrew be shutting his mouth 
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r- altogether in regard to your blunders, and ould Ireland, 
and the tongue of yourself that's far more illegant than 
his own % " 

" You're right, Mrs. Norah," said Jacob ; " Andrew is 
a bit times hard on him. I allays said, and I'll stick to 
it, there's summut in t' lad; he's nobbit harum-scarum 
nows and thens." 

" He's a dear, good Pat," said Maria ; " not because he 
got the milk for us, but because he is always so kind to 
the poor camel, and all the animals. " 

" It was na an ill deed," said Andrew. " I'm no that 
unceevil to say it was ; the laddie's no withouten sense, 
and camel milk isna bad, when ye carina get a sup o' 
gude cow's milk ; but what I say is that he has na ballast 
in him, and he'd gie the coat off' his back as soon as wink 
at ye." 

So, on the whole, the verdict was in Pat's favour, only 
Mr. Warren desired that he would not again run such 
risk for the sake of the camel's milk. 

"Sure thin, yer honour," replied the indomitable 
fellow, " and it's not for the milk in the laste, but in 
regard to the baste wantin' her bones, and her sup of 
wather, altogether like a Christian, and we nat'ral getting 
through that same wather too, sorrow a drop here, and 
the strame lying so asy and convanient below, just the 
mather of a step or two. Sure thin, your honour, 
wouldn't I be droppin' down on it, and them niver settin* 
eyes on me at all, at all ? " 

Mr. Warren shook his head ; he could not encourage 
another such dangerous enterprise, and he trusted the 
supply of water might last out the siege ; but if it did not, 
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$ where's yon crazy laddie gangin' ? Save us, he's no 
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As Andrew spoke, and whilst Markham, Jacob, and 
the boys, were preparing to barricade the entrance, Pat 
had rapidly descended again into the ruins below, and 
after a short absence, during which all suffered much 
anxiety, but durst not even call him back, be re- appeared, 
slowly bearing up the cliffs the nets and bags which had 
been the burden of the camel. Before, however, he could 
reach the opening, the Arab band began to emerge from 
a ravine, and the leader of them fired, striking the ground 
at Patrick's feet, and making him hasten his pace. He, 
however, arrived in safety, but he had been seen ; con- 
cealment was no longer possible ; they must either nego- 
tiate or defend ; and Mr. "Warren, with Mr. Austin by 
his side, stepped to the front of the cave, and, calling to 
the sheikh, inquired the meaning of this cowardly attack 
upon his servant. 

" He is no longer your servant," cried a youth, who 
rode by the side of the same old sheikh who had made 
the demand on the previous night. " Think you, vile 
unbelievers, that our people are like you — cowards, who 
seek shelter like the conies in the rock, because my 
father, the great sheikh, old and feeble, shrinks from the 
loud tongue of the boaster. Now you shall know that 
we are brave. We fear not your threatening tongue, 
your small guns that cannot strike us here, nor your 
magic arts, which will fail to bring down the treasure. It 
is not fated to fall into the hands of the unclean. We 
fear you not." 

" We are willing to leave your country and pay for a 
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protection," cried Mr. Arnold, issuing from the cave; 
then he added aside to the others, " Let us make a treaty 
with them." 

The answer to this was a shot, and though it fell 
harmlessly, it drove Mr. Arnold back into his retreat; 
and the others, vexed at the interference which betrayed 
at once their weakness and their possession of money, 
were not surprised when the sheikh replied with scorn — 
" See how your people fly like the timid goat upon the 
mountain. Shall the sheikh of the City of the Rocks 
grant a protection to the dogs of Franks 1 He rejects the 
petition. He declares that all the gold of the unbe- 
lievers is due to him ; their horses are his, their women 
are his, and they are his slaves. Let them come forth 
from their den, and prostrate themselves before their 
master. Or their blood shall flow over the pavement of 
the great city, nor shall they ever again see the land of 
their fathers." 

To this vaunting bravado Mr. Austin was deputed to 
reply : " You are mistaken, sheikh ; you know little of 
the power and bravery of the Christians of the "West. 
They talk not, but they act. "We utterly throw back your 
threats. "We will not yield to a contemptible foe. Our 
people, men and women, shall pass through your land 
boldly, for we will subdue your followers, and make 
you, in future, tremble at the name of a Frank." 

The two gentlemen then turned to re-enter their for- 
tress, and began to barricade the entrance, leaving only 
small spaces for their guns. 

A few angry but harmless shots were fired after them, 
and then a consultation evidently took place below, during 
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Arabs, Peter and Mark, shuddered, for they retained 
many of their old Mohammedan superstitions of gnomes 
and genii. The elders, however, considered that the 
discovery of the passage was a serious matter, it might 
give admission to their enemies, or it might afford an 
outlet for their escape ; it was quite necessary to explore 
it, but it must be done discreetly. Markham, with his 
tools, was deputed to head the expedition, and Pat was 
allowed the honour of following him to carry the lighted 
torch. Then Mr. "Warren and Mr. Austin armed. No 
one else was to follow until the safety of the descent was 
ascertained, and in much disappointment the boys hung 
over the dark well-like opening, watching and listening 
for a summons. 

Just high enough for a man to stand, and too narrow 
for more than one abreast, the steps wound first to the 
right, and then to the left, down the face of the rock, 
with narrow chinks here and there, that admitted a 
small quantity of light and air, though now almost 
closed by the overgrowing bushes. The descent seemed 
so long, that Patrick whispered, " "Will it be down into 
the coal mines we'll be going ] Save us, and may be 
spirits working there for ever and ever ! " 

" Silence," muttered Mr. Warren, for they were too 
near the outside to venture on any noise ; but he was 
himself uneasy at the depth of the descent. At length 
the steps seemed to finish, and further progress was 
barred by a heap of rubbish ; but the shovel effected a 
passage, and one after another they stepped into a small, 
close, dark chamber, in which the torches refused to 
burn, and had to be relighted more than once, until 
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they found two crevices within their reach, from the 
outside of which they cautiously removed the vegetation, 
and presently the foul air escaped sufficiently for them to 
breathe more easily, and to look about them. They 
naturally expected some mode of egress from this vault, 
and at length they found what had evidently been a 
small portal, loosely walled up with masonry, which 
would not be difficult to remove ; but the experiment 
might be dangerous, and at present they did not need to 
make use of it. 

With some difficulty, from the very limited view that 
could be obtained through the crevices, Mr. Austin, 
who had been at Petra before, made out that the portal 
was at some distance from the present Arab encamp- 
ment, and out of their sight, and would, he judged, lead 
into a ravine near El Deir, and into the area of the city 
itself. 

" To visit El Deir," he said, after they had retraced 
their steps, and told their adventure to their expectant 
friends at the top of the staircase, " would have been 
very interesting under happier circumstances ; but should 
we escape from this thraldom, we must avoid so exposed 
a position, and be content to flee through one of the 
numerous small wadys by which we may proceed south- 
wards. I feel assured now that we may, by God's help, 
defy these people." 

" And the blessed strame itself, yer honour," cried 
Pat, prouder than ever to have been chosen for this 
expedition before either Jacob or Andrew, " runnin > just 
past our own back door, and she, the creatur, close at hand, 
and niver no nade to be showin' in the face of the thaves." 

2 a 2 
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"But El Deir, Mr. Austin T said Mr. Arnold, 
"though God forbid that my anxiety for knowledge 
should lead us into peril ; it -would be very desirable that 
I should be able to note something of this remarkable . 
place, were it only to gratify Mi's. Arnold. You have 
seen it, Mr. Austin ? " 

m 

" I have," replied that gentleman, " and I shall 
much regret not being able to accompany yon to a spot 
which, for religious association, surpasses all this mar- 
vellous Petra in interest for the Christian. The ravine 
into which our newly found portal opens is a wild torrent 
bed resembling the Sik we passed through on our way to 
the Khuzne* ; from this you turn aside to ascend a won- 
derful staircase in the rock, 1,500 feet in height. 

"This staircase, which is entirely hewn out of the 
rock, and glows with its native colours, leads up into 
the heights that face Mount Hor on the north ; and 
there, situated like the KhuznS, between two great walla 
of rock, stands the Temple of El Deir, built apparently 
of yellow stone, and covered with elaborate orna- 
ment." 

"Why is it called 'El Deir/ the convent?" said 
George. " Did it belong to Christian times 1 " 

" It must have been used as a Christian church," said 
Mr. Austin ; " the crosses carved within it, as well as the 
name * El Deir/ seem to imply that fact ; but it is still 
more certain that its site, at least, has been connected 
with some of the most striking passages of the Jewish 
church. Sinaitic inscriptions — that is, the strange letters 
and hieroglyphics that mark the track of the Israelites 
through the rocky wilderness — are carved on the steps 
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near to the entrance, and the walls inside are sculptured 
with the marks that accompany them." 

" Do you agree with me," said Mr. Hope, " that we 
have good grounds for supposing El Deir identical with 
the ancient Kadesh ? " 

" The whole of Petra, with its surrounding remains, 
may be, I tKink, identified with this important station of 
the wandering people," said Mr. Austin. " Petra becomes 
doubly interesting to us when we look upon it, dignified 
as the scene of the last days of both Miriam and Aaron; 
and we may well bear this short imprisonment when we 
consider that these rock-hewn caves may have afforded 
shelter to the Israelites after their faithlessness at the 
waters of strife. "Whilst we may believe that it was of 
the sanctuary that had been at that time planted in El 
Deir, that Deborah sang in the glorious and triumphant 
words, * Lord, when thou wentest out of Seir, when thou 
marchedst out of the field of Edom, the earth trembled, 
and the heavens dropped, the clouds also dropped water. 
The mountains melted from before the Lord, even that 
Sinai from before the Lord God of Israel/ " 

" Your interesting account makes me still more regret 
that prudence would appear to forbid our making further 
investigations of this most important region," said Mr. 
Arnold. 

" Our future movements must, in great part, depend 
upon those of our enemies," said Mr. Warren ; " but I 
think it most unlikely that we shall be able to pursue our 
researches in this neighbourhood." 

That there was at present some movement going on in 
the camp of the enemy, there could be no doubt : during 
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the whole day there was a great commotion. From their 
point of observation they could perceive the young sheikh 
haranguing the men, who received his words but sullenly, 
while the old sheikh never issued from his tent. It was 
plain that unanimity did not govern their forces, and the 
captives could not but hope that weakness would prove 
the natural consequence of division ; and the withdrawal 
of the forces altogether be the final result. But the day 
passed without any such demonstration, and Pat was 
forbidden to repeat his nocturnal expedition — a piece of 
prudence to which he only submitted, after loud regrets 
for the disappointment that must fall upon the unfortunate 
camel, left thus without either company or " bones." 

The next day another commotion took place; and after 
much argument, the young sheikh himself -was seen 
ascending the staircase, holding before him a large 
leather shield. Reluctant to slay the brave leader of 
such a forlorn hope, Mr. Warren did not at first issue 
orders to fire ; but when the desperate man had reached 
the barrier, and with a ponderous hammer had actually 
forced one stone inside, it was no longer safe to wafy 
especially as his followers were close behind : so on them 
they fired, and that with deadly effect. The infuriated 
youth, seeing his men rapidly deserting, was then compelled 
to retreat himself, leaving the bodies of two of his people 
lying on the steps. 

The first care of the besieged was to repair the barri- 
cade ; then Mr. Hope spoke, and said — " My friends, this 
slaughter in cold blood is terrible ; it must not be con- 
tinued. Let me descend, and once more try to make 
terms with these sheikhs." 
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" I'd say, rather, sir," said Markham, " if you'd allow 
me to speak, let us all go in a body, and fight the cowardly 
dogs, like men. Depend upon it, sir, they'd run." 

" No, no, Markham," said Mr. Arnold, hurriedly, " bet- 
ter that we should run ourselves. Providence has opened 
a way for us in the newly-discovered portal ; let us take 
advantage of it, and free ourselves from this miserable 
abode." 

" But what in the world can we do with these dear 
ones V said Mr. Warren, pointing to his wife and child. 
" They cannot, if even we were able, face the toil, the 
peril, the privations, the hourly dangers of the desert) 
which alone seems open to us." 

" I can walk as well as Edwin and George, papa," said 
Maria ; " and Norah has been accustomed to walk miles 
since we left Beyrout. Patrick says she is a jewel of a 
boy for walking. It is only mamma ; but if she could 
sit on the camel saddle, perhaps the men would carry her 
in turns." 

" But sure an' isn't there the cratur herself that Miss 
Maria herself calls ' Fatima,' " said Patrick. " Wouldn't 
I be lettin' her too out of jail, and wouldn't she be 
carryin' the misthress like a queen, God bless her 
Majesty." 

" The very thing ! I never thought of Fatima," cried 
Maria, clapping her hands. " How charming, mamma, 
would it not be for you to ride on Fatima? — and we could 
walk by your side." 

" Just as your papa likes, my dear," said Mrs. Warren, 
languidly, " only take me from this sepulchral cave, and 
save me from those hideous Arabs. I think the men 
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might have secured our mules as Patrick did the camels; 
but no matter, I can ride on a camel if it be my fate to 
do so, and I shall be thankful for such a safe though 
sickening mode of travelling." 

" On the whole," said Mr. Warren, finding that his 
wife agreed to it, " pusillanimous as the measure may 
appear, I fancy Mr. Arnold's plan will be the most 
prudent ; for the water is nearly exhausted, and we must 
pull down one or more of our barriers in order to pro- 
cure more." 

" Besides, master," said Jacob, " provisions is rxmning 
low, and we'd hardly stand another day or two without 
coming on short allowance, and there's nought brings 
down a man's pluck like that." 

" Very well, Jacob ; then we'll not wait to be starved 
out," said Mr. Warren. " We'll make a sally and die 
game, if they do pursue us ; but if we're prudent, they 
may think us still in the fortress, and we shall have time 
to get a capital start of them. What say you, my friends; 
will you all be ready at midnight ?" 

" And me, plase yer honour," said* Pat ; " I'd like to 
be batin' the lady moon, and be out afore her, and lookin' 
on Fatima, the beauty, and axin her kindly will she be 
comin' amongst us once more. And then I'll be havin' 
her right drawn up afore the door when midnight comes, 
and she ready and williu' to be laden with the luggage, 
includin' the misthress, and niver a word at all, at 
alL" 

The camel was such a precious acquisition that Pat was 
allowed to make the attempt to secure it, and the day 
was spent in packing up all the possessions in as small a 
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compass as possible, in forcing them down the narrow 
staircase, and placing all in readiness close to the yet 
unopened portal. Before the day closed, a venturous 
Arab flung a stone up against the barrier, and they 
gladly took the opportunity of firing a shot back again 
to show that they were at their posts, and thus to avert 
any possible suspicion of their intentions. 

Finally, they all sat down to a repast of rice and dates 
before they started on their perilous and uncertain route. 
Half an hour before midnight, the stones which filled up 
the ancient portal had been removed, as noiselessly as 
possible, which, from their not being united by mortar, 
was not difficult after the first had been extracted. 
Patrick was then permitted to pass through the opening, 
and anxiously and watchfully they remained in silence 
until midnight had passed, and, but for fleeting clouds, 
the moon would have appeared. Then a soft, pattering 
step was heard, and Pat, in a subdued whisper, said, 
" Isn't she' a jewel, and niver a word was she makin' ? 
Now, thin, will yer honour be handm* out the bags V 

Not daring to break the silence by a word of thanks 
or praise, the tent, the mattress, and the carpet, were 
piled upon the patient, kneeling animal ; Mrs. Warren 
being securely placed in the middle of the pile, and Maria, 
to her great delight, being trusted to redeem her assur- 
ance of being strong enough to walk. The beast was then 
led cautiously up the ravine, and the rest followed one 
after another, silently, for a quarter of an hour, until the 
rising moon showed them that the scattered ruins amidst 
which they were passing held no living being but them- 
selves. Mr. Austin then recommended a halt, that he 
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might ascertain their position, and decide on their futon 
route. 

" I think we agreed upon one point, Mr. "Warren," said 
he, " that it would not be advisable to return to Shobak." 

" Certainly," replied Mr. "Warren, " -we will not flee 
from Scylla into Charybdis ; we must try a new venture. 
Our friend Arnold, I know, wishes us to take the track 
of the Israelites, but, however interesting to trace their 
footsteps, I fear the route may be difficult." 

"I have done it," said Mr. Austin, "and nave little 
doubt that with the patience and endurance our party 
have already shown themselves capable of, we may all ac- 
complish it ; that is, if we can pick up, for love or money, 
either horses or camels on our way. We must not delay 
to get a store of water here, for I know of wells at 
intervals for the first part of the journey." 

" And sure, yer honour," said Patrick, " wasn't Master 
George puttin' it in me head not to be forgetting the 
water-bags; musha, what would be in the boys to be 
carryin' wather in those same bags, when a pail and a 
bowl would be altogether more handy, and me fillin g 
them up at the strame all unknownst, and arn't they on 
Fatima, now, the baste." 

" Well, Pat, I must say that you have done very well," 
said Mr. Warren ; " and Mr. George has a useful, kind 
head to think of reminding you. I agree with you, Mr. 
Austin, it would be ungrateful not to rely on our faithful 
band, brave and enduring as they have proved themselves. 
We will try the desert route." 

" It is what I have much desired," said Mr. Arnold, 
" but do you think we shall be pursued 1 " 
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k Mr. Warren, looked at the other two gentlemen, and 
then replied, " I am afraid Arnold, there cannot be a 
b doubt of that ; all we can hope is to escape by stratagem, 
$ or to fall in with help and protection. " 
i " When we are in our greatest straits," said Mr. Austin, 
t " we shall have the least to fear from the pursuers. They 
ir will not follow us into the dry and barren wilderness. " 
t " Famine or murder, v groaned Mr. Arnold, " the same 
fearful alternatives as we have left behind us." 

" George thinks it very jolly, papa," said Maria, " and 

, so do I. It's such fun to make fires and boil rice and eat 

it from a great bowl, and to sleep on a carpet under a 

tent, and have Norah and Patrick and all of them with 

us ; just like ourselves." 

" You are but a silly little girl, my child," said Mr. 
Warren, smiling, and stroking her fair head ; " I dare say 
that both you and George will be almost as glad as 
mamma to have a good house to live in, when our 
wanderings are ended." 

" We must now descend into the Arabah," said Mr. 
Austin, "here is a ravine winding southwards which will 
take us there. We shall then pass down the wide and 
desert valley, up which the wearied Israelites struggled ; 
and when denied the privilege of passing through Edom, 
had to return to Akaba, from whence they finally turned 
off through a gap in the eastern hills, to pass on to Moab. 
We have yet a considerable part of the night, and must 
make speed. This young lady had better now yield to 
orders, and take a seat on the camel, for slow and fatigued 
pedestrians would only retard our steps." 

" But the Arabs may not find out that we have escaped, 
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the whole day there was a great commotion. From their 
point of observation they could perceive the young sheikh 
haranguing the men, who received his words but sullenly, 
while the old sheikh never issued from his tent. It was 
plain that unanimity did not govern their forces, and the 
captives could not but hope that weakness would prove 
the natural consequence of division ; and the withdrawal 
of the forces altogether be the final result. But the day 
passed without any such demonstration, and Fat was 
forbidden to repeat his nocturnal expedition — a piece of 
prudence to which he only submitted, after loud regrets 
for the disappointment that must fall upon the unfortunate 
camel, left thus without either company or " bones." 

The next day another commotion took place; and after 
much argument, the young sheikh himself was seen 
ascending the staircase, holding before him a large 
leather shield. Reluctant to slay the brave leader of 
such a forlorn hope, Mr. Warren did not at first issue 
orders to fire ; but when the desperate man had reached 
the barrier, and with a ponderous hammer had actually 
forced one stone inside, it was no longer safe to wait, 
especially as his followers were close behind : so on them 
they fired, and that with deadly effect. The infuriated 
youth, seeing his men rapidly deserting, was then compelled 
to retreat himself, leaving the bodies of two of his people 
lying on the steps. 

The first care of the besieged was to repair the barri- 
cade ; then Mr. Hope spoke, and said — " My friends, this 
slaughter in cold blood is terrible ; it must not be con- 
tinued. Let me descend, and once more try to make 
terms with these sheikhs." 
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" I'd say, rather, sir," said Markham, " if you'd allow 
me to speak, let us all go in a body, and fight the cowardly 
dogs, like men. Depend upon it, sir, they'd run." 

" No, no, Markham," said Mr. Arnold, hurriedly, " bet- 
ter that we should run ourselves. Providence has opened 
a way for us in the newly-discovered portal ; let us take 
advantage of it, and free ourselves from this miserable 
abode." 

" But what in the world can we do with these dear 
ones 1 " said Mr. Warren, pointing to his wife and child. 
" They cannot, if even we were able, face the toil, the 
peril, the privations, the hourly dangers of the desert, 
which alone seems open to us." 

" I can walk as well as Edwin and George, papa," said 
Maria ; " and Norah has been accustomed to walk miles 
since we left Beyrout. Patrick says she is a jewel of a 
boy for walking. It is only mamma ; but if she could 
sit on the camel saddle, perhaps the men would carry her 
in turns." 

" But sure an* isn't there the cratur herself that Miss 
Maria herself calls ' Fatima/ " said Patrick. " Wouldn't 
I be lettin' her too out of jail, and wouldn't she be 
carryin' the misthress like a queen, God bless her 
Majesty." 

" The very thing ! I never thought of Fatima," cried 
Maria, clapping her hands. " How charming, mamma, 
would it not be for you to ride on Fatima? — and we could 
walk by your side." 

" Just as your papa likes, my dear," said Mrs. Warren, 
languidly, " only take me from this sepulchral cave, and 
save me from those hideous Arabs. I think the men 
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might have secured our mules as Patrick did the camels ; 
but no matter, I can ride on a camel if it be my fate to 
do so, and I shall be thankful for such a safe though 
sickening mode of travelling." 

" On the whole," said Mr. "Warren, finding that his 
wife agreed to it, " pusillanimous as the measure may 
appear, I fancy Mr. Arnold's plan will be the most 
prudent ; for the water is nearly exhausted, and we must 
pull down one or more of our barriers in order to pro- 
cure more." 

" Besides, master," said Jacob, " provisions is running 
low, and we'd hardly stand another day or two without 
coming on short allowance, and there's nought brings 
down a man's pluck like that." 

" Very well, Jacob ; then we'll not wait to be starved 
out," said Mr. "Warren. " "We'll make a sally and die 
game, if they do pursue us ; but if we're prudent, they 
may think us still in the fortress, and we shall have time 
to get a capital start of them. "What say you, my friends; 
will you all be ready at midnight 1" 

"And me, plase yer honour," said* Pat; "I'd like to 
be batin' the lady moon, and be out afore her, and lookin' 
on Fatima, the beauty, and axin her kindly will she be 
comin' amongst us once more. And then I'll be havin' 
her right drawn up afore the door when midnight comes, 
and she ready and willin' to be laden with the luggage, 
includin' the misthress, and niver a word at all, at 
alL" 

The camel was such a precious acquisition that Pat was 
allowed to make the attempt to secure it, and the day 
was spent in packing up all the possessions in as small a 
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compass as possible, in forcing them down the narrow 
staircase, and placing all in readiness close to the yet 
unopened portal. Before the day closed, a venturous 
Arab flung a stone up against the barrier, and they 
gladly took the opportunity of filing a shot back again 
to show that they were at their posts, and thus to avert 
any possible suspicion of their intentions. 

Finally, they all sat down to a repast of rice and dates 
before they started on their perilous and uncertain route. 
Half an hour before midnight, the stones which filled up 
the ancient portal had been removed, as noiselessly as 
possible, which, from their not being united by mortar, 
was not difficult after the first had been extracted. 
Patrick was then permitted to pass through the opening, 
and anxiously and watchfully they remained in silence 
until midnight had passed, and, but for fleeting clouds, 
the moon would have appeared. Then a soft, pattering 
step was heard, and Pat, in a subdued whisper, said, 
" Isn't she' a jewel, and niver a word was she makm' 1 
Now, thin, will yer honour be handin' out the bags ] " 

Not daring to break the silence by a word of thanks 
or praise, the tent, the mattress, and the carpet, were 
piled upon the patient, kneeling animal ; Mrs. Warren 
being securely placed in the middle of the pile, and Maria, 
to her great delight, being trusted to redeem her assur- 
ance of being strong enough to walk. The beast was then 
led cautiously up the ravine, and the rest followed one 
after another, silently, for a quarter of an hour, until the 
rising moon showed them that the scattered ruins amidst 
which they were passing held no living being but them- 
selves. Mr. Austin then recommended a halt, that he 
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might ascertain their position, and decide on their future 
route. 

" I think we agreed upon one point, Mr. Warren," said 
he, " that it would not be advisable to return to Shobak." 

" Certainly," replied Mr. Warren, " we will not flee 
from Scylla into Charybdis ; we must try a new venture. 
Our friend Arnold, I know, wishes us to take the track 
of the Israelites, but, however interesting to trace their 
footsteps, I fear the route may be difficult." 

"I have done it," said Mr. Austin, "and have little 
doubt that with the patience and endurance our party 
have already shown themselves capable of, we may all ac- 
complish it ; that is, if we can pick up, for love or money, 
either horses or camels on our way. We must not delay 
to get a store of water here, for I know of wells at 
intervals for the first part of the journey." 

"And sure, yer honour," said Patrick, "wasn't Master 
George puttin' it in me head not to be forgetting the 
water-bags; musha, what would be in the boys to be 
carryin' wather in those same bags, when a pail and a 
bowl would be altogether more handy, and me filling 
them up at the strame all unknownst, and arn't they on 
Fatima, now, the baste." 

" Well, Pat, I must say that you have done very well," 
said Mr. Warren ; " and Mr. George has a useful, kind 
head to think of reminding you. I agree with you, Mr. 
Austin, it would be ungrateful not to rely on our faithful 
band, brave and enduring as they have proved themselves. 
We will try the desert route." 

" It is what I have much desired," said Mr. Arnold, 
" but do you think we shall be pursued 1 " 
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Mr. Warren, looked at the other two gentlemen, and 
then replied, " I am afraid Arnold, there cannot be a 
doubt of that ; all we can hope is to escape by stratagem, 
or to fall in with help and protection." 

" When we are in our greatest straits," said Mr. Austin, 
" we shall have the least to fear from the pursuers. They 
will not follow us into the dry and barren wilderness." 

" Famine or murder, v groaned Mr. Arnold, " the same 
fearful alternatives as we have left behind us." 

" George thinks it very jolly, papa," said Maria, "and 
so do I. It's such fun to make fires and boil rice and eat 
it from a great bowl, and to sleep on a carpet under a 
tent, and have Norah and Patrick and all of them with 
us ; just like ourselves." 

" You are but a silly little girl, my child," said Mr. 
Warren, smiling, and stroking her fair head ; " I dare say 
that both you and George will be almost as glad as 
mamma to have a good house to live in, when our 
wanderings are ended." 

" We must now descend into the Arabah," said Mr. 
Austin, " here is a ravine winding southwards which will 
take us there. We shall then pass down the wide and 
desert valley, up which the wearied Israelites struggled ; 
and when denied the privilege of passing through Edom, 
had to return to Akaba, from whence they finally turned 
off through a gap in the eastern hills, to pass on to Moab. 
We have yet a considerable part of the night, and must 
make speed. This young lady had better now yield to 
orders, and take a seat on the camel, for slow and fatigued 
pedestrians would only retard our steps." 

" But the Arabs may not find out that we have escaped, 
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Mr. Austin," said Edwin. " I expect they will fancy us, 
all this time, still shut up in the cave, with our guns 
pointed at them." 

" I trust .they will," answered Mr. Austin ; " and unless 
they happen to discover the newly opened portal, to- 
morrow will at least be advanced before they can suspect 
the fact. We must, however, be prepared for all emer- 
gencies." 

" We contrived to remove all outward fall of 'stones, 
sir," said Markham, " and to pile them up in the hole as 
smoothly as we could in the darkness. It's likely to be 
a long way from the camp, they'll hardly look to find if 
we have got out there." 

" Perhaps you are right, Markham," said Mr. Warren. 
" God send it may be so, for we are in a far worse condi- 
tion for defence than when we held our strong fortress in 
the rock." 

" Ay, sir," replied the man, " but there's the liberty to 
set against that. A man may fight desperately, but it's 
heartless work when he's set on like a rat in a trap." 

Thus, pretty well contented with their condition, they 
resumed their march ; and after winding through the 
narrow ravine towards the west, which was almost choked 
with stones and luxuriant vegetation — yet was once the 
busy road to the great commercial city — they rested soon 
after daybreak beside a pure spring of water, where the 
faithful camel was relieved and refreshed, and the tra- 
vellers had some coffee. 

Then boldly pushing on, they entered the scorching and 
sultry desert of the Wady Arabah, and now their tired 
feet for the first time pressed the sands, which, even at 
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this late season of the year, were burning to the touch. 
Wherever a stone broke the even surface it was more 
than likely that a snake or scorpion sheltered under it, 
and Maria was at last glad of her rocking seat on the 
back of Fatima, far out of the reach of the noxious 
creatures. 

" The expression so often used in the Holy Scriptures 
in describing the wanderings of the Israelites," said Mr. 
Hope, " the plain, or the desert, is in the original, Arabah, 
and signifies literally the dry desert ; bat this barren dis- 
trict is specially called ' the Arabah.' You see hills on 
both sides of us ; those on the west are limestone ranges, 
whilst on the east the mountains appear to be of granite, 
and between the two runs this long wide plain from the 
Dead Sea to the Gulf of Akaba, and this is undoubtedly 
the tract known as the wilderness of Zin, through which, 
if the Israelites did not pass on their way to Canaan, 
they returned when refused a road through Edom." 

Through this desert they trampled on, as bravely as 
they could, until, when very weary, hungry, and foot- 
sore, darkness compelled them to encamp at a little oasis 
of reeds, where they found some pools of water welcome 
enough to Fatima, but repulsive to the travellers, who 
had not yet suffered thirst sufficient to enable them to 
drink mud, and here they at last enjoyed some hours of 
undisturbed repose. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

The Storm in the Desert — The Foe at Hand — A Brief Escape — 
Elath, the Palm Grove — In Sight of Akaba — In the FooTstepB 
of the Israelites. 

THE rest of the travellers was not, however, for very 
long. In the very early morning, "while still 
lighted by the moon, it was judged better to resume 
their journey; for time, in enabling them to move farther 
away from their pursuers, was too precious to be wasted. 
They were thus also enabled to make some progress 
before the hot sun arose, and when they paused for rest 
and breakfast, Mr. Austin cheered them by the assurance 
that two days more would bring them to Akaba, where 
food, and possibly another camel, might be procured. 
Onward again they toiled until darkness overshadowed 
them, and a cold air warned them that winter, even in 
that sultry desert, had its terrors. Ko leafy shrubs or 
trees offered them shelter for an encampment, and they 
were glad to halt amongst a heap of sand-hills, by the 
edge of a marsh, where again they had not even the 
refreshment of a draught of water, as the scanty pools 
were too brackish for any but the patient camel to relish 
the saline drink that they afforded. The north-west 
breeze, too, was so piercing to those who had been 
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exposed to the burning mid-day sun, that they shrank 
into the tent to seek a shelter from it. 

" This is a grievous trial/' said Mr. Arnold, meekly ; 
" nevertheless I submit to it willingly, rather than the 
murderous weapons of the Arabs. *I feel assured that 
they have supposed we should retreat towards Shobak, 
and so towards Jerusalem, and thus we may have 
entirely escaped their fierce pursuit. Do you not agree 
with me, Mr. Austin ? Your looks express incredulity." 

" Because I know the cunning of the people," answered 
Mr. Austin. " I know that they would not be satisfied 
to conclude that we had gone to Shobak, without corro- 
borative evidence, and that they would vainly seek. 
Nor can we hope that they would fail to find our trail 
towards the desert. Remember the number of our 
pedestrians, the camel, the light sand which has received 
the impression of our footsteps, the remains of our fires, 
and the knowledge which we ourselves gave them of our 
proposed route. Our sole safety lies, I believe, in the 
time that might elapse before our flight was discovered." 

" "Without speculating upon the chances of a possible 
pursuit," said Mr. Hope, " I fear that we have a certain 
evil close at hand. Even in this scorching desert, winter 
asserts its sway in storms, and yon dark sky, and the 
increase of the wind, speak of an approaching one. Let 
the men doubly secure the tent, we have no other 
shelter." 

"With gloomy anticipations, which it was difficult to 
control, the men gathered stones, of which there were 
abundance lying near, and laid them, along with mounds 
of damp sand, around the shaking tent ; and whilst the 
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the whole day there was a great commotion. From their 
point of observation they could perceive the young sheikh 
haranguing the men, who received his words but sullenly, 
while the old sheikh never issued from his tent. It was 
plain that unanimity did not govern their forces, and the 
captives could not but hope that weakness would prove 
the natural consequence of division ; and the withdrawal 
of the forces altogether be the final result. But the day 
passed without any such demonstration, and Pat was 
forbidden to repeat his nocturnal expedition — a piece of 
prudence to which he only submitted, after loud regrets 
for the disappointment that must fall upon the unfortunate 
camel, left thus without either company or u bones. " 

The next day another commotion took place; and after 
much argument, the young sheikh himself was seen 
ascending the staircase, holding before him a large 
leather shield. Reluctant to slay the brave leader of 
such a forlorn hope, Mr. Warren did not at first issue 
orders to fire ; but when the desperate man had reached 
the barrier, and with a ponderous hammer had actually 
forced one stone inside, it was no longer safe to wait, 
especially as his followers were close behind : so on them 
they fired, and that with deadly effect. The infuriated 
youth, seeing his men rapidly deserting, was then compelled 
to retreat himself, leaving the bodies of two of his people 
lying on the steps. 

The first care of the besieged was to repair the barri- 
cade ; then Mr. Hope spoke, and said — " My friends, this 
slaughter in cold blood is terrible ; it must not be con- 
tinued. Let me descend, and once more try to make 
terms with these sheikhs. " 
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" I'd say, rather, sir," said Markham, " if you'd allow 
me to speak, let us all go in a body, and fight the cowardly 
dogs, like men. Depend upon it, sir, they'd run." 

" No, no, Markham," said Mr. Arnold, hurriedly, " bet- 
ter that we should run ourselves. Providence has opened 
a way for us in the newly-discovered portal ; let us take 
advantage of it, and free ourselves from this miserable 
abode." 

" But what in the world can we do with these dear 
ones r said Mr. Warren, pointing to his wife and child. 
" They cannot, if even we were able, face the toil, the 
peril, the privations, the hourly dangers of the desert, 
which alone seems open to us." 

" I can walk as well as Edwin and George, papa," said 
Maria ; " and Norah has been accustomed to walk miles 
since we left Beyrout. Patrick says she is a jewel of a 
boy for walking. It is only mamma ; but if she could 
sit on the camel saddle, perhaps the men would carry her 
in turns." 

" But sure an' isn't there the cratur herself that Miss 
Maria herself calls ' Fatima/ " said Patrick. " Wouldn't 
I be lettin' her too out of jail, and wouldn't she be 
carryin' the misthress like a queen, God bless her 
Majesty." 

" The very thing ! I never thought of Fatima," cried 
Maria, clapping her hands. "How charming, mamma, 
would it not be for you to ride on Fatima? — and we could 
walk by your side." 

" Just as your papa likes, my dear," said Mrs. Warren, 
languidly, " only take me from this sepulchral cave, and 
save me from those hideous Arabs. I think the men 
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might have secured our mules as Patrick did the camels; 
but no matter, I can ride on a camel if it be my fate to 
do so, and I shall be thankful for such a safe though 
sickening mode of travelling." 

" On the whole," said Mr. Warren, finding that his 
wife agreed to it, "pusillanimous as the measure may 
appear, I fancy Mr. Arnold's plan will be the most 
prudent ; for the water is nearly exhausted, and we must 
pull down one or more of our barriers in order to pro- 
cure more." 

" Besides, master," said Jacob, " provisions is running 
low, and we'd hardly stand another day or two without 
coming on short allowance, and there's nought brings 
down a man's pluck like that." 

" Very well, Jacob ; then we'll not wait to be starved 
out," said Mr. Warren. "We'll make a sally and die 
game, if they do pursue us ; but if we're prudent^ they 
may think us still in the fortress, and we shall have time 
to get a capital start of them. What say you, my friends; 
will you all be ready at midnight ?" 

"And me, plase yer honour," said* Pat; "I'd like to 
be batin' the lady moon, and be out afore her, and lookin' 
on Fatima, the beauty, and axin her kindly will she be 
comin' amongst us once more. And then I'll be havin' 
her right drawn up afore the door when midnight comes, 
and she ready and willin' to be laden with the luggage, 
includin' the misthress, and niver a word at all, at 
all." 

The camel was such a precious acquisition that Pat was 
allowed to make the attempt to secure it, and the day 
was spent in packing up all the possessions in as small a 
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compass as possible, in forcing them down the narrow 
staircase, and placing all in readiness close to the yet 
unopened portal. Before the day closed, a venturous 
Arab flung a stone up against the barrier, and they 
gladly took the opportunity of filing a shot back again 
to show that they were at their posts, and thus to avert 
any possible suspicion of their intentions. 

Finally, they all sat down to a repast of rice and dates 
before they started on their perilous and uncertain route. 
Half an hour before midnight, the stones which filled up 
the ancient portal had been removed, as noiselessly as 
possible, which, from their not being united by mortar, 
was not difficult after the first had been extracted. 
Patrick was then permitted to pass through the opening, 
and anxiously and watchfully they remained in silence 
until midnight had passed, and, but for fleeting clouds, 
the moon would have appeared. Then a soft, pattering 
step was heard, and Pat, in a subdued whisper, said, 
" Isn't she' a jewel, and niver a word was she makin' ? 
Now, thin, will yer honour be handin' out the bags V 

Not daring to break the silence by a word of thanks 
or praise, the tent, the mattress, and the carpet, were 
piled upon the patient, kneeling animal ; Mrs. Warren 
being securely placed in the middle of the pile, and Maria, 
to her great delight, being trusted to redeem her assur- 
ance of being strong enough to walk. The beast was then 
led cautiously up the ravine, and the rest followed one 
after another, silently, for a quarter of an hour, until the 
rising moon showed them that the scattered ruins amidst 
which they were passing held no living being but them- 
selves. Mr. Austin then recommended a halt, that he 
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might ascertain their position, and decide on their ratine 
route. 

" I think we agreed upon one point, Mr. Warren," said 
he, " that it would not be advisable to return to SnobaE" 

" Certainly," replied Mr. Warren, " we will not flee 
from Scylla into Charybdis ; we must try a new venture. 
Our friend Arnold, I know, wishes us to take the track 
of the Israelites, but, however interesting to trace their 
footsteps, I fear the route may be difficult." 

"I have done it," said Mr. Austin, "and have little 
doubt that with the patience and endurance our parly 
have already shown themselves capable of, we may all ac- 
complish it ; that is, if we can pick up, for love or money, 
either horses or camels on our way. We must not delay 
to get a store of water here, for I know of wells at 
intervals for the first part of the journey." 

"And sure, yer honour," said Patrick, "wasn't Master 
George puttin' it in me head not to be forgetting the 
water-bags; musha, what would be in the boys to be 
carryin' wather in those same bags, when a pail and a 
bowl would be altogether more handy, and me fillin g 
them up at the strame all unknownst, and arn't they on 
Fatima, now, the baste." 

" Well, Pat, I must say that you have done very well," 
said Mr. Warren ; " and Mr. George has a useful, kind 
head to think of reminding you. I agree with you, Mr. 
Austin, it would be ungrateful not to rely on our faithful 
band, brave and enduring as they have proved themselves. 
We will try the desert route." 

" It is what I have much desired," said Mr. Arnold, 
" but do you think we shall be pursued 1 " 
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Mr. Warren, looked at the other two gentlemen, and 
then replied, " I am afraid Arnold, there cannot be a 
doubt of that ; all we can hope is to escape by stratagem, 
or to fall in with help and protection." 

" When we are in our greatest straits," said Mr. Austin, 
" we shall have the least to fear from the pursuers. They 
will not follow us into the dry and barren wilderness. ,, 

" Famine or murder, v groaned Mr. Arnold, " the same 
fearful alternatives as we have left behind us." 

" George thinks it very jolly, papa," said Maria, "and 
so do I. It's such fun to make fires and boil rice and eat 
it from a great bowl, and to sleep on a carpet under a 
tent, and have Norah and Patrick and all of them with 
us ; just like ourselves." 

" You are but a silly little girl, my child," said Mr. 
Warren, smiling, and stroking her fair head ; " I dare say 
that both you and George will be almost as glad as 
mamma to have a good house to live in, when our 
wanderings are ended." 

" We must now descend into the Arabah," said Mr. 
Austin, " here is a ravine winding southwards which will 
take us there. We shall then pass down the wide and 
desert valley, up which the wearied Israelites struggled ; 
and when denied the privilege of passing through Edom, 
had to return to Akaba, from whence they finally turned 
off through a gap in the eastern hills, to pass on to Moab. 
We have yet a considerable part of the night, and must 
make speed. This young lady had better now yield to 
orders, and take a seat on the camel, for slow and fatigued 
pedestrians would only retard our steps." 

" But the Arabs may not find out that we have escaped, 
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Mr. Austin," said Edwin. " I expect they will fancy tb, 
all this time, still shut up in the cave, with our gnu 
pointed at them." 

" I trust they will," answered Mr. Austin ; " and unless 
they happen to discover the newly opened portal, to- 
morrow will at least be advanced before they can suspect 
the fact. We must, however, be prepared for all emer- 
gencies." 

" We contrived to remove all outward fall of stones, 
sir," said Markham, " and to pile them up in the hole as 
smoothly as we could in the darkness. It's likely to he 
a long way from the camp, they'll hardly look to find if 
we have got out there." 

" Perhaps you are right, Markham," said Mr. Warren. 
" God send it may be so, for we are in a far worse condi- 
tion for defence than when we held our strong fortress in 
the rock." 

" Ay, sir," replied the man, " but there's the liberty to 
set against that. A man may fight desperately, but it's 
heartless work when he's set on like a rat in a trap." 

Thus, pretty well contented with their condition, they 
resumed their march ; and after winding through the 
narrow ravine towards the west, which was almost choked 
with stones and luxuriant vegetation — yet was once the 
busy road to the great commercial city — they rested soon 
after daybreak beside a pure spring of water, where the 
faithful camel was relieved and refreshed, and the tra- 
vellers had some coffee. 

Then boldly pushing on, they entered the scorching and 
sultry desert of the Wady Arabah, and now their tired 
feet for the first time pressed the sands, which, even at 
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™ this late season of the year, were burning to the touch. 
L ' Wherever a stone broke the even surface it was more 
than likely that a snake or scorpion sheltered under it, 
■ and Maria was at last glad of her rocking seat on the 
m back of Fatima, far out of the reach of the noxious 
m creatures. 

■ : " The expression so often used in the Holy Scriptures 

in describing the wanderings of the Israelites," said Mr. 

* Hope, " the plain, or the desert, is in the original, Arabah, 

I and signifies literally the dry desert ; but this barren dis- 

n trict is specially called ' the Arabah/ You see hills on 

* both sides of us ; those on the west are limestone ranges, 

whilst on the east the mountains appear to be of granite, 

' and between the two runs this long wide plain from the 

1 Dead Sea to the Gulf of Akaba, and this is undoubtedly 

the tract known as the wilderness of Zin, through which, 

if the Israelites did not pass on their way to Canaan, 

they returned when refused a road through Edom." 

Through this desert they trampled on, as bravely as 
they could, until, when very weary, hungry, and foot- 
sore, darkness compelled them to encamp at a little oasis 
of reeds, where they found some pools of water welcome 
enough to Fatima, but repulsive to the travellers, who 
had not yet suffered thirst sufficient to enable them to 
drink mud, and here they at last enjoyed some hours of 
undisturbed repose. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

The Storm in the Desert — The Foe at Hand — A Brief Escape — 
Elath, the Palm Grove — In Sight of Akaba — In the Footsteps 
of the Israelites. 

THE rest of the travellers was not, however, for very 
long. In the very early morning, "while still 
lighted by the moon, it was judged better to resume 
their journey; for time, in enabling them to move farther 
away from their pursuers, was too precious to be wasted. 
They were thus also enabled to make some progress 
before the hot sun arose, and when they paused for rest 
and breakfast, Mr. Austin cheered them by the assurance 
that two days more would bring them to Akaba, where 
food, and possibly another camel, might be procured. 
Onward again they toiled until darkness overshadowed 
them, and a cold air warned them that winter, even in 
that sultry desert, had its terrors. Ko leafy shrubs or 
trees offered them shelter for an encampment, and they 
were glad to halt amongst a heap of sand-hills, by the 
edge of a marsh, where again they had not even the 
refreshment of a draught of water, as the scanty pools 
were too brackish for any but the patient camel to relish 
the saline drink that they afforded. The north-west 
breeze, too, was so piercing to those who had been 
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exposed to the burning mid-day sun, that they shrank 
into the tent to seek a shelter from it. 

" This is a grievous trial," said Mr. Arnold, meekly ; 
" nevertheless I submit to it willingly, rather than the 
murderous weapons of the Arabs. *I feel assured that 
they have supposed we should retreat towards Shobak, 
and so towards Jerusalem, and thus we may have 
entirely escaped their fierce pursuit. Do you not agree 
with me, Mr. Austin % Your looks express incredulity." 

" Because I know the cunning of the people," answered 
Mr. Austin. " I know that they would not be satisfied 
to conclude that we had gone to Shobak, without corro- 
borative evidence, and that they would vainly seek. 
Nor can we hope that they would fail to find our trail 
towards the desert. Remember the number of our 
pedestrians, the camel, the light sand which has received 
the impression of our footsteps, the remains of our fires, 
and the knowledge which we ourselves gave them of our 
proposed route. Our sole safety lies, I believe, in the 
time that might elapse before our flight was discovered." 

" Without speculating upon the chances of a possible 
pursuit," said Mr. Hope, " I fear that we have a certain 
evil close at hand. Even in this scorching desert, winter 
asserts its sway in storms, and yon dark sky, and the 
increase of the wind, speak of an approaching one. Let 
the men doubly secure the tent, we have no other 
shelter." 

With gloomy anticipations, which it was difficult to 
control, the men gathered stones, of which there were 
abundance lying near, and laid them, along with mounds 
of damp sand, around the shaking tent ; and whilst the 
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ladies, Norah, and the boys, sought its shelter, the strong 
men, rolled in cloaks and the carpet, tried to find pro- 
tection in the sand-hills ; but the tempest at last broke 
forth in all its terrors, and then neither tent nor sand-hills 
proved adequate for their defence. The violence of the 
wind soon laid the tent in a heap, from which the 
terrified women were with difficulty extricated. Norah 
screamed and gesticulated, Maria tried to laugh, but 
ended by sobbing wretchedly, and Mrs. Warren groaned, 
and lay prostrate upon the damp earth, while the cold 
rain was coining down upon them in torrents, that no 
covering could defy. Truly tbey felt that they were in 
" a desert land, and in the waste howling wilderness," 
and their hearts failed them. 

Patrick'* good spirits alone were proof against the 
terrible storm. 

"Well, thin," said he, in his usual cheerful voice, 
" sure the cave was by no means such a bad cabin, 
Andrew, and wouldn't we be droppin* on our bended 
knees, could we be in it at this." 

" Haud yer tongue, laddie," growled Andrew ; " ye 
were unco' fain to turn your back dn yon cannie home- 
stead, and ill becomes ye to be rampagin' after another 
sic na den of the unclean." 

Before, however, Andrew had ceased his angry reply, 
Pat had disappeared, and nothing was to be heard but 
the cries of the jackals; and so fearful did they sound 
above the tempest, that Mr. Warren was terrified lest 
new dangers had come near them. But, in a short time, 
Pat returned. " See," said he, " haven't I been salon* a 
nate nest for the misthress and Fatima; the darling baste 
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makm* straight for that same, and niver a wind drivin' 
agin' us, barrin , just a taste out of one corner, and steppin' 
stones kapin' the feet o£ us out of the mud, plase the 
Lord." 

It seemed impossible for any one to have found a 
refuge on that desolate plain, but thinking they could 
not well be worse off than they were, Mrs. "Warren was 
assisted in the direction Patrick pointed out, until they 
arrived at a stony hollow, where they were somewhat 
sheltered from the wind ; and although the rain fell in 
torrents, the camel had been placed under the projecting 
corner of a huge rocky stone ; and a similar projection 
furnished some shelter for the rest. 

The men brought with them the drenched mattress 
and carpet, and the remains of the tent ; but to put the 
latter up would have been impossible : so they huddled 
together as close as they could, and waited for daylight 
and the cessation of the storm with as much patience as 
their different temperaments would allow; wet, cold, 
without fire, and with no appetite at present for their 
scanty food. 

Patrick meanwhile, who never could be quiet for long, 
roamed about, regardless alike of the tempest and the 
remonstrances of his steadier friends. 

Just as a faint glimmering of eastern light was showing 
itself through the thick black clouds, the lad appeared 
looking pale and wild. " Musha," he cried, " it's craping 
into our holes we'll be, like to snakes, and like to scor- 
pions, if so be the stones will stand our friends, for 
why, yer honours, won't they be getting hould on us, 
and niver a shot can we be firing in regard to this 

2 B 
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unlucky rain, and our cartridges all getting wet, worra ! 
worra ! " 

" What is it, Pat ; what do you mean ? " cried Mr. 
Austin, who was nearest, springing up. 

"Sure wasn't it Providence that showed me that 
same, praise the Lord," answered Patrick. " My ears 
didn't desave me, yer honour; and didn't I hear the 
trampling of the horses and the thaves riding down 
farther east, and niver seein' us at all, barrm' they'd be 
sakin' a camping-place, and sorra a bit but this bne, and 
we in "the thrap altogether. Would I be papin' upon 
them -again, yer honour V 

"1 will accompany you," said Mr. Austin. "I am 
accustomed to stealthy movements, and if you are prudent 
we may at all events be able to ascertain if the horses 
really carry our enemies or not. Then if we cannot 
escape, we must organise a defence." 

"It i3 useless to attempt such a thing," said Mr. 
Arnold, in the greatest terror. " Can we not climb yon 
mountains on the west, the Tih, they are nearest to us V 9 

" It is too late to think of such a plan, if our pursuers 
are really close upon us," said Mr. Austin ; " any move- 
ment like that would only expose us all the more cer- 
tainly to their notice. We will, however, ascertain as 
soon as possible how we stand. In the meantime, be 
pleased to remain still, and let us all hope for the best." 

The two men then wound cautiously amongst the low 
hills, which partially concealed them, and on the soft 
sand their feet made no sound. After they had pro- 
ceeded thus for some distance silently, they heard the 
trampling of horses and men's voices, amongst which, to 
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his consternation, Mr. Austin distinctly recognised that 
of the malignant young sheikh. They paused directly, 
hoping that perhaps the enemy might be passing on; 
they soon found, however, that the voices were stationary, 
and judged that the people were actually encamped upon 
the very spot where they themselves had attempted to 
rest on the preceding night. 

Creeping along in the most cautious manner, the two 
spies went a little farther until they were within hearing 
of the speakers, and then remained behind a hillock to 
listen. It was but too plain that the rain had not 
obliterated the traces of their encampment. The attempt 
at a fire, leaving the extinguished brushwood, was an un- 
fortunate mark of their having been there ; and probably 
other scattered ornaments of their bivouac had been left, 
for the sheikh was at this moment triumphantly declaring 
that his prisoners with their hoarded gold should not this 
time escape him. 

" "We must come up with them before they can reach 
Akaba," he added. " Even these wild dogs of Franks, 
who know nothing of riding, cannot walk rapidly amidst 
the storm. We will start again in half an hour." 

What a half-hour of suspense to the anxious listeners ! 
Mr. Austin wished to wait a little longer, but he was 
in terror of Pat's always restless habits. The lad 
would not be satisfied without ascertaining the force of 
the sheikh ; and, crawling on hands and knees over the 
sand, he at length obtained a view of the encampment, 
and was dismayed to see that the party included at least 
thirty horses. He retreated quickly, and whispered to 
Mr. Austin — 

2 b 2 
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" Worra, it's five to one, niver reckoning the horses, 
and they aqual to a man any day. Wouldn't I be 
stalin' one or two, only the craturs are so knowin* and 
not so quiet as me blessed Fatima. Would we be 
bringin' all up and the guns, and firing down on the 
thaves, and they niver expecting us 1 " 

"I think not, Pat," said Mr. Austin, in the same 
cautious tone. 

"Sure, thin, it's right yer honour is, and me agreeable 
to that same," whispered Pat again, "seein' we'll be 
matin the dogs comin , back, as we be followin\" 

"We must try to avoid that too, Pat," said Mr. 
Austin. " Let us now hasten to join the others, the 
day has dawned, the rain is less heavy, the Arabs will 
doubtless be starting soon." 

The alarm of the rest of the party was very great 
when they learnt that the Arabs were in fact so near 
them, and that they would so soon be in front, in pos- 
session of the route, and bearing such hostile intentions 
towards them. To pass them on the road seemed simply 
impossible, and yet it was necessary for the fugitives to 
hasten to Akaba for supplies of food and horses. There 
was just a chance, as Mr. Austin suggested, that the 
enemy might avoid the fort and village, where these 
robber tribes are never welcome; but would proceed at 
once to the pass, and the shores of the Gulf, supposing 
always that the fugitives were before them. It would 
therefore be advisable that tbey should continue their 
route as they had proposed, cautiously looking out, lest 
they should be intercepted by their dangerous enemies. 
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They then waited until the cessation of the rain had 
enabled them to light a fire, by the heat of which they 
partially dried their drenched garments, and made them- 
selves some hot coffee, which was doubly welcome after 
the cold and misery of such a night. They then, with 
the most dreary anticipations, resumed their march, keep- 
ing to the west side of the plain as the least frequented, 
and thus proceeded towards the first habitable spot in 
that weary wilderness, the wilderness of Zin. For a 
whole day their march continued, without their meeting 
with friend or foe, and, although chill and tired, they 
rested at night with the satisfying assurance, that the 
enemy must now be at some distance in advance of them. 
But then came the miserable doubt, whether the Arabs 
would not, after failing to find them at Akaba, conjecture 
that they were still behind, and turn back to intercept 
them ; and the next was a most trying day. The sudden 
springing of a mountain goat (they were now very near 
the hills), the human-like cry of the jackal, the scream of 
the vulture, or even the wind rustling amongst the dry 
and scanty shrubs, when such vegetation adorned their 
path, was enough to startle and dismay the more timid 
of them ; whilst every exertion on the part of the braver 
and more trustful ones was required to keep up the 
spirits of their weaker brethren. At length their weary 
eyes were cheered, and their sinking hearts gladdened, for 
a palm-grove appeared in sight, and they knew that help 
was near. This was Elath, the plural word for the tree?, 
always meaning palm-trees in the desert, and one of the 
stations of the Israelites, while beyond it lay the gulf in 
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which once was moored the " navy of Solomon," employed 
to bring the gold from Ophir ; and which is now called 
the Gulf of Akaba. 

" God be praised ! my children," said Mr. Hope, un- 
covering his head in thanksgiving, as they clearly per- 
ceived the fortress and little village, wretched enough, 
of Akaba. " How well can we enter into the delight 
with which the wearied Israelites beheld yon oasis. The 
palm-trees that shade the well gave new hope and life to 
them, as they do to us now, showing us the way we may 
go by the shores of the gulf, or across the pass to Cairo, 
x in which we may join the Mecca pilgrims, and thus 
escape from this dangerous loneliness." 

" Of course, Mr. Warren," said Mr. Arnold, recovering 
his speech, which had almost been unheard duriog the 
last two days of danger, " Of course, you will engage a 
boat and descend the gulf; and put an end at once to all 
fear of Arabs and storms, and rough roads, and tyranni- 
cal taxation. I am beginning to be very tired of diffir 
culties which bring no adequate advantages. In fact, 
but for these palm-trees, which afford a link in the chain 
of the wanderings of the Israelites, and the interest I 
shall feel in looking on the waters which once bore so 
wondrously rich a cargo, this route has presented nothing 
worth the trouble, even had we travelled with the ap- 
pliances of a modern caravan, instead of the poverty of 
a set *of beggarly fugitives." 

" You are severe upon our misfortunes," said Mr. 
Austin, smiling, **but let us not forget that such was 
the route of the wandering Church of old. Through 
much tribulation they sought and found a better land ; 
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and inasmuch as the life of every* member of the Christian 
Church has been compared to their weary pilgrimage, so 
it can scarcely be unprofitable to have the realities of 
their desert life brought home to us. ,; 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The Market at Akaba — The Crafty Sheikh — Doubtful Information 
—The Gulf of Akaba— The Trail of the Enemy— An Unlucky 
Shot at the Cranes — Attacked Front and Bear. 

" I I ERE we are !" cried Edwin, and his exclamation 
J-X was echoed by all who had the energy left to be 
delighted, as they drew near to the grove of palms, and 
then gathered round the well, from which they each 
received a draught of pure and refreshing water. 

Near the trees were a few huts and tents, and a 
fortress, which was occupied by Egyptian soldiers, not 
promising much aid, though under that banner Mr. Hope 
assured them they might be cheated, but could not be 
made prisoners, or murdered. 

" We had better avoid the soldiers as long as we can," 
said Mr. Austin ; " they are, I know, both rogues and 
tyrants as far as they can venture within the bounds of 
their law. I fancy we shall find the Arabs of the huts 
a simple agricultural race ; the sheikh may possibly be 
exacting, but Mr. Warren will be quite able to deal with 
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him, whilst we are buying food and what we require 
from the people." 

There was no need to take much trouble in the matter 
so necessary to their present comfort, scanty as their 
desert fare had been. . The Arabs, little accustomed bo 
strangers, except at the time of the annual pilgrimage to 
Mecca, flocked around the tent, bringing fowls and eggs, 
sheep, fish fresh from the gulf, vegetables, milk, and 
bread, glad of the opportunity of exchanging their 
surplus provisions for money ; but still more anxious to 
gratify their curiosity. The travellers, half-famished, 
purchased the fresh provisions so eagerly, that the Arabs, 
simple as they were supposed to be, began to raise their 
prices, and it required all Markham's cool diplomacy to 
regulate the market fairly. 

The sheikh soon appeared, a man as crafty as any of 
tos race, and from him Mr. Warren made inquiries about 
the body of Arabs from Petra, but it was with difficulty, 
only by means of both bribes and threats, that he ex- 
ti acted from him the information that a party of these 
robbers had been to Akaba the day before, and had in- 
sisted upon his telling them what strangers, if any, had 
lately passed that way ; and that the sheikh, for a large 
backsheesh, had informed them that a caravan had been 
there two days ago. 

" Was that true 1 " asked Mr. Warren. " Are there 
other travellers so near to us % " 

" Hadjis they were," replied the man, with a cunning 
grin. " One camel they had. Gold they had not. The 
robbers will get none from them. They will not, how- 
ever, dare to murder them, being Hadjis; they will 
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return and curse me. I care not. I am stronger than 
they ; and I have my backsheesh." 

A pretty specimen this of the principles of the man 
with whom they were dealing. 

" You did not tell them the number of the pilgrims 
then 1 " said Mr. Warren. 

" No ; for then they would have turned back, and 
captured you/' said the wary sheikh. " You must thank 
me with a backsheesh/' 

" You don't deserve it," cried Mr. Arnold, angrily. 
" You are a liar and a cheat. Which way did you send 
them after the pilgrims 1 " 

The sheikh fortunately did not understand Mr. 
Arnold's intemperate words, but he heard his rather 
thin voice raised in anger, and he replied calmly, — 

" I have spoken. If you desire more you must use 
fair words and give backsheesh. I am silent." 

" The knave ! " said Markham, in English, reading the 
man's countenance. " I'd not be over ready to fee him, 
sir ; for likely enough you would only be paying him for 
lying again." 

" But it is very desirable that we should be able to 
avoid the route these villainous Arabs have taken," said 
Mr. Arnold. " What do you say, Mr. Warren ? Shall 
we not give him backsheesh, and get an answer to our 
question ? " 

" The man is not to be trusted," answered Mr. Warren. 

" I think we had better continue along the road we 
have proposed to ourselves — that is, down to the shores 
of the gulf, and turn off at Wady Wetei towards Sinai, 
in the track of the wandering Israelites. WJhatever the 
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man may say will not influence my judgment in the 
matter, although, of course, J shall leave the decision to 
the opinion of the majority. What does Mr. Austin 
think ?" 

" I certainly prefer the road I know, to the pilgrims' 
route across the desert, which would afford few objects of 
interest to our young people," answered Mr. Austin. 
" The latter is known to be one of hunger and privation, 
exposed to the attacks of the Arabs, and marked by the 
skeletons of camels and men who have perished in the 
desert from these various causes. I agree with your plan, 
Mr. Warren." 

The crafty sheikh watched and listened, and he either 
knew some words of English, or he drew conclusions 
from the tone and countenance of the speakers ; for when 
Mr. Arnold, regardless of the more prudent counsels of 
his friends, rushed forward, and presented him with a 
liberal backsheesh, and implored him to say truly which 
road the robbers had taken, he replied, quickly — " Let 
the noble Franks take the shores of the sea. Why should 
they go in the track of the robbers over the Western 
Desert?" 

This was good, inasmuch as it reconciled all to the 
original plan ; but Mr. Austin took opportunity to say 
to Mr. Warren — " Let us still continue to be cautious. 
Falsehood and malicious triumph glared from the eyes of 
that unprincipled man." 

"Would it not be well to ask a guard from the 
fortress ? " said Mr. Warren. " The Governor must be 
more to be depended on than this villainous sheikh." 

" I would not advise it," answered Mr. Austin. " They 
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are alike mercenary and treacherous. We require no 
guide, and we could not depend upon the aid of the 
Egyptian soldiers in extremity. We had better have no 
communication with the fortress, nor, indeed, any traffic 
with the sheikh. Let us get what we want from the 
people." 

But again Mr. Arnold had interfered, and had already 
asked the sheikh for camels and a guide to Cairo. The 
sheikh refused a guide at once ; his men, he said, knew 
not the road, could not leave their wives; he would 
sell camels, but they were of great value. Could the 
Franks pay such and such a sum, which he named 1 It 
was exorbitant; and Mr. Warren, very indignant, told 
him that the Franks did not travel with so much money 
to throw away; that they knew the value of camels as 
well as he did. The news that the travellers would buy 
camels was soon spread throughout the camp, and a 
number of poor, aged, lame, and feeble beasts were 
brought for sale ; and these being rejected with scorn and 
ridicule, a more serviceable set were produced. It was the 
same with the prices : at first they asked enormous ones, 
but competition and Markham's skill in dealing with 
them, brought them to reason, and finally four camels, 
with their furniture, were bought ; the sheikh himself, 
finding he could not monopolize, consenting to become a 
merchant amongst the rest. 

Their barley, and the fresh provisions they had already 
bought, were packed upon the camels ; and, followed by 
the still continued demands of the exulting Arabs, the 
refreshed and cheered caravan descended to the shores of 
the Gulf. 
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They had little money left, but they had a good store 
of food, and, although it was with some groans that those !j 
unaccustomed to camel-riding allowed themselves to be ' 
thus conveyed, still their prospects were brighter, and 
they were able to enjoy the fresh blue sea, as they passed 
along the beautiful beach. Between two lines of lofty 
cliffs, over forests of coralline formations, beneath an 
azure sky, flows the water, now deserted, which once bore 
hundreds of barks of commerce. Its natural loveliness 
remains, and despite their desire to get on, they were 
obliged to allow Maria to dismount from her lofty saddle, 
and join the boys in gathering treasures from the red 
sands, where fragments of coral and a profusion of ivory 
or porcelain-like shells, of different forms and sizes, were 
scattered beneath their feet. 

Had it not been for the howling of the wild beasts as 
they encamped on this lovely shore, they might have for- 
gotten the dangers and the miseries of the wilderness 
they had so lately passed through. 

" The Israelites would not suffer much here," said 
Edwin. " They would not need the quails and the manna, 
for they would have the fish like that we have just eaten, 
and which was actually thrown out of the sea at our feet." 

" If they could have been satisfied with it," said Mr. 
Hope ; " but they were a murmuring people, as Moses, 
distracted by their rebellions, thought when he said, ' Shall 
all the fish of the sea be gathered together for them to 
suffice them 1 ' They were not very far from here when 
the quails were brought from the sea to content their 
longings after the flesh-pots of Israel." 

" But that their murmurings were not always without 
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some foundation," said Mr. Austin, " I think our late 
route may have shown us. And to-morrow will take us 
into the lonely Wady, where we shall be better able to 
imagine the trials which were to discipline them for their 
future destiny. "Without sorrow none can be strong. " 

" I consider that my backsheesh to the sheikh was 
judicious," said Mr. Arnold, who had been occupied in 
his own reflections. u I rejoice to think that we have 
evaded our pursuers, and may now continue our researches 
in peace of mind and body. I have become a little accus- 
tomed to the gait of my camel, and I find that, as it is 
in acquiring the sea-step, the camel-saddle only requires 
a little humouring. " 

Mr. Austin was silent : he had not that faith in the 
effects of the backsheesh to the sheikh that the donor 
held ; he did not believe that the Arabs woiild attempt 
to waylay them by the open sea ; but when they set out 
next morning, turning aside from the freedom and security 
of the shore, his anxieties began, and were shared by the 
more thoughtful of his companions. Turning their backs 
upon the sea, they entered a broad defile, through which 
a stream flowed into the Gulf, leaving at first a broad, 
sandy margin at each side. By degrees, however, the 
bed of the torrent narrowed, the rocks on each side rose 
higher, and the sandy path they trod was marked with 
the footsteps of wild animals, whilst the slimy snake often 
glided from under any fragment of rock that they moved 
out of their path. 

" This is the trail of the hyaena," said Edwin, looking 
down, " and see, papa, there is no mistake in the small, 
firm, footsteps of the jackal Here is the mark of the 
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gazelle's light tread, and the splay foot of the crane, or 
flamingo, or some such bird. But, come here, George ; 
Markham, look, tell me, is not this the broad footstep of 
the camel ? and these— oh, there must have been some 
horsemen before us." 

" Hush ! my boy," said Mr. Austin, who had hastened 
up to him, " I applaud your observation, but say nothing 
to alarm your father or Mrs. Warren. It is as I suspected 
The Arabs are before us, but to return would be madness ; 
we must go on, and perhaps a lateral cleft may afford us 
an opportunity to escape. Be always prepared, for they 
may be lying in wait for us." 

Mr. Austin's caution was, however, useless ; the alarm 
had spread through the little line of travellers, and 
trepidation in some, and renewed energy in others, were 
the result. 

" Never fear our pluck, Mr. Austin," said George ; 
"our numbers are few, but you pass the word, and we 
shall be ready. Peter and Mark are not half bad at 
a skirmish, Andrew and Jacob are as firm as oaks, Pat 
is a Paladin without any drill, and Markham, we all 
know what he is. Just tell Mr. Warren to step into the 
first rank, and leave Mr. Arnold and Mr. Hope to be 
body-guard to the ladies' camel. Won't that do, sir? 
Then Ned and I will be light-horse on foot, aides-de- 
camp, ready for anything we're ordered to do ; and let 
the Arabs corae upon us if they dare." 

" Well done, General Bombastes," said Mr. Austin, 
laughing. " Mind you don't flinch if the young skeikh's 
lance appears close to your ear as we turn yon corner." 

" Pray Mr. Austin, and George, my dear boy," said 
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Mr. Arnold, " do not joke upon such a serious subject. 
This is a dreary scene in itself, the blast through the cliffs 
is very trying, and the remembrance of the poor Israelites 
passing through it is miserable enough without antici- 
pating other dangers." 

" What in the world is coming ? " cried Markham, 
from the rear, and the next moment a dull heavy noise 
was heard above their heads, the sky was darkened by a 
cloud of huge birds, which rushed through the air with a 
loud, rapid whiz. Edwin's gun was pointed towards 
them, and one fell to the ground. 

" Put down your gun," said Mr. "Warren, loudly, but 
it was too late. 

" You have been very imprudent, my boy," said Mr. 
Austin, laying his hand upon Edwin's arm. " By this 
thoughtless act you may have attracted the attention of 
the enemy, and brought great trouble down upon us. 
Another time remember to reflect before you fire." 

" I am very sorry, Mr. Austin," said the boy, colouring 
and looking up penitently. " "We have never before met 
with these long-legged cranes, and I knew my father was 
anxious to have a specimen. I confess I thought no 
further of the consequences. I trust they may not have 
heard the gun." 

"That is impossible, I fear," said Mr. "Warren, "if 
they are in this neighbourhood, the echoes must have 
earned the sound from rock to rock for miles ; however, 
let us say no more about it, only be careful for the 
future." 

" A most desirable acquisition," said Mr. Arnold, ex- 
amining the bird, and scarcely heeding what the others 
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were saying. "It is decidedly the Demoiselle crane. 
How fortunate that now that we have the camels, the 
skin can be carried easily. The bird must have stood 
three feet high. It measures at least six feet from tip to 
tip of its blue and white wings, and is the most delicate 
and graceful of its race. "Where are Peter and Mark to 
assist me in skinning it 1 " 

Peter and Mark were Mrs. Warren's attendants, 
and were just now in front leading her camel ; but before 
they could be summoned to perform the important opera- 
tion Mr. Arnold desired, there was a sudden halt, and I 
Peter hastened towards them to say that he heard a 
sound of horses. Unhappily they were too well ac- 
quainted with the keen sense of hearing in the Arabs to 
doubt the fact. 

"Can we retreat, Markham?" asked Mr. Warren, 
hastily. 

" I doubt not," replied the man. " If it turns out to 
be the thieves from Petra, we shall have to fight them ; I 
there'll be no help for it. But there is no call for the 
mistress and the women folks to be in the thick of it 
There's a narrow bit of a cleft to the right I marked as 
we came past : we'll put them in there, and one of us 
must stand guard over them." 

All was now anxiety and preparation, and while Mr. 
Warren was turning over in his mind what Markham 
had proposed, Pat, who always seemed to hear every- 
thing, said — 

" Will it be the good Father Hope to be takin' care of 
the misthress 1 Sure, thin, it's hope we all nade to be 
takin' care of us till brighter times ; but we'll be hardly 
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missing him all the same, seeing he'll niver be firing a 
gun, nor hitting at all, in regard to his objectin' to the 
drawin' of blood, and seem* that we must kill the thaves 
dead, else we shall be dead ourselves. Musha." 

" We must try your plan, Markham," said Mr. "Warren, 
interrupting Pat's harangue. " Maria, my child, you 
will remain quiet where we place you, and cheer your 
mother. Norah, take a pistol, I know that you can fire 
one ; and now my good friend, you will, I am sure, take 
charge of these dear ones until we come back to you, as 
. I trust we may, free from these most persevering 
enemies." 

So saying, he took his wife, who had been already 
lifted trembling from her camel, under his arm, and led 
her towards the little ravine, followed by Maria, Norah, 
and Mr. Hope leading the camel. The parting there 
was most distressing, but bidding them continue to 
ascend the cleft until they were out of sight, he took a 
Jiasty farewell and returned to his companions, who were 
making every preparation for defence, although Mr. 
Arnold, who, for once, was not the most frightened, 
assured them they were premature, that the horsemen 
might turn out to be only travellers like themselves. 
" For, you must remember, Warren," he added, " I have 
the word of the sheikh that our foes are on the high road 
to Cairo." 

" And he has your money, and the satisfaction that he 
has duped us," replied Mr. Warren. " However, we will 
not despair; we are few in number, but we will be 
valiant — we shall fight for life, and all that makes life 
dear. The pass is very narrow at this place ; we will 

2 c 
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remain here ; place the camels in the rear, and await the 
attack. It was that gun, I fear, that has betrayed us." 

" Pray forgive me," said Edwin ; " I am very sorry, but 
I hope we shall win through yet. I don't believe that 
they are more than two to one, and I will try to fight for 
two. I shall feel as if I owed it to you all, for having 
helped to bring them down upon us." 

" Edwin, come to the rear," said Mr. Arnold, beginning 
to believe in the reality of the alarm. "What would your 
poor mother say if she saw you plunging into warfare 
with such unscrupulous opponents ? God send us all safe 
back to Lorton House." 

" Amen," said Jacob. " I like none of their ways in 
this country, and once I were aboard ship to go to a 
Christian country, I'd never be deluded back again. But 
still, masther, I'd not hinder Masther Edwin standin' 
i* front, if he's the pluck for it. Missis '11 like him none 
the less for showing a bit o* sperit." 

" Musha ! " yelled Pat, leaping down from a high pro- 
jecting rock. " Isn't it the thaves themselves, and they 
worming round us, and we in a thrap intirely, barring 
the ladies, bless them, and they getting off clear. It's 
back to back we'll have to fight, your honour, seem 
they're comin' both back and front ; worra, worra, it's 
worse nor that black-hole prison." 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

The Charge in Front — Defeated and Captured — Patrick's Visit of 
Condolence — Maria's Pistol Shot — March by Night — The 
Meeting with Saidi of Palmyra — The Robbers Vanquished 
and Plundered. 

AS soon as they could obtain a few more particulars 
from the excited Patrick, they made out that he had 
distinctly seen the Arabs, and that they had divided into 
two parties, one half preparing to meet them in front, 
the other winding through a defile to attack them in the 
rear. Escape was impossible ; to attempt to climb up the 
precipitous cliffs on either side would only have exposed 
them still more, and their sole hope was that the divided 
parties might not commence their attack at the same 
time, so that they might have a chance of defeating one 
before the other came up. To attain this desirable end, 
they marched forward, as rapidly as they could, and 
turning round an angle rather suddenly, came upon the 
front division of the enemy, who were mounted, armed, 
and approaching them in order. No sooner had they 
perceived each other, than both parties raised a cry of 
defiance, after their several fashions, and the Arabs 
clashed their swords, whilst the Englishmen presented 
arms, ready to fire upon the first aggression. 

Nor had they long to wait ; the Arabs, impatient to 
begin, fired half a dozen muskets in the most irregular 

2 c 2 
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manner, and quite harmlessly, and then rushed forward 
with their lances ; but at the same moment the "Rnglwh 
fired a volley with the most deadly effect amongst them. 
Several fell from their horses ; and as soon as the smoke 
had somewhat cleared away, Mr. Warren was able to 
ascertain that not more than ten remained to defy them, 
anJ he began to hope that if not surprised in the rear, 
they might easily clear their way onwards. A round 
from the second barrels drove back the lancers with more 
loss, and the successful party, with loud cheers, now 
charged upon the discomfited remainder. But in the 
moment when victory seemed almost certain, the larger 
party of the Arabs burst upon the unguarded rear, riding 
amongst them, and by the weight of their horses, over- 
powering resistance. It was in vain to attempt more; 
and when the young sheikh who had led the successful 
onslaught called upon them to surrender, or they should 
all be sabred, Mr. "Warren gave the word for laying down 
their arms, and going up to the young sheikh, demanded 
of him what he desired of them, that he thus persecuted 
them so perseveringly. 

" Vile dogs of unbelievers," answered he, " dare you 
ask what I require ? I want all that you possess ; I want 
the gold you denied me, and the hidden treasure that you 
bore away from the City of the Rocks. Restore your 
stolen riches, give up your hoarded gold, and then I will 
have life for life for the men that you have slain." 

" Listen to me, sheikh," said Mr. Austin, who had now 
come forward, as being most familiar with the Arab 
language. " Men of our country speak the truth always. 
You may not doubt my words. We sought for no trea- 
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sure, we found no treasure, in the prison to which your 
injustice drove us at Petra. We had gold of our own ; 
but we paid it away at Akaba for our provisions, and for 
the camels you see yonder. If you will permit us to 
retain them, and will accompany us, or send a man with 
us to Cairo, you shall be paid a fair and reasonable ransom. 
That is your wisest plan. Kill us and you will get nothing. 
As for the Jives of your men, we hold ourselves guiltless 
of their blood. They first fired on us, and we were com. 
pelled to return their fire. That we are more skilful in 
the use of our guns, and therefore more successful, is no 
fault of ours." 

" You are in my power," replied the young sheikh in 
a rage. " I will first have your money, then lead you off 
as slaves. You are dogs and murderers. Follow me." 

Poor Mark was wounded in the shoulder, and so 
severely that it was necessary for him to be carried by 
two of his companions, as they all followed the imperious 
chief; but no other damage had been incurred by their 
party, except the tip of Pat's ear, which had been torn 
by a shot, but was soon plastered up by Mr. Austin, from 
a store in his pocket-book. 

Of the Arabs, on the other hand, three were left dead 
on the field, and three more were carried off wounded, the 
sight of whom put the sheikh into such a violent passion, 
that when Mr. Austin advanced, and humanely offered 
to attend to the injured men, he loudly bade him begone ; 
" for," said he, " an unbelieving Frank shall not touch a 
son of the Prophet, to poison his wounds." 

The Arabs then led the way slowly towards the sea, 
followed by the prisoners. As they passed the end oi.' the 
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defile in which his wife and child were concealed, Mr. 
Warren's mind was distracted ; and for a moment he was 
tempted to rush forward and tell the sheikh of their re- 
treat, rather than abandon them in such a desolate situa- 
tion, but Mr. Austin restrained him, arguing that they 
might themselves be able to escape and to return to this 
place; and reminding him that they were in the meantime 
under the protection of Mr. Hope, who had often passed 
unscathed amidst the tribes, and that they were therefore 
in a much better position than if exposed to the tyranny 
of the fierce and unprincipled sheikh. 

" At Akaba," he continued, " if we can obtain any 
intercourse with the governor of the castle, I do not think 
that after the representations I can make to him of my 
acquaintance with the Pasha, that he dare refuse to assist 
us ; and to compel this villain to agree to release us in 
exchange for a promised ransom. " 

" My fear is, that he will try to avoid the fortress," 
said Mr. "Warren, " though it will certainly be necessary 
to come near to it to head the gulf." 

They had now left the Wady, which had been the 
scene of such misfortune to them, and had returned to 
the pleasant shores of the Gulf of Akaba. But the shores 
would have been no longer pleasant had their hearts been 
free to enjoy the beauty, for darkness had come on, and 
heavy rain was falling. The Arabs hastily pitched their 
tents for shelter, and placing a guard over their prisoners, 
allowed them to raise their own tent, into which they 
crowded ; and too sad to eat much of the scanty food that 
was brought to them, after Mr. Austin, obtaining his 
medicine-chest from the packages, had contrived to dress 
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Mark's shoulder, and to give him a composing-draught, 
they lay down to sleep if possible. 

The deep distress of Mr. Warren in being thus sepa- 
rated from his wife and child was beyond words, while 
Mr. Arnold volubly expressed his dismay at the loss 
he should sustain in his valuable notes and collection of 
specimens. 

" Look you here, sir," said Markham, " what I'm after 
doing. That great white crag that hangs over head, and 
this pile of red coral, makes the very spot under our feet 
at present * ken-speckle,' as we call it. Now I'm going 
to dig a hole right against the crag, and under the coral, 
and put in it my own money, and if master pleases the 
little he has left ; and if you're afraid the thieves should 
want your papers, why we can just slip them in too." 

" But what would be the use of our leaving our trea- 
sures in a place which I trust we shall never see again?" 
said Mr. Arnold. 

" Don't you be over sure of that, sir," answered 
Markham. " You see they're bent upon having us back 
to their caves and tombs yonder, but they'll be sly if they 
keep us there. I fancy we've wit and pluck amongst us 
to break away, and then we'll just drop in here for our 
property, and go on to pick up the mistress and the rest ; 
they'll be sure not to stir far from here, afraid of 
missing us." 

It was kindly meant of Markham, and prudent, too, 
and he got his master's permission to conceal the gold, 
but Mr. Arnold sturdily refused to give up his treasured 
papers ; they would be safer on his own person than in a 
shifting sand, he said. 
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" Our guards don't seem in a gracious humour at having 
to stand out in the rain," said George, after this little 
matter had been settled. " How they are quarrelling ! 
Not much chance of sleep for us inside. " 

They were abusing the sheikh for having subjected 
them to what they seemed to think so unnecessary a duty, 
on such a night ; and presently must have retreated to 
seek shelter, for all was quiet, and the wretched prisoners 
were left in peace. After they had been taking such rest 
as the close and crowded tent permitted for about an 
hour, Mr. Austin was awakened by a slight noise, and 
looking up, saw the open sky dimly just above him, and 
felt the rain falling on him, and concluding that the tent- 
cover had been torn by the wind, he lay quiet but uneasy 
for another hour, longing for daylight, or the cessation of 
the rain. At the end of that time, he perceived the 
opening darkened for a moment, then a man dropped 
through. 

" Who are you ? " he asked hastily, but not loudly, for 
they never forgot their precautions. 

" Sure, thin, yer honour," replied a well-known voice, 
" it's no thafe, but only meself, and none else, and hopin' 
yer honour will niver be spakin' of that same, and me 
damaging of the tent; and sure I couldn't have been 
starting off without that same, anyhow, worra." 

"What in the world made you start off at all in 
the wind and rain to-night, Patrick 1 " asked Mr. Warren, 
now roused up too. " Have you been alone % " 

" Alone it was, yer honour," answered Patrick, creep- 
ing to his master's side. " Seeing it was asy for me, but 
sure we'd been havin' a row if more of us had been 
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boltin', and they catchin' us again, and being mad alto- 
gether wid us, and no good neither." 

" We should never have joined you in such a mad 
attempt," said Mr. Warren angrily. " Where have you 
been, boy ? " 

" Sure, thin, didn't I know that same, how the misthress 
and Norah and the purty Miss, and the good praste, 
would be mourniug and lookin' out for news, and we 
niver knowin' av they'd have a cabin over their heads, 
the jewels ! and the rain falling on them. Musha. So 
wasn't I swarmin' up the crag like a goat, and away 
yonder to that same crack of the mountains, and followin' 
their steps, and niver a lanthern, and the moon holdin' 
her tongue and not tellin' me the way, and turnin' and 
turnin' till I was hearin' a soft grumblin' ; and sure it 
was her beautiful voice, the camel's, and Fatima it was, 
outside the cosy little black dirty cave ; and sure it is 
that same, yer honour." 

" But, Mrs. Warren, Miss Maria ; are they safe and well, 
my good Patrick? Your courage will have taken away a 
load from my mind if it is so," said Mr. Warren, eagerly. 

"And Norah and theould gentleman, and Fatima, all 
into the bargain," said Patrick. " Me calling over their 
names to be sure they were all right, and he praying God 
for us to be mating again ; but wouldn't have Miss Maria 
to be comin' back with me, she wantin' that same ; and it's 
anate lodgin' barrin* want of food, only havin' some dates; 
and live craters, and scarcely nothin' to ate at all at all." 

" Did you tell them clearly how we were situated ?" 
asked Mr. Austin. 

" Clare it was, yer honour, down here, nighhand the 
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nay ; and not manin' to be takin' it quite, bat settin' off to 
them, plase God, and they'd lave us the door open ; not 
sure that they'd be havin' a door, only wishin' for that 
same, seein' the baste was wantin' his own place ; and, 
Miss, she was makin' up her mind to shoot him av he 
didn't kape out of that." 

It was always difficult to follow Pat's wandering 
speeches, but Mr. Warren and his Mend made out, at 
last, that the poor wanderers had really found a cave to 
shelter in, and that, most probably, they had to dispute 
the possession of it with some wild beast. Mr. i 
Austin feared that it might be a hyena, for that fierce \ 
animal was very common among these mountains ; but, 
however uneasy Mr. Warren might be at the thought of 
such a neighbour for his beloved ones, Pat's bold adven- 
ture had given the parted friends a mutual assurance of 
present safety, and the hope of a future, and perhaps 
speedy, meeting, had once more revived. 

There were not many hours more of the night to pass, 
but the morning broke both wet and cold, and the Arabs 
seemed unwilling to encounter the north-east wind and 
pelting rain, and lingered under their tents. The sheikh 
visited his prisoners during the morning, again demanded 
their treasure, and threatened them if they did not give 
it up ; but retired without coming to any issue. Once he 
asked Markham, as if their absence had for the first time 
struck him, where the women were ; but he, on his guard, 
simply answered, " Sent in another direction, with ft 
guard," and he appeared satisfied ; returning, however, to 
the subject of the money, upon which he was rapidly 
becoming outrageous, when suddenly the sound of a shot 
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was heard, multiplied, as poor Edwin's had been, by its 
re-echoing from peak to peak along the range of moun* 
tains. 

In a moment the sheikh was silenced, his countenance 
fell, he left the tent, and directly afterwards the men were 
busy striking the tents, and preparing, although it was 
near nightfall, to resume their journey. The unfortu- 
nate captives were ordered, also, to take down the 
remains of their own shattered tent ; and, without the 
evening meal, which they stood so much in need of, they 
were obliged to prepare to follow with the rest. 

" A pack of fules," said Andrew, who, saving as he 
was, did not like to go without his " porritch," or what- 
ever stood him in stead of it. " They're fain to rin awa 
fra a pistol-shot, dinna I ken the sound on't, and varra 
likely Miss hersel will hae fired it off; and they 
feared on a bit bonnie lassie, heathens as they are. Tak 
yer wark easy, laddies ; we've no call to tak orders fra 
rogues and highwaymen. Wha kens, some cannie body 
may turn up and tak to our side. Hast thee thy knife, 
Jacob, mon ] " 

"Ay, ay, catch me giving up that," said Jacob; "and 
here, under my waistcoat, is fellow to the pistol I gave to 
Miss when your master gave ane to Norah, for, thinks I, 
after a' the little lady has the more pluck o' the two ; 
Norah's so tender-hearted, at the bottom, poor thing." 

" There is no doubt, "Warren," said Mr. Austin, " that 
the men are deceived by the report of firearms, and dread 
collision with some tribe that may be more efficient than 
they are. This thought gives me comfort ; it shows that 
possible friends may be in the neighbourhood, and it is 
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much better that they should not suspect the real cause; < 
but it seems unlucky that we should be hurried off from 
this favourable spot for escape, and compelled, too, to 
move in the darkness, when we cannot look out for - 
assistance." J 

" I cannot tell you how the report of the pistol has 
alarmed me/' said Mr. Warren, uneasily. " I feel sore 
that they are in danger." 

"Could not Pat start off again V said Edwin. "He \ 
would be sure to be a help and comfort to them in the 
cave." 

Mr. Warren looked tempted by the proposal for a 
moment ; then he shook his head, 

" It cannot be," he said. " He would be missed, pur- " 
sued, and all might be discovered. Besides, if it came to 
a struggle, Pat is a useful hand that we could not spare, 
and it is he who must eventually lead us to the cave; 
should we be fortunate enough to escape from the clutches 
of these villanous Arabs." 

" I suspect," said George, " that the pistol was fired off 
merely to frighten the hyena, so I trust we need not be 
under any more concern than we have hitherto been about 
our poor friends." 

But the sheikh now became impatient at their dilatori- 
ness, and called on them to mount their camels, and take 
their places in the midst of the gang of robbers, as they 
might be called. Another of the wounded men had died, 
merely from want of proper attention, Mr. Austin con- 
sidered; the other two were placed on camels with 
attendants to support them, and now the efficient Arab 
force did not number more than twenty-one. 
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" If Mark had been fit for service," said Mr. Austin, 
" we should have reckoned fully half the number of our 
foe ; and even now, if we could but recover our guns, 
and were not standing under the disadvantage again of 
being attacked suddenly, and in the rear, we might still 
overpower our foes ; but with only a brace of pistols 
amongst us, it would be absurd to raise the flag of 
defiance." 

" And won't I be stalin' them back again," said Pat ; 
" and sorrow a sin the good praste could call that same, 
seem' they are our nat'ral own ; and would I be findin' 
one or two of their own ould blundering guns among them, 
wouldn't we be tachin' the craturs their dooty, and 
carrying the shot where it was wanted, and not wastin* 
powther, as these rogues do." 

"You must not be premature, Patrick," said Mr. 
Arnold. 

" Sure, yer honour, not at all," replied the obliging 
Irishman; "and what would that same premature be 
maninT 

" Mr. Arnold was giving you good advice," said George, 
laughing. " Don't wet your tea till the water boils, or 
you will spoil all." 

" Then it's the thruth, yer honour, in regard to the 
tay I was manin', and the guns all the same," said Pat ; 
" but won't I be watchin' the kettle, and be puttin' out 
my hand when it comes a-bilin'." 

In spite of the cheerfulness of their language, their 
hearts were rather heavy, and every step they took was a 
pang to Mr. Warren, as it carried them farther away from 
the expecting party in the cave ; but fortunately as they 
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thought, their progress in the darkness and the rain 
was slow ; and before they had gone three miles, the dis- 
contented Arabs clamoured for the shelter of their tents, 
and they were again pitched on the open shore of the 
gulf. The prisoners too, unmolested, were allowed to 
raise their shattered tent, and after Peter and Patrick 
had exercised their skill upon it, it was rendered some- 
what serviceable. 

Mark's wound was progressing favourably, and the 
rest was beneficial to it ; and now the sheikh, seeing that 
no pursuit had followed the firing of the gun, became more 
reconciled to await the cessation of the rain in inaction, 
and though still pestering and threatening his prisoners 
occasionally, remained chiefly in his own tent, lazily 
smoking on his carpet. Once again, he referred to the 
women, and asked if they had gone forward to send assist- 
ance to the rest ; but probably recognizing the folly of the 
supposition, a vague answer satisfied him, and he returned 
to the subject no more. Towards evening the rain ceased ; 
then once again they prepared to resume their journey, 
and the toilsome march was continued along the shores 
now so familiar to the poor prisoners. 

At last they reached a point where the mountain range 
descended so closely to the sea, that there was barely room 
for the camels to turn the angle, but beyond this the beach 
spread out into a plain, with a little verdure on the side 
nearest the mountains, and Edwin and George remember- 
ing how much pleasure the sight had given them in their 
former journey, contrived to press their camel on ; they 
were both mounted on the same, and were therefore the 
first to see that the plain was already occupied by a 
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number of tents with camels and horses, and was evidently 
the encampment of a tribe. 

" Friends or foes ? " cried Edwin, hastily ; u will they 
help us?" 

" They can't be worse than these wretches, ,, answered 
George, in the same tone. " We will try them," and 
immediately he dismounted from the camel, and hurried 
towards a tall, well-dressed Arab, whom he had observed 
standing with his back towards them. 

At the same instant Edwin cried out, " Saidi, Saidi ! 
help us, we are prisoners to a tribe from Petra." 

The young sheikh seemed at first struck with surprise, 
and gazed silently, as if he did not recognize the bronzed 
faces of his former companions ; but it was only for a 
moment, the next he had seized his lance, called his men, 
and gathering them up with wonderful rapidity, by the 
time the Arabs had wound round the point of rock, he 
was ready to confront them with a body of well-armed 
men. 

rt Surrender ! " cried he to the Petra chief. " Yield up 
your prisoners and your ill-gotten gains, or we shall take 
all your lives as well." 

The sheikh was pale with rage, surprise, and dismay, 
but he was not the man to disgorge so easily, and he 
furiously fired at the brave young speaker; but the 
' " blundering cratur," as Patrick called his gun, did no 
harm, and the bold men of Palmyra soon surrounded and 
disarmed the cowardly robbers, who now stood in gloomy 
silence, whilst Saidi and his new found friends exchanged 
hasty explanations. Saidi, however, had no sooner heard of 
the treatment that the Europeans had experienced at the 
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hands of these barbarous men, than he ordered them to 
have all their goods taken from them, and to be left on 
the shore destitute. 

Then Pat's warm heart welled up in pity even for these 
wretches. 

"Musha, Master George," said he, "would yon be 
asking this grand gintleman to be laving the dogs a dhry 
morsel anyhow ; sure wouldn't it.be murther intirely, av 
they had nothin' but the say and the sands, and that 
wather so salt, and sorrow a spring anywhere at hand." 

" There is a rill to water this plain," said Mr. Austin, 
" or there would be no vegetation, and there is fish in tbe 
sea, enough for men like these, who deserve punishment 
for their crimes." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Saidi' s Explanation — The Tent of Death — Mr. Austin's Sorrowful 
Recognition — Arrangements with Saidi — Maria and the Hyena 
— The Happy Meeting — The Wady Huderah, the Hazeroth 
of the Israelites. 

NO one had been more pleased than Mr. Warren at 
the recognition between this gay young Arab chief 
and the boys, he knew Saidi well, and saluted him with 
friendliness as well as gratitude, whilst Saidi on his side 
was much interested when he met again the father of 
the little maiden Maria, after whom he anxiously 
inquired, and whom he was impatient to seek. 
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But first they quite naturally inquired how it was that 
Saidi had appeared on this plain at so opportune a 
moment. He pointed to a tent at some distance, and 
said — 

" It is of the dead, unclean ! The Children of the 
Prophet may not enter it ; but we loved him living, and 
fulfil his wishes now that the Angel of Death has called 
him." 

He then explained to them that at Palmyra he and his 
people had been engaged by a rich Effendi to guide him 
to the Dead Sea and to Petra, and from thence to the 
Jebel Musa, where, as Saidi said, the holy place of his 
people stood. They had met with difficulties, but they 
were numerous and strong, and in their encounters with 
robbers, though with the loss of some of their people, had 
always come off victorious. All was well until about 
three days ago, when the Effendi was struck down with 
fever ; and though his own servant watched him and gave 
him medicine from his stores, he had died that morning, 
after making Saidi promise to have his corpse carried to 
the Holy Place to be interred. 

Mr. Austin no sooner heard of the shocking event 
than he hastened to seek the faithful servant, who he 
doubted not would require both sympathy and aid. In 
a short time he returned, pale and agitated. 

" I know the man," said he, " only, too well. My 
friends, he who is lying yonder was the partner of my 
guilt. It was he who aided me in the destruction of my 
victim. You may imagine my feelings when I beheld 
him struck down, whilst I am left here a monument 
of God's unceasing mercy." 

2 D 
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Mr. Warren and the boys were struck with awe at this 
strange coincidence, but by much sympathy they endea- 
voured to sooth the freshly-awakened agonies of their 
Mend. 

"I have one great comfort," he continued, trying to 
exercise his habitual self-control; "his servant tells me 
that in the midst of luxury — for he was the heir to great 
wealth — he has often been very unhappy about the errors 
of his former life, and that this pilgrimage was under- 
taken, he believes, with a view to deepen the religious 
impressions, which T trust had been the fruits of his 
remorse. On his deathbed, in the midst of his prayers 
for his own forgiveness, he had frequently uttered my 
name. Would that I had been here to sooth his last 
moments, and to assure him that I too had forsaken the 
bitter paths of sin! The servant seems to have been 
much attached to him, and is now trying to construct 
a coffin out of some packing-cases for the purpose of 
removing his remains to the Convent of Sinai, but I fear 
that his skill is not equal to his desires. Have we not 
some one who could help him 1 " 

" It's my trade, sir," said Markham, coming forward ; 
"I shall be glad to take up my tools again, though I 
wish it had been for some other purpose. However, I 
will go to him at once, and may be Jacob will come with 
me, for there will be things to do will need more hands. * 

And now Mr. Warren began to negotiate with their 
young deliverer for the continuance of his protection as far 
as the Convent of St. Catherine, stipulating of course 
that they should turn aside to seek his wife and daughter 
in the recesses of El Tih ; and he found that it was a 
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matter easy to arrange, for Saidi was only too well pleased 
at the idea of seeing Maria again, and glad of the oppor- 
tunity of rejoining his well-loved friends. 

They had still to delay some time until Markham, 
assisted by Jacob, and Philip, the dead EfFendi's servant, 
had finished the last receptacle for the unfortunate Eng- 
lishman, and also they had to buy a camel upon which to 
place the coffin, for no animal would have been again 
used by the Arabs after bearing the dead ; but after all 
this was arranged they turned towards the south, leaving 
as they trusted all their misfortunes behind them with 
the sullen robbers, who might now make their way back 
to Petra as best they could, destitute and disappointed. 

Markham did not forget to stop at his " ken-speckle " 
place to dig up his treasures again, and there they con- 
sulted as to the best route for them to pursue, and finally 
decided to pass the entrance to the Wady Wetei, and 
keep on the shore as far as the Wady El Ain, to the 
Huderah, from whence amidst the windings of the moun- 
tains they thought they could the most easily reach their 
poor friends' retreat. This could not all be done in one 
day, and they were a large party to encamp amongst the 
mountain fastnesses ; but after some hours they rested by 
the side of a rill of pure water, overhung with reeds and 
shadowed by wild palms, and from hence Mr. Warren, 
accompanied by Patrick, Saidi, and the rest of his friends, 
set out to find the cave of refuge. Nor was it long 
before Patrick thought he recognized some of the features 
of the spot, and gave first a shrill whistle, and then a 
strain of one of his favourite ditties, " Erin, my country," 
when to their delight it was directly echoed by a distant 
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cry of joy, and an agitated bar or two of the " Groves of 
Blarney. n 

" Sure, now, that's the darlingt of the world, and me 
sister," cried Pat, delighted with his " Cceur de Lion " 
like experiment. " Mebbe sisters won't be reckoned for 
nothin' in yer counthry, Mr. Saidi, and I'm not spakin' 
again that, seein' that yer poor boys won't be havin' our 
ways altogether among them; but niver mindin' that 
same, may the Lord be rainin' blessins on them for iver, 
in regard to their being the swate comfort of the boys, 
for iver and iver, Amen. Thaf s the sisters I'm mania', sir." 

But now another shrill cry was heard, as they hastened 
along, — 

"Patrick, will that be yerself, me boy]" and not 
many minutes elapsed before Norah and Maria appeared 
round the angle of a rock, to rush into the arms of 
father and brother, and great was Maria's joy, as with 
astonishment she found Saidi was- also of the party. 

" But your mother, my child ? " asked Mr. Warren, 
anxiously. 

" Oh ! mamma will be all right now, papa," replied 
Maria. " She has been very sorrowful, and her head has 
always ached. Do you know that I killed the hyena, 
Edwin 1 Wasn't it brave 1 though I was afraid it was 
hardly fair, because we had turned it out of its own den, 
and it' put in its head and grinned, and snarled, and 
snapped, and Norah threw a stone at it, and mamma 
thought it would come and eat us up when we were 
asleep. We had no door, you know, so I thought I 
would just shoot it the next time it put in its ugly head, 
and opened its large mouth to snap at us, and I got 
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hid in a corner with my pistol, and as soon as ever it 
came I shot it in its mouth, and then I screamed and ran 
to Norah." 

u Well done ! bravo, Maria ! " cried both the boys, 
clapping their hands heartily. 

" Mr. Hope said it had died at once," said Maria, be- 
ginning to blush very much, " and he said it was better 
it should be so." 

Whilst Maria was relating her tale of daring, they 
were all moving on, and by the time she had finished they 
had arrived at the very narrow crevice in the rock which 
in their fright the poor fugitives had struggled through, 
and which had led them to the cave where they had since 
lived. It was a wide hollow, though dark and dirty, 
and at present was lighted up by a fire, which somewhat 
dispelled the chill and gloom of the place. In one corner 
Mrs. Warren was lying on a mattress, Mr. Hope had 
been reading to her out of his pocket Bible, but had 
sprung up when he heard the sound of footsteps ; the 
camel was lying beside them. Both looked pale and 
attenuated, as did Norah and Maria, and they had reason 
to do so, for except a bag of dates, which happily had been 
in one of the camel's nets, they had no food during their 
imprisonment. To Mrs. Warren, delicately brought up 
as she had been, this privation had been most trying, and, 
added to the suspense she had been enduring, had so 
reduced her strength that she was scarcely able to rise ; 
and she burst into a flood of tears as soon as she felt 
her husband's strong arms embracing her. 

"Take me away from this horrible dungeon," she 
sobbed. "I do wish indeed to be thankful for our 
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thought, their progress in the darkness and the rain 
was slow ; and before they had gone three miles, the dis- 
contented Arabs clamoured for the shelter of their tents, 
and they were again pitched on the open shore of the 
gulf. The prisoners too, unmolested, were allowed to 
raise their shattered tent, and after Peter and Patrick 
had exercised their skill upon it, it was rendered some- 
what serviceable. 

Mark's wound was progressing favourably, and the 
rest was beneficial to it ; and now the sheikh, seeing that 
no pursuit had followed the firing of the gun, became more 
reconciled to await the cessation of the rain in inaction, 
and though still pestering and threatening his prisoners 
occasionally, remained chiefly in his own tent, lazily 
smoking on his carpet. Once again, he referred to the 
women, and asked if they had gone forward to send assist- 
ance to the rest ; but probably recognizing the folly of the 
supposition, a vague answer satisfied him, and he returned 
to the subject no more. Towards evening th e rain ceased ; 
then once again they prepared to resume their journey, 
and the toilsome march was continued along the shores 
now so familiar to the poor prisoners. 

At last they reached a point where the mountain range 
descended so closely to the sea, that there was barely room 
for the camels to turn the angle, but beyond this the beach 
spread out into a plain, with a little verdure on the side 
nearest the mountains, and Edwin and George remember- 
ing how much pleasure the sight had given them in their 
former journey, contrived to press their camel on ; they 
were both mounted on the same, and were therefore the 
first to see that the plain was already occupied by a 
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number of tents with camels and horses, and was evidently 
the encampment of a tribe. 

" Friends or foes ? " cried Edwin, hastily ; u will they 
help us?" 

" They can't be worse than these wretches," answered 
George, in the same tone. " We will try them/' and 
immediately he dismounted from the camel, and hurried 
towards a tall, well-dressed Arab, whom he had observed 
standing with his back towards them. 

At the same instant Edwin cried out, " Saidi, Saidi ! 
help us, we are prisoners to a tribe from Petra." 

The young sheikh seemed at first struck with surprise, 
and gazed silently, as if he did not recognize the bronzed 
faces of his former companions ; but it was only for a 
moment, the next he had seized his lance, called his men, 
and gathering them up with wonderful rapidity, by the 
time the Arabs had wound round the point of rock, he 
was ready to confront them with a body of well-armed 
men. 

" Surrender ! " cried he to the Petra chief. " Yield up 
your prisoners and your ill-gotten gains, or we shall take 
all your lives as well." 

The sheikh was pale with rage, surprise, and dismay, 
but he was not the man to disgorge so easily, and he 
furiously fired at the brave young speaker; but the 
" blundering cratur," as Patrick called his gun, did no 
harm, and the bold men of Palmyra soon surrounded and 
disarmed the cowardly robbers, who now stood in gloomy 
silence, whilst Saidi and his new found friends exchanged 
hasty explanations. Saidi, however, had no sooner heard of 
the treatment that the Europeans had experienced at the 
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which drew them up to an iron door opening to a great 
height in the walls. A tower, built by the Empress 
Helena, was the beginning of this vast pile of building, 
which, strongly fortified, resembles a little town. The 
ground, cultivated in terrace-gardens for centuries, is rich 
in olives, mulberries, corn, fruit, vegetables, and, indeed, 
everything the community can require for their support ; 
whilst a tribe of Arabs, who live near, assist in their 
cultivation, defend the convent from the attacks of law- 
less wanderers, and receive, in return, their subsistence 
from the gardens of the monks. 

The Englishmen were ushered into the reception-room, 
and serve with a welcome refreshment of coffee, bread, 
and vegetables, and then conducted over the different 
buildings of the convent. To Mr. Hope and Mr. Austin 
especially, the library was most interesting, and all saw 
with reverence the ancient Greek manuscripts of the 
Gospels, which were beautifully written on vellum, and 
illuminated with golden initials, pictures of the apostles, 
and other designs. They next were taken to the church, 
which was built in the time of the Emperor Justinian ; 
and here, after having had much consultation with the 
good monks upon the subject, they were permitted to 
inter the remains of the poor Englishman who had died 
at Akaba. His last wishes were thus fulfilled ; and whilst 
the funeral took place, according to the impressive ritual 
of the Greek church, Mr. Austin, whilst his own heart 
was full of thanksgiving, could trust that the brother 
whom they were committing to the grave, was also one 
who had turned from the error of his ways, and would be 
admitted to the resurrection of the just. 
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They now, after purchasing from the Superior a good 
supply of vegetables, dried fruit, and corn, for which they 
paid liberally, left the convent, taking with them one 
Arab from amongst the number who offered to guide 
them through the wilderness ; and, of course, Philip, the 
poor Englishman's servant, whom Mr. Austin determined 
to attach to himself, and keep with him, if possible, as a 
sort of memorial of his former friend. 

For some time the whole party were now occupied in 
wandering about, under the guidance of their mountain 
Arab, amidst the interesting objects by which they were 
surrounded. They visited the numerous cells and chapels 
where thousands in all ages had dwelt, apart, as they 
believed, from the temptations of the world, and near to 
that Holy Place, where God had once appeared to His 
servant Moses. They saw ruined convents, each with a 
history ; and they examined Sinaitic inscriptions, with 
the crosses and other symbols of manifestly recent date. 
They saw the strangely-formed plant-like stones which 
have been always said to mark the place of the Burning 
Bush, and they saw the large stone, nearly fifteen feet in 
height, from which the rod of the prophet made the 
water flow, still called the Rock of Moses. 

" Indeed," as Mr. Hope remarked, " every step we 
take appears to be on hallowed ground. Apart from 
places marked by legends or tradition, we know that we 
are surrounded by the same magnificent features of nature 
which were . the accompaniments of the grandest and 
most important scene in the history of the Ancient 
Church." 

" Was not Elijah also here 1 " asked George. 
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" Yes, my boy," replied Mr. Hope, " it was here that 
he saw the vision of the mighty power of God passing 
before him in the earthquake and the storm ; here that 
he heard the still small voice, the Lord Himself speaking 
to His soul That is the lesson we have all to take away 
with us from these solitudes, and that we may not have 
to behold where 

From Sinai's oaves are bursting as of old, 
The flames of His consuming jealous ire. 

We must remember the l still small voice/ wbich ever 
speaks to us in our Gentle Redeeming Lord, and listening 
to it, follow wheresoever it leads." 

The next morning they proceeded, guided by the moun- 
tain Arab, and accompanied by Saidi, who, although his 
commission had been fulfilled at St. Catherine, still re- 
fused to leave them amidst the heights, some of which were 
now tipped with snow, across the "Wady Sheikh, which 
extends in both directions from Mount Sinai They met 
with some Bedouins on the way, who, being known at 
the convent, and to their guide, offered them milk from 
their goats, which was gratefully received. They then 
entered the Wady Feiran, and passed ruins of villages, 
and traces of former cultivation, and occasionally came 
upon small encampments of Bedouins whose long-veiled 
women, and lines of low black tents, gathered round a 
spring or well, might well remind them of the Israelitish 
camp, which, though upon a larger scale, was itself but 
one large encampment. 

Before night they saw Jebel Serbal, and rested amongst 
the palm groves of the ancient Christian city of Paran, 
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where in early times stood the church and residence of a 
bishop. The next morning some of them were tempted, 
under the guidance of their Arab, to make the ascent of 
the mountain. 

Serbal is a vast mass of peaks rising almost perpen- 
dicularly like lofty columns from the ground, and ap- 
parently inaccessible; but our party, knowing it to be 
possible, were not likely to be deterred by any apparent 
difficulty, and Mr. Austin, who had once before attained 
to the top of one of the pinnacles, cheered the others, and 
led the way. It was rough work scrambling among 
loose blocks of stone, but after some hours of toil they 
arrived at a ridge between two of the enormous peaks of 
granite, and here they rested and examined the inscrip- 
tions, which amply testify to the sacred character of the 
mount. They next succeeded in reaching the top of one 
of the peaks, assisted by the numerous shrubs that grow 
out of its almost perpendicular side, and upon this sum- 
mit, which was covered with round smooth masses of 
granite, they sat down, greatly exhausted, to refresh 
themselves by the vast and wonderful prospect around 
them. The wintry wind threatened to hurl them from 
their rocky height, but, somewhat sheltered by a mass of 
granite and keeping close together, they contrived to 
retain their footing. Below them lay the whole peninsula 
of Sinai, from the Gulf of Akaba to the Red Sea, and 
the Egyptian hills beyond, rugged wadys intersecting the 
heights in every direction ; behind them the grand dark 
mountains of Sinai ; here and there clusters of dark huts 
like spots upon the plain, with the palm-trees and vege- 
tation of the Feiran in the distance ; and in the north the 
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vast white tableland of the limestone mountains of the 
Tin. 

Whilst Mr. Arnold copied some of the inscriptions as 
they returned, the boys penetrated several caves, and 
besides finding more written tablets, they disturbed some 
mountain goats and a hyena and a leopard. The first 
escaped with agile steps, but the leopard, a fierce and 
dangerous animal, was shot by George, and was doomed 
to be rolled down before them for the benefit of Mr. 
Arnold. 

It was well they had this diversion, for the descent was 
very unpleasant, and they were scratched, bruised, and 
tired when they reached their tents with the leopard, 
whose skin, however, to Mr. Arnold's mortification, had 
suffered more severely from its downward journey than 
their own. 

When Mr. Hope, who had been left below, saw the 
inscriptions they had copied, he said — 

" Doubtless many have held the belief that Mount 
Serbal was the place whence the law was given, and 
therefore it is traditionally a hallowed spot; but the 
researches of learned and holy men have fixed the 
wondrous event at Jebel Musa with too much certainty 
to be now disputed. Still as the Paran so often men- 
tioned in Scripture, we must also hold it in veneration." 

"As Habbakuk says," remarked Mr. Austin, "God 
came from Teman, and the Holy One from Mount Panm." 

"Yes," said Mr. Hope, "also Moses, in bis dying 
blessing, said — ' The Lord came from Sinai, and rose up 
from Seir unto them ; He shined forth from Mount 
Paran.' Hence we cannot doubt that, however favoured 
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was the range of Sinai, some peculiar blessing belongs 
also to Mount Serbal." 

" The ancient name is not quite lost," said Mr. "Warren, 
" for I presume the wady we are about to enter, Wady 
Feiran, must have been the same as Paran." 

They were here disturbed by the arrival of some Arabs 
with milk and vegetables for sale, and leaving the bar- 
gaining to Markham and the guide, they made such pur- 
chases as their means allowed, and were then glad after 
their laborious day to retire to rest. 

The next day they continued their journey through 
"Wady Feiran, and passing El-Hessue, a grove of tama- 
risks and palms, they came upon some gardens and culti- 
vated patches of ground, which were all the more delight- 
ful from their rarity. Next came a part of the Wady, 
with high rocky banks curiously streaked with red, 
where the road lay over cinders and strange volcanic- 
looking stones, not really the produce of an eruption 
such as we hear of now, but rather the result of 
that first strange convulsion when the basalt ridge was 
formed and the granite mountain raised to its present 
elevation. 

"There must have been a river here surely," said 
George. 

" You might say the same of almost every wady in the 
land," said Mr. "Warren. " It appears as if the country 
ought to be a network of flowing streams, and so it is, I 
conceive, for one very small portion of the year. For it 
may be only a few days in the winter the melted snows 
or torrents of rain will send a rushing body of water 
through the wild valleys, forming the only kind of river 
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that the Arabs know; at all other seasons they are 
stony, parched, and dry, as we see them now." 

"In the time of Moses, we know," said Mr. Hope, 
" that the children of Israel were passing through this 
wady as dry shod as we are at present. And let us not 
forget that as they journeyed their eyes rested on objects 
as strange to them as their traces were to us — hiero- 
glyphics and inscriptions of still earlier days perchance 
than the mighty Pyramids, before the time of that Pharaoh 
who rescued Joseph, by whose means the patriarch was 
raised up to be the preserver of a mighty people." 

" Plase then, yer honour," cried Patrick, bursting in 
among them ; " would St. Patrick ever be in this 1 Sure 
thin niver was he, in regard to the cratur, so pratty and 
illegant, only being of a bad family, for wasn't it the avil 
one himself that was borrowing the skin of them, and 
maybe being in it at this day, barrio* I've kilt him out- 
right dead." 

And whilst he was speaking, Pat held out triumphantly 
on the end of his stick a yellowish snake about two feet 
long with which he had waged mortal combat, slaying it 
by repeated blows of his stick as it darted at him and 
nearly reached him several times. 

" And would have been your death, Patrick," said Mr. 
Arnold, "had he succeeded in fixing his fangs in you. 
This is the true Cerastes, or horned viper. Look at the 
projecting scales which overhang each eye, not inaptly 
named its horns. It belongs especially to the regions 
about the Nile and the Red Sea." 

" Perhaps," said George, " this may be the worm of 
Egypt, with which Cleopatra killed herself!" 
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"You are not far wrong," said Mr. Austin; "this 
snake, or the Cobra, which is still more deadly, has the 
credit of the death of the dark queen of Egypt. One of 
the horns is supposed to send the poison to the fangs ; the 
other has a more attractive property : if pounded fine 
and rubbed on the eye-lids, it enables the person who 
makes the trial to see all the hidden treasures of the 
earth." 

" I know all about it," said Edwin. " The Dervish 
had a box of it in the c Arabian Nights/ " 

" And a deal of good it would do one to see and covet 
all manner of wealth," said George. " I should not thank 
you for any other eyes than those that God has given me." 

" You are right, my boy," said Mr. Hope. " Be con- 
tented with the noble privilege of beholding all the beau- 
tiful scenes of earth. The enjoyment of them is yours, 
whilst you are unruffled by the cares of ownership." 

And thus they journeyed on amidst the wild, irregular, 
strangely-coloured mountains, talking of the wayward 
and rebellious people who had journeyed through this 
same wilderness ages before, pining for food, yet, when 
they received it, murmuring, — fed from heaven with the 
little round thing, which, being unknown, they called 
" Manna, saying, it is manna, for they wist not what it 
was " — a people cared for, watched over, guided, trained, 
and continually pardoned, by their Father and their God. 

" The Arabs and some travellers have fancied," said 
Mr. Hope, "that the manna with which the Israelites 
were fed in these regions was the sweet gum which exudes 
from the Tarfa tree, which is, in feet, produced by 
insects ; but it is not likely that they should not have 
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recognized the product of a tree grown in Egypt ; and that 
it was strange to them is plain from- the name, which 
signifies, * What is it % * It is more likely that the word 
manna has been afterwards applied to the gum, from a 
fancied resemblance to the miraculous food which is so 
minutely described in the Sacred Scriptures." 

They now passed into the Wady Mukkateb, where 
they found more inscriptions of the greatest antiquity, 
for they were spoken of by those who lived before Christ, 
as being inscribed with ancient unknown letters. From 
hence they emerged into the plain of Markhah, identified 
by travellers as the Wilderness of Sin. 

"There," said Mr. Hope, "I believe the Israelites 
first encamped after leaving the Bed Sea, at least after 
leaving Elim. Look at these bushes of Betem, the 
juniper of the Bible, under which prophets and patriarchs 
have sat, and where I would propose that we should rest 
until Mr. Arnold secures the animal he and George are 
chasing." 

" It is the Wubar, Effendi," said Saidi, who loved to 
be near Mr. Hope and to listen to him, and who could 
now speak English tolerably well. 

After many efforts, and some bites received by the 
ardent hunters, the little animal was caught alive, to 
Mr. Arnold's great satisfaction, and the delight. of Maria, 
who begged that she might be allowed to keep and 
tame it. 

" It is my great desire," said Mr. Arnold, " to carry 
this animal to England. It is a good specimen of the 
Syrian hyrax, the * coney of the rocks ' so often alluded 
to in Scripture, and although tail-less, has been classed 
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amongst the rodents as a rabbit, until late researches have 
discovered it to be a pachyderm, — in fact, a miniature hip- 
popotamus. It feeds on the scanty herbage of the rocks, 
and lives in the clefts. Take care of it, boys." 

" We shall have to make it a grotto residence, papa, 
when we get home," said Edwin ; "for it would soon eat 
its way out of the rabbit-hutch with these sharp teeth," 
and he looked with a pretended woeful expression on 
a bleeding finger. 

Their living treasure amused the young people for a 
long time as they moved on towards the "Wady Taiyibeh, 
and at length they entered its rocky bed, and before long, 
between the lofty cliffs that formed a wall on each side 
of them, they beheld the bright waters of the Red Sea. 
Then palms and tamarisks appeared, and soon they 
reached the camping ground upon which they. desired to 
rest, the Elim of the Israelites, "where were twelve 
fountains of water, and three score and ten palm-trees." 

" The exact situation of Elim," said Mr. Austin, "has 
not been ascertained ; it may either have been here, or in 
the neighbouring wady of Ghurundel, but this is certain, 
that we are on the undoubted track ; we are treading in 
the very steps of the wandering people ; we may drink 
at the fountains which refreshed them after their perilous 
flight, and we are resting under the hoary trees which 
may Jiave sheltered them." 

" But Peter says the men can find only one fountain," 
said Edwin. 

u May not many lie hidden in the sand below % " said 
Mr. Hope. " Nature must still go on with her work, 
and though her face changes, she remains the same. One 
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« 

well is amply sufficient for our need, but I doubt not, by 
digging, more water might be found. The three score 
and ten palms have also perished; but these dwarf wild 
palms, with their hairy trunks and irregular branches, 
and the aged tamarisks, are the successors of the grove 
that was such a paradise to the rescued wanderers." 

Before they left this pleasant encampment the boys 
and Maria gathered twigs to preserve as relics, to remind 
them in after-years not only of their own strange jour- 
neyings, but of the history of the wonderful people whose 
wanderings are all recorded in God's own Book. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Suez — The Bed Sea — Parting with Saidi — Cairo — The Banks of 

the Nile. 

NOT far from Elim, the travellers saw the Ain 
Hawcvreh, believed to be the "Well of Marah, whose 
waters were so bitter that the Israelites, thirsty as they 
were, refused to drink of it until Moses, guided by the 
Lord, found a tree, which lie cast into the waters, and 
" the waters were made sweet." The well is still un- 
pleasantly bitter, and the guide pointing to it said, 
" Murrah !" and would not let the camels drink of it, 
thus signifying its bitterness, and confirming the words 
of Holy Scripture. 

Two days more brought them to the sea, of which 
they had lately had a fine prospect, as they came over the 
low range of sand-hills towards Suez. Here, as nearly 
all learned and reflecting men decide, the " Passage of the 
Red Sea " took place. Nearly opposite were the Jebel 
Ataka, the Mountains of Deliverance, that mighty range 
which, when pursued by Pharaoh, cut off their chance of 
returning into Egypt, closing the southern track. 

" What would have been the fate of the chosen people 
of God had they been left in, or able to return to the 
slavery of, a land of gross idolatry, it is easy to conceive," 
said Mr. Hope. " But the supreme wisdom of God had 
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ordered their deliverance from that cruel oppression ; and 
by the hand of his servant Moses, He made a way for 
them even through the waters, that they might, after 
purifying trials, spread the true faith over benighted 
Canaan, and prepare the way for that glorious Advent 
which brought light and redemption to all the world." 

The next day found our travellers at the desert station 
of Suez, but they chose rather to encamp by the sea than 
to encounter the doubtful comforts of the wretched little 
town. So devoid is it of resources of its own that even 
its supply of water has to be brought from a great dis- 
tance, and its fruit and vegetables from the banks of the 
Nile, fish alone being the natural product of the place. 
Nevertheless, so long was it since the desert pilgrims had 
seen a town, that they gladly walked through its narrow 
streets to look at the mosques and mean bazaar, and to he 
stared at with idle wonder by the few and unemployed 
inhabitants. 

" Had we not better proceed at once to Cairo ? n said 
Mr. Arnold. " We have seen much, but we have also 
endured much. The winter is upon us, and although the 
winter of Egypt is exceedingly mild, I confess that I 
should like, if possible, to spend our Christmas at home." 

" Let us first wander down the shores of the sea by 
this bright moonlight," said Mr. Austin. " I feel as if 
we had scarcely yet realized the scene of the great 
miracle." 

" It is indeed difficult, in this calmness of earth and 
sky," said Mr. Hope, as the friends strolled along the 
beach, "to picture the marvellous event when 'the 
waters were gathered together, the floods stood upright 
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as an heap, and the depths were congealed in the heart 
of the sea ; ' when, as the Psalmist tells us, ' The waters 
saw thee, O God, the waters saw thee ; they were afraid, 
the depths also were troubled,' in that day when God 
< with his arm redeemed his people, the sons of Jacob and 
Joseph.' " 

And as they walked along the quiet shore, with the 
lofty mountains like deep shadows before, the waves 
glittering in the silver light, they felt the calm thanks- 
giving which only Christians can feel for the blessings of 
their own true faith ; and reflecting upon the wonderful 
history of the Ancient Church, whose vicissitudes they 
seemed now to have illustrated from the end up to the 
beginning, they cast aside all idle discussions, and allowed 
their minds to be filled with the one great truth, " Thou 
are the God that doest wonders. Who is so great a God 
as our God ? " 



The next day saw the dispersion of part of the caravan. 
The Arab of Sinai returned to his people quite satisfied 
with his backsheesh; and Saidi, after many struggles, 
became convinced that it was his duty to take his men 
back to their families, and to return to his aged father, 
but he promised that he would never forget the Christian 
doctrines he had learnt amongst his beloved friends, but 
would try to bring his own people over to the faith ; and 
that he would write a little letter, to be sent from Aleppo 
or Damascus, to George and Edwin, who also promised 
in turn to write to him. 
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The parting was very sorrowful, but they all hoped that 
they might meet again. Mr. Warren, seeing Maria's 
tears, said that if they ever returned to Beyrout, Saidi 
must come and see them there; and then the warm-hearted, 
noble young Arab tore himself away. 

The rest of the party, who were not to separate until 
they reached Cairo, now started across the Egyptian 
desert, and, somewhat weary of their wanderings, were 
content to be conveyed in light vans from station to 
station — a quick and not unpleasant mode of travelling. 

As they passed over the loose sandy ground, they rarely 
observed any vegetation, except a tuft springing up here 
and there in a hollow where the rain had collected, and 
they could understand the painful journey of the Israel- 
ites as they fled over this portion of the country in the 
hot season of the Paschal moon, with a burning sun 
above them, and the terror of Pharaoh's pursuit behind 
them, when in their murmuring agony they cried out to 
Moses, " Hast thou taken us away to die in the wilder- 
ness ] " 

" And yet," said Mr. Hope, " they had the cloud by 
day, and the pillar of fire by night, the visible hand of 
God to guide them. Let us not forget that no less surely 
they are with us still, and though no longer seen by the 
material eye, we must look on them with faith, be strong 
in them, and be comforted." 

And soon, once more, our travellers found themselves 
in the streets of a busy populous city. They now truly 
felt that they had turned their faces homeward, a new, 
but well-known world seemed opening to their view, so 
different from the solitudes in which they had lately 
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dwelt. They now received letters, heard European news, 
and even met with acquaintances. Amongst these, at 
the hotel, Mr. Austin recognized an officer, on his way 
back to India, who came from his own neighbourhood, 
and from him he learnt that his father was still living, 
and his resolution was strengthened of returning to 
England with his friends, and there resuming the 
duties he had so long, in his wicked hopelessness, neg- 
lected. 

" My Father in Heaven," he said to Mr. Hope, " has, 
I trust, forgiven me. I will now go to my earthly father, 
that he, too, may pardon me ; and it may be that I shall 
be allowed to be some comfort and support to his declining 
years." 

Maria was charmed with the shops and bazaars of 
Cairo, and both she and her mother would willingly have 
spent more money than Mr. Warren thought prudent in 
the present uncertain state of his fortunes, although he 
found, by the communications he had received from Syria, 
that comparative peace was restored, and that he might 
hope, by great exertion, to redeem many of his former 
losses. 

To the boys the great attraction was the Nile, and 
down to the great river of mystery they daily wandered, 
gazing on its vast expanse, observing the contrast between 
its dark waters and the rich emerald green of the sur- 
rounding country, annually refreshed by the overflowing 
of those strange waters. Edwin, too, was attracted by 
the appearance of the birds upon its banks, and begged 
for one day's shooting, and Mr. Arnold, drawn out by the 
hearing of strange specimens, willingly consented. 
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They had famous sport, and Mr. Arnold was enchanted 
to become the possessor of a pelican, a scarlet flamingo, 
and the curious hoopoe, with its feathery crown. This 
bird, the people say, once carried on its head a crown of 
gold, but this exposing the poor bird to continual danger, 
the wise Solomon granted its prayer, and changed the 
golden crown into a crown of feathers. 

" And here, my dear boys," cried Mr. Arnold, " is the 
ibis, the sacred ibis, which stalked along these shores 
before yon mighty pyramids were raised, to be worshipped, 
and embalmed, and to exist even to these days." 

" Why in the world did they mummify that white 
long4egged bird ? " said Edwin. "If it had been the 
peacock, indeed, I could have seen something to admire, 
if not to adore ; but I see nothing extraordinary in the 
ibis." 

" That is true, Edwin," said Mr. Hope ; " not indeed 
that I agree with you about the peacock, but how can we 
ever draw a limit to the absurdity of man when once he 
rejects the guidance of the Divine Spirit which is im- 
planted in him, and turns to material image worship? 
Look at the vile gods of India and China, the white ele- 
phant of Siam, and the baser gods of savage Western 
Afric; at the Israelites themselves, who, remembering 
the customs of Egypt, the Mnevis and the Apis, com- 
pelled the weak Aaron to make them the golden calf. 
The Ibis was thought to be the representation of the 
Egyptian god Osiris. How far the priests, who were 
learned and accomplished in the arts and sciences, 
deceived the people, or were themselves deceived, we now 
can never know. For ourselves, dear children, let us 
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pray that we may be kept from the only idolatry which 
happily is now likely to be a snare to us, the love of 
riches, or state ; and daily watch, lest our hearts are 
too much set on any of the treasures of this passing 
world." 

"Whatever Edwin may say, you must allow, Mr. 
Hope," said Mr. Arnold, " that my Ibis is a handsome 
fellow. I hope to place him on a pedestal in my museum, 
— not to be worshipped, but to be admired and perhaps 
coveted by my brother naturalists." 

"Shall we not have a peep at the Pyramids now, 
papa ? " said Edwin. " George wishes it so much, and so 
does Maria." 

" That is impossible, my dear boy," replied his father. 
"Our holiday has already extended far beyond our 
original plan. Your poor mamma's letters show that 
she pines for our return, whilst Mr. Turton evidently 
fears that George has been swallowed up by an earth- 
quake. Had it not been so, I would gladly have/ remained 
in this land of wonders, the cradle of the arts, the abode 
of plenty, of wisdom, and of power. At the time when 
the patriarch Abraham was driven from the tents of 
Chaldea, he found palaces, temples, and royal power even 
then in Egypt." 

" We must remember too," said Mr. Hope, " that it 
was to Egypt that the sons of Jacob looked for aid when 
famine had desolated their own land ; and during their 
long exile in the land of Goshen, part of Egypt, they 
preserved their own true faith until the moment when 
the proud yoke of the Egyptians was rent asunder by 
the power of the Lord ; and the magicians of the land 
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were baffled by the miracles of almighty power, and the 
fearful plagues were sent to desolate the mighty land. It 
is indeed an interesting spot, but I too have lingered long 
enough; Syria is once more open to me, and I must 
return." 

" And I," said Mr. Warren, " must no longer delay 
returning to Beyrout to restore, if possible, my home 
and my shattered business. But although I feel that for 
the sake of all those dependent upon me this is desirable, 
and I believe my duty, I think I shall not retain matters 
in my own hands for long; Markham, so faithful and 
capable as he has proved, shall be my partner now, 
and if in a few years I see an opening for it, I will 
leave all to him, and bring Maria and Mrs. Warren to 
England, where I shall always feel that I may have a 
kind welcome from my friends." 

"That you may," said Mr. Arnold, "and I hope it 
will not be very long before I have the pleasure of wel- 
coming you to my home." 

"I know not what lies before me," said Mr. Austin, 
" but the thought of meeting you all again will brighten 
my hours of labour, as the days spent with you all are 
the only ones I dare look upon in my past life without 
regret." 

And with these mingled feelings of sorrow and hope 
the so long closely united party separated, — Mr. Arnold, 
the boys, and Mr. Austin, with Jacob, who was highly 
contented, as he said, that these " fond travellings were 
ower," to Alexandria for England, — Mr. Warren, his 
tender-hearted wife, Maria, dissolved in tears, and Mr. 
Hope, to Beyrout, whither also they took with them the 
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Christian Arabs, whom Mr. Hope considered as his special 
care, — all thankful for the experience, the strong health, 
and the knowledge they had gained, and with a secret 
determination to live closer and closer to the precepts of 
that Blessed and Holy Book whose inspired histories they 
had been enabled so far to realize. 

And it was not many years before a party arrived 
from Syria on a visit to Lorton Hall, under whose hos- 
pitable roof several friends were gathered to greet them, — 
the great, broad-shouldered fellow, George Turton, who 
had distinguished himself so much at college, and whose 
father was so proud of him ; and the grave, hard-working 
clergyman, Mr. Austin ; but from amongst them all, and 
from Jacob's noisy greetings, Edwin Arnold, now tall, 
brown, and manly, led the handsome lively Maria 
Warren to his father's museum, where the stuffed body 
of the pretty wubar was standing in a glass case; and as 
they laughed together over the recollection of its antics 
as it was chased on the Arabian hills, their minds became 
filled with deeper thoughts, and a thousand holy memories 
rushed upon them as they remembered those rough, 
adventurous, but happy days. 
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